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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


THURSDAYS, AT 630 P.M. 


RECITALISTS FOR JANUARY, 1925. 
Sthe HAROLD E. DARKE, Mus. Doc. 
i5th. E. T. COOK, Mus. Bac., 

H. GOSS CUSTARD, Mus. Bac. 


HARVEY GRACE, F.R.C.O. 
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PHIT] ' . Course trains every little muscle used in singing 
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FOR YOUR NEW YEAR RESOLUTION: 
LEARN TO MEMORISE 


Let 1925 see your memorising difficulties ended by taking the Mackinnon 
Musical Memory Course. Complete in six correspondence lessons, the Course 
provides a scientific and absorbing method by which any pianist or organist, even 
though totally unable to memorise at present, can acquire a thoroughly reliable 
musical memory. 


Fifteen minutes daily is all the practice required. ‘Teachers, students, 
professional musicians can take the Course without interfering with their daily work. 
Age is no difficulty. The Course has achieved equal success with pianists of 17 


and 7 


oO. 


There are no special papers to be answered—no extra music need be bought. 
Each lesson can be applied at once to the Music you are studying, with instant and 
gratifying results. : 


Send coupon below a for free booklet giving full particulars and numerous 


testimonials. 

MACKINNON'S 
MUSICAL MEMORY COURSE 
FOR PIANISTS 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1. 
In Six Postan Lessons - Fer, £3:3:0 


GUARANTEE. 
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irprised a few of my friends who thought I could astonished at the confidence they give one. May I 
t play from memory. The instructions are so be added to the many who, I am sure, owe much 

simply and clearly put that I don’t think it is and real gratitude to Miss Mackinnon for her extra- 
ssible to fail.” ordinarily clever and wise ideas,” 


POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET. oes 
Miss LiLiASs MACKINNON, Empire House, 175, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Please send me, free, and post free, your booklet on “ MEMORY TRAINING.” 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. | MR. E RANK THISTLETON 



















7< INTERE ONT (Author of ‘The Art of Violin Playing’’ and ** Modern Violin 
MISS W INI RED DENHAM. Technique'') whose Recitals have received the patronage of Her 
SOPRANO Majesty Queen Alexandra, has vacancies for one or two violin pupils 
I Tr Wigmore Hall, W.C Special terms to professionals, 
f pleasing freshness and flexibility t heron “Mr. Frank Thistleton is an expert violin player and teacher — 
produced voice—exceedingly well n y t Daily Telegraph, March 1, 1924 


For particulars write 
oss » _ Music Stupio, WARRIN n Cri ED W K A N W.9 
MISS LYDIA JOHN ne 
(A.R.A.M., L.R.A.M.), CONTRALTO. Windsor Castle Royal Harmonists. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Organ Recitals, &c : 
ital-Lectures of Folk-Songs, Elizabethan Songs, &c. 
Pupils received for Voice-Production and Singing. 





F. G. SMITH fo), MALCOLM BOYLI 
EATON COOTER wit AINTON 
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Prepared for L.R.A.M., Associated Board, &c Of St. George Chapel and H.M. Pr VW } ( 
15 n Road, London, N.W.6 Te Hampstead, N.W.6 London, Provincial, and B.B.C. (2 LO) ¢ 
“> Specimen Programine f Old Eng . Period, or Popula 
HORACE ( -URTIS Bookings and Terms on request to 
TEN‘ Mr. MALCOLM BOYLE, 
CONCERT, ORATORIO MASS Er Phone : Windsor t1¢ 2, The Cloisters, Windsor Castle 
ca rd Hill, | m, $ — 
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t Concert \ cal ¢ I 1 Adjud I Double Dip. Singing and Piano), L.R.A.M., Class A, Performer 
M Master, Dow : I I t ind Teacher 
° —— -DC facie Prof Singing G.S.M., 1905-1915. Special Lect. on Mus. Appreciation 
4 4 to L.C.¢ - 
Jf EIN HEN] JERSE YN *Recit. and its Rendering,"’ 1s. 6d. ‘* Vade Mecum for Singers 6d 
‘ ios ’ ¥¢ . oe Orns r Send for pros} . 21, Boundary Road, N.W.8 
addr ; ss Phone : 1715 Maida Vale 
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F E] )\I [ N DD TELIFER (BARITONE) a late ol Hui t 7 P y _and ‘Sir vues ERICK : i" 


permitted their ar appear, a with t ef wing 
1 " I 1 composers to whom reference is kindly permitted Sir Epwakt 
I acant dat ind I rt t S I ;aAR, O.M Sir Henry WaLrorp Davie Mus. Doc 


Tillett, 124, W 2 7 ‘ 
D*. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates who 
> -MpHnLSDoD Tr Tp ‘RV 1S. B Mu t 

VIR. HERBERT TRACEY OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS. B. and Mus. D. at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, Diplomas of 
‘ eelodiselll April, Ley L.R.A.M., F.R.C.O., L. Mus. L.C.M., 

M I I London W A.R.C.M., Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, Certif 

. ack OPER . 7 " cates, and valuable professional appointments. Dr. Allison is willing 
MISS | HELMA DAN | RIDGE A.R.C.M. ), to teach those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations 
orrreq Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Compositions 

' , : P : : by Post, to correspondents anywhere Personal instruction in Theory, 

& a ply t : ersna Ct i Road Singing, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 
Park, S 1 I reen I 


TO CONCERT DIRECTORS. YEVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Mat t 


ART HUR M: ANG E LSDORF | (APTAIN PERCY BAKER, M.C,, F. aoe 


L. Mus. T.C.L. (Author of ‘* Compend of Musical Knowledge, 
oo © nown Pianist is arranging a Re al Tour for the coming | ** Studies in History and Form," &c.) Specialist in Tuition by post 
sary ’ for T.C.L. and R.C.O Essay Models, Sight-Reading Courses 
is can be quoted for a Recital or part programme if | Study Aids, 9¢. Studies in Modulation, 3s. 
aeaie aa e it ‘ - concn st-Halls also please send terms for Send for interesting Pamphlets on Methods 
HAZELDENE, TEWKESBURY 














i addr Inications to 


ARTHUR ELL ARSHAW, 197, Cor d, Birminghat *PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
» 1.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work 
H. |: ORS’ TE R RIC H. \ LDS IN (2.) err to Weak. 
L.R 


~~ 


R.C.M. (Leipzig), A.R.C.M., A.M (3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
f Tobias Matthay, Plunket Greene, Gregory Hast Harmony, Form, &c 
ns in Pianoforte Playing, Voice-Production and Singing 
luition on the most modern technical principles L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-24 ... 250 Correspondence Pupils successful 
Zi Coaching for Concert Work and Examinatior A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-24... 69 me 
; Vigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore Street, W.1., and 
. Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen, S.W.14 a 


Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING. Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 


Waterloo Buildings, Piccadilly, Manchester 
See Page 5 


a ae In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
| dR. ie) H I Ww ( ( yD he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
: : (1.) The ae s. Bac."" Degree 

(2.) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 
(3.) A.T.C rt and L.T.C.L. Paper Work 


(4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint. 


Organist of Blackpool Parish Churct 
COACHES FOR UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
ents’ recent Successes include } 
yur Mus. D. (1923), Ex. and Final, both in the same year | 
e first attempt. Mus. B. Ex. (1924) Also other Universities, | 
Mus. Bb. (1923) and 1924 (2), 


252, Hornsy Roap, BLackroot. (Address as above.) 
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Lhe RCY BAKER, 


ME R J: 
es Postal Tuit nand prepares for Examinations 
Theory), at14, Hanover Square, W.1. 





Persona Leese ns (Pianof rte an 

Addre Longley Road, Tooting Gravene y, S.W.17 

Ms 4 . BLAKE, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Regd. 
eacher of Singing), prepares pupils L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. 

Exa " Teacher r Performer Highest recommendations.— | 

Stud 139, New I nd Street W.1 





Coat HING 


M Piar 


SPECIAI 
RAM RA 


I ~R.A.M., A.R.C. M. 


DS’, A. C. PHILLIPS EMBLING, Mus. Doc., 
Dunelm. (19 


by 


21), Mus. Bac., Oxon., F.R.C.O. Lessons by post 
mas and Degrees. 64, Wokingham Road, Reading 
FREDERI K GREEN, L.R.A.M., Etc. Voice 

Specialist, Vocal Coach, and Adjudicator Preparation for 
L.R.A.M. ¢ Rushworth & Dreaper, 11, Islington, Liverpool 
| yk: ¢ ( THB! ERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc., Dunelm., 
SPECIALIST IN CORRI PONDENCI 
| 105 M | R.C.O., and 
n-Sea 





ye. R. H. ARRIS RE \ VISE S and P RE PARE S MSS. 


M'*: H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 
I NATIONS IN MUSIC (at private reside rat West-End 
St anofor ar ! ( terpoint, Fugue, Forn 
t Teachi n. Tran tion, & For 

l en House, 41, A rt Bridge Road, S.W.11 


I 








| )* CHASTEY HECTOR, D. Mus. Oxon., 1922, 


H ERBERT HODGE, F.R.C.O 5 Fok me 
t t S N is ¢ A bbe ueen 
i t i le 
" Exa I 1( € 
! priva nstruction 
al ot Nich 4 
( \ I ( 
i i \ ae » itha 

[)*: \.G. IGGULDEN, Mus. Doc. Dunelm.. F. R.C.O0 

SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE COACHING 
Latest S esse Durham, Sept., 1924— Both M I passes and 3 
f the 5 Final Mus. Bac. passe \ 2 tM .Ba 2 Mt Doc., 
and 5 Bac. Exercises, all in 1924, after prelim. course compos 
Over 160 Successes at Durham alone T Durda Reigate 
[)* I I. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus.Doc. 
Har r 1 other 





ARKCOM, F.R.ALM.,, 





A.R.C.M 








J: H. MAKINSON, F.R.C.O ’ 
J Cort nd e Tuition in Paper Wor &r.c.l and other 
nt it Ho I ik Ro d om é te bpieaeahis eke 
D® ORL AN] A. ANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
f Tor M D rrinity University, Toront 
I § Rod " \ se J 1, Cheltenhar 
: dit and 


MiSs F. HELENA MARKS, Author of “T 


ERICK PUGH, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.3 


Mus. B., Dunelm., 





















R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 8 »f Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
and R.C. oO Address, 60, Berners Street, W.1 
D® TAY LOR’S POSTAL PUPILS HAVE 
aes Mus. Bac. rst and final. A.R.C.O.; L.R.A.M 
Pupil gained the Stillie Bursary at Glasgow for , 
a a, int. Latest success, A.R.C.O. for 1924. Portland 
Place, Lancaster 
W. G. WEBBER, F.R.C.O. Recitalist, &c. 
Preparation for Exams. Organ lessons given on new four- 
anual Willis. Address, Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road 


- ndon, S.E.1 


D®: PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., ., F. R.C.O, 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
(1) Elementary Harmony and Counterpoint . 
(2) F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O 4 
(3) L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M 
(4) Mus. Bac. Degree 
Several recent Mus. B. successes at Durham. ( 
R.C.O. EXAMINER says “Your system is undoubtedly an 
excellent one." 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED~—given any pupils with the requisite ? 
musical ability for the examination in view ( 
255 A.R.C.O. Successes since 1909 
158 F.R.C.O * e 
RECENT SUCCESSES IN PAPER WORK 
6 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. 11 A.R.C.O., Jan. 1914. . 
6 F.R.C.O., July, ror4. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1914. \ 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1915 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1915 
> F.R.C.O., July, 1975. 9 A.R.C.O., July, 1915. 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1916 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1916. > 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1926. 5 A.R.C.O., July, 1916. 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1917. 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1917. 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1917 4 A.R.C.O , July, 1917. 5 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. " 
4 F.R.C.O., July, rors. 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918. —— 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. \ 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1919 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919. ( 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1920 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1920. 6 A.R.C.O., July, 1920. A 
3 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1921 7 A.R.C.O., Jan., 192t. — 
6 F.R.C.O., July, 1921. 8 A.R.C.O., July, 1921. RO 
> F.R.C.O., Jan., 1922. 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1922 
4 F.R.C.O, July, 1922. 5 A.R.C.O., July, 1922, 
8 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1923 6 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1923. 
TF R.C.0., July, 1923 10 A.R.C.O., July, 1923 
? F.R.C.O., Jan., 1924. 9 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1924. \\ 
> F.R.C.O., J )24 10 A.R.C.O., July, 1924 
* Tralee,'’ Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margat S 
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PAPER WORK. 


LESSONS f 


A.R.C.( R.¢ 0. 


a ee ee 
and A.R.C.O. Exan at 


AND 


COURSE 
R.C 


R.C.O. 


PECIAI 










Dr. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc., Oxon., F.R.C.O., 
TRALEE Warw AD, CLIFTONVILLE, Ma \TE 
yOT 
M ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.™ k 
4 Pianoforte 4.T.C.L. (Vocal and Pianoforte Registere 
Teacher, T.R.C. Postal T m for Theoretical, above ry ‘ JIA? 
also General Musical Knowledge and Advice. Bawburgh J 



















ENRY M. BYRON, MANAGING DIRECTO! YO} 
CONCERT, RECITAL, and STAGI Established FE 
Address: 75, Church Ros ad, Leyt n, London, E.1 
SASTBOURNE. Ve: 
OWNSMI } BOARDING SCHOOE. FOR BOYS = T 
I at al cal educatior red. Pr 4 d 
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» and CHORUS BOYS supplied (Cl ry OF | Be os rONES and BASSE S should buy new setting 


DON _ CHOIR COLLEGI Apply to Frat THI ERL KING ( ( pa CtoE 
1 Walbr 


flat 


k, E.C.4 al Als« W THE “GONI LIER Oakley 
Peles 20 pom. € Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, 


NG CONTRAL TO STU DENT would take | 


cs 
to I I 


7 NOR REQUIRED for Essex (Unitarian 
h. The M 


Nit Cote Panwa a Reg \ USIC COPIED, neat work, Transposition and 
rite, | 4 uth, 


day, Wednesday, or Friday, 9 } rw 
Ss, Cr dace Road, S.W | 


R.C.O. EXAMIN: ATIONS. 


LESSONS vering 3 irements) and 
facsimile R.C.O. instr ent. Piece registered 
esses in F.R.C.O. and ( | and o 1 e 

{N BROWN. F.R.C.O 8. High Road, Balham, S.W.17 S aeiee ona ‘ : ; : 
HADI \) SUCKS tave Retunc 


Duplicating. E.W. Cartwright, 17, Belvedere Rd., Bournem<¢ 


| OXENF ORD'S LYRICS. 
Me. EDWARD OXENFORD 


VF: HERBERT HODGE will give an Organ 


SS a eresn| 3 OOk MARCHES 


GANIST and ¢ HOIRMASTER W ANTS :D for FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 
pend, £9, rising to Lion. Brisht Congregational BOOK III. 
renee A. aeeveaiereratios =| Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
GANIST AND CHOIRMASTER W. ANT . SD | CONTENTS. 


( I t Fine ‘ 


ed 


. . ;' ara at pus: OUT: LIST OF NEW MUSIC. Please 


d. ( il I irist. Good Churchman. | Arrival of the Visitors H, Hofmann 


, £8 LPP tating ex} 


Vicar, \ e, Fleetwood Bright and Buxom Lasses, from ‘* Martha” Flotow 


‘NT ARY ASSIST ANT ORGANIST. Good | | Instrumental Band, The Percy E. Fletcher 
lo. Help part Poor | Little March, A . J. D. Davis 


| 
lance) t table lady. | March from ** Egmont ” Beethoven 


and | March from ‘St. Polycarp ” F, A. x ¢ Ouseley 


| March ; ~~ ; 'h, Kullak 


March from “* Tannhauser”’ .. lVagner 





March of Priests, from ‘* The Magic Flute ” 


(CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED, Churchman. | arching off to Bed TO ian 0 


} ate 
Organist, 49, St ty | Soldiers’ Chorus, from ‘‘ I] Trovatore ” 


Toy Soldiers’ March 


, Ker 
. MANCHE STE R COLLEG E OF MUSIC. 


a Lads S Re len 1 Mancl 





yndon: NovELLO anp Company, Limited 


AN 1 E D.— POSITION AS PIANIST by 
A Pre tea he MUSIC 
~ i <resens ’ pply, H le ( Nove a - 
pIAN FORTE, SINGING, and THEORY CON- AN | ) | TS STO RY 


} 


Nor 
Lid War S 


[ ADY would like to Purchase Good Class Teaching R. T. WHITE. Mes. D 


IX 





ra ~ 
W’ 1GMORE HALL STUDIOS. -These splendidly | WITH ' 
ted Studios are the recognised centre of the best | — ' 
vities in London rty-five rooms. Grand Pian in | 
u Lift, teleph nd every comfort and convenience 
ive rates One morning or aftern S Oat week he ane | \ND NUMERO! Re TRATIONS IN THE 


e arranged for pply, 38, Wigmore Street, W.1 


RGANS New and -cond-hand) for SALE. ” 


= | 

RCH ORGANS STANDARDISED.—Two | 
W.E. I | 1 & Ses » 4 tral Orga 

3 | 


“oe 


Fe! R-MANUAL Reed ORGAN. 44 Stops. Fine 


; p! \NO PEDALS for SALE. £7. Splendid con 


+0, St. Ge 


Ne 


~ ‘D Oak Lod S 


FoR =e —Lady’s lovely toned Old Violincetlo 
eR ¢ ‘ | 


V UsIc « “OMPOSERS and LYRIC W RITERS.| CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
> The Cosmos Publishing Co. are open fo consider Songs, &c.., | 
with a view to publication. Send MSS. with stamp for re ply, to | FETTEI . PR ESS LONDON 


) : x LANI N E. 
 Glent . The Common, Hessle | 
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NWAY 


LOVERS 
OBTAIN 


STEI 
M ‘can 


PERFECT RESULTS 
ONLY FROM THE 
PERFECT INSTRUMENT 


THE STEINWAY. 


2, GEORGE STREET, CONDUIT STREET, 


LONDON, W.1. 


BECHSTEIN 
PIANOS 


"T*HE BECHSTEIN PIANO needs little 

recommendation to cultured tastes. 
Its beautiful tone and incomparable touch 
—dqualities which have gained for it the 
esteem of every music-lover, and have set 
a standard to the world—are as exquisite 
and as characteristic as ever. 


Write or call for Catalogue. 


L.td., 
PIANO SPECIALISTS. 
BOND STREET, 


MAYFAIR 2653 


\utoplayer Co., 


BECHSTEIN 


NEW W. 


206, 


TELEPHONE 


PIANOS 


GRAND and 
UPRIGHT 
By High Grade Makers. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND FOR 
SALE OR HIRE PURCHASE. 


STILES «co. 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


CHAS. 


74- 


70, 


Phone: MUSEUM 439. 


| 


William Shakespeare's 
Plain Words on Singing. 
Five Shillings net. 


s mpl 


OA 


p u 


q Wr. Shak 
SOuUNaA lH 


of singine. 


Cc, Th 


speare’s 


is d 
tts advice ti tls on the 


value of Mr. S 
is to found in 
Ffrangcon Davies 
aa 


were his pupils. 


hakespeare’s teaching 
the fact that the late 
and \Vebster Milla 


r pupil oO} 


Ql. And—Mr. John Coates was 
I, a a 
Mr. Shakespeare loo 


/ 


Plain Words on Singing is lished by 
M P. Putnani’s Litd., at 
24, Bedford Street, W.C.2, and is on sale 
CVV VW 


FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


COMPOSERS. 


pub 


SONS 


qd. 
ssrs. G. 


re. 


‘ \ 


SU 


x 


S 


\G 
SET TO MUSK 


MODERN 


AUSTIN, FREDERIC. 
It was a lover and his lass. In 


I), 


Sigh no more, ladies. In I) and | 


BREWER, A. HERBERT 
Orpheus with his lute 


DALE, B. J. 


O mistress mine. In ID and | each 2 


Come away, Death. In D flat and I each 2 


GERMAN, EDWARD. 


It was a lover and his lass. In G and B flat each 2 


Orpheus with his lute 


STEGGALL, REGINALD. 
Four Songs (for Mezzo-Soprano, or Baritone) : 
Hark! hark! thelark; Whois Sylvia? ; 
Take, O take those lips away; Orpheus 
with his lute 4 
of Shak ¢ had on 


appli 


peare Musi 
ation, 


. , ots ry 
Complete Last may 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


MASTERPIECES for VIOLIN and PIANO 
melodies published 
iperbly arranged by 


BOER. 


Four 18th Century Dutch 
first time, and s 
WILLEM DE 
ANDANTI 
SCHERZO 


ALLEGRETTO 
LARGO—ALLEGRO 


for the 


N 
mpositions to 
the first Kreisler arrangement 
eces been published. Professiot 
€ e astounded at the wealth « vod 1 
ach number, and I feel confident in predicting sre 
ld be accorded to all who might play the pieces 
for CHAMBER MUSIC Lists—these contain 
1000 DIFFERENT numbers 


In introe 
it 1s = 
appeared 
and amat 
contained 
reception 


Send also ver 


EDWARD WILLIAM ORGAN (Import and Export). 


8, MAYFIELD Roap, Acocks GREEN, BIRMINGHAM, 
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THE “DISCUS” 


REG” 


ORGAN BLOWER 


THE QUIET EFFICIENCY OF THE “ DISCUS”— 





Blower is largely responsible for its widespread adoption in Cathedrals and 
Churches at home and abroad. Nearly a thousand are now in use. Apart from 
its quietness of working the “Discus” is a very attractive financial proposition, 
It saves the wages of a blower, and gives the organist the opportunity for 
Any organ, large or small, can be fitted with the “ Discus,” 
Constructed 
Its reliability 


rehearsal at all times. 
and the motive power may be either electric motor, gas, or oil engine. 
of metal throughout, well designed and of the best workmanship. 
and efficiency are guaranteed. 

AS SUPPLIED TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY, YORK MINSTER, ETC., ETC. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET. 


ORGAN BLOWING SPECIALISTS FOR THE PAST THIRTY YEARS. 


Designers and Manufacturers of all types of Hydraulic Engines, Gears, and Fittings for Organ blowing. 
WHITE LION STREET, LONDON, N.1. 
ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FREE, 
ams : ‘‘ Hyptspiow, Isitinc, Lonpon." 


No. 63.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


-_ aa BREATHING 
\LBERT HAM, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O. , a: ; For 7 a - 
OUTLINES OF MUSICAL ForM YOLCE-PRODUCTION 


PART I. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


I 


WITH ANALYSES FROM 


WELL-KNOWN CLASSICAL WORKS. EURHYTHM: THOUGHT IN ACTION 
Price... Five Shillings. H. H. HULBERT, 


Capt. R.A.M.C., M.A. Oxford, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., &c 
Price si Three Shillings. 
Paper Boards, 4s 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


No. 99.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 
THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
ELEMENTARY HARMONY. WELTON HICKIN 


THIRD EDITION, Fellow and Professor, Royal Academy of Music. 
CONTENTS. 

Technical Proficiency—Artistic Imagination—Ensemble— 
the Chapters on Time and Intervals will be found Balance of Tone— Phrasing— Vital Notes— Pedalling — 
mt on es some useful hint x“ . ° . : " : me eae 
An. Addendum a a 7 a es va . Recitations with Music—Reading at Sight—Transposition— 

& bar-lines anc ime- an Ke signatures t . . . . . . 
Harmonization — Recitative—Modulation—Accompaniment 


ection of Harmony takes the student as far as , , . 
»dulation and the studied in detail, &c. 


Five Shillings. 


ve 
1 

he 
eventh, and includes chapters on m 
simple melodies Some useful test-papers are 

’r. Ham's admirable litthe work may be cordially PRICE ais Four SHILLINGS. 
Paper Boards, 5s. 


London: NOvELLO anp Company, Limited 
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CHORALES 


BY 















HARMONIZED DE 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


TED AND ARRANGED IN MELODIC ORDER 






















COLLE‘ 








BY 


ELLIOT 





H. BUTTON 











This Collection of Chorales harmonized by Bach contains, it is believed, all those that he 
arranged for voices. It includes also an Index by means of which any Chorale can easily be found if 


the first few notes of the melody are known. 










Price pe or Cloth, Ten Shillings and Sixpence 











OPINIONS 





SOME 


PRESS 








AND 





PRESS 





RAPH ABERDEEN JOURNAL 


SUNDAY MERCURY 

















harn t er, and th Messrs. Novello have given to the world a wonderful 
\ I inter g bool J. S. Bach was, ts, and ever will remain the n 

vo wonderful of all the great masters. The book is collected 
DAILY MAII and arranged in melodic order by H. Elliot Button, w 


has indeed done the work with competence and amazing 








YORKSHIRE HERALD 


collecti f *Chorales Harmonized by Johann Sebastiar cory - os ' . , 
: The collection is admirably arranged ; a chronological 









titles, an ingenious melodic index, invented by the 
author, combined with excellent type and binding make 









volume.” 







TABLET 


liatel tisf , nt TI is 
ni Ma > isivVi t I it Sees es I +s t) » } . . 
” = : = Mr. Elliot Button has become our benefactor in giving 

















det eat painstaking labour in this work, and apart : , ' 
— SI “ag dry ane’ #P&™ us a fine folio edition of the Bach chorales on a very 
ire it Value i i work of reference, the collection 1 } Tk} 
. rt ns convenient plan. The melodic index is so contrived t! 
irmonic wealth which will tx } f 
~ . ; even when you have completely forgotten the words of a 
‘ f , ists and organists for many and varied : ; " 
: , . particular chorale it is soon hunted down, This well 
wens timate printed volume is handsomely bound in cloth gilt.” 
YORKSHIRE POST 
‘r ; , } ; ~ "pc 7S 
I I il most eariy pri ted on good paper, CHI R¢ H TIMI “ 
i ¢ will n itself to all churcl **The Bach lover will be delighted to add this fine 





compilation to his music library.” 










Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY LimiITED. 
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‘URHYTHM: THOUGHT IN ACTION 
The Principles and Practice of Vocal and Physical Therapy. 

NED FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS OF VOCAL AND PHYSICAL EI 


By H. H. HULBE KT 


Carr. R.A.M.C., M.A. OxForp, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Ere. 





JUCATION 


76 Pages, Octavo Size, Cloth, Gilt Lettered - - . . Prick SEVEN SHILLINGS NEI 


SHORT SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


FINITION OF EURHYTHM. II1.—THE ENGLISH PHYSIQUE AND ARTISTIC MOVEMENT. Scie 
ments of novice and master-man—Co-ordination in movement—Discipline of games IIl—THE POISE OF THE BODY 
NICITY Common deformities—Correct poise—Correct figure—Lumbar curve the centre of balance—Degrees of tonicity— 
f attention—Special exercises IV.—THE SCIENCE OF APPRECIATICN AND THE CONCEPTION OF THE 
TIFUL. Power of imagery—Knowledge of self—Kinds of appreciation—The five senses and experience—Sense of touch in music 
V.—THE ART OF EXPRESSION AND CONTROL. Three nervous levels—Will and movement—The guiding sensatior 
ent-feeling—Self-contro] of the actor and public speaker—Euphonetics VI.—THE CENTRAL APPARATUS OF SPEECH 
THE SOUNDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. VIII.—BREATHING FOR VOICE. Diagrammatic sketch of apparatus— 
ids of breathing—Effects of types of breathing on voice hygiene and figure IX.—THE ARTICULATORY APPARATUS 
LARYNX. XI.—HYGIENE FOR VOICE-USERS AND ORDINARY HEALTH EXERCISES. V 
logical congestion of throat—Voice-training prevents voice-user's throat—Loss of health through civilization—Physical exercises for 
sitions: movements of arms, head, body, and legs ror tin exercises, jumping, and marching XII.—EURHYTHMICS.— 
TICE OF EURHYTHMICS 


nee and games 


oice-user’s throat— 


was very much wanted, and now that it has arrived it proves to be the best book on the 
d like to dwell lovingly on every stage of this monumental work did space permit, 

j n of every word from the beginning . . . to the end, which consists of music to 
ne Post, February 17, 1 


teacher of singing should i. without this wonderful book.''—M/xsical Opinion. 
a thoughtful and thought-compelling book which touches life at most points Eurhy thn the author defines as perfect h armony 
s with a fine enthusiasm the practical means of bringing about in the — — al this desirable condition. The book should be of 


to teachers of singing and physical education, while the intelligen udent can also derive great benefit from a ‘earefal 
ISgvt Herai: Z. 


subject we have ever seen 
but it will only allow of a gene 
accompany the rhythmic physical exercises.''— 
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| 
| a 
no better, more efficient, more pleasant way of 


Che Musical Cimes studying and getting to know another people than 
( through its artistic manifestation, and of all the 
j|arts music is the one which can be most easily 

| approached. But such expeditions as the visit of 

{the Leeds Choir to Paris are not to be lightly 
JANUARY 1 1025 |undertaken. Mr. Embleton has the technique of 
|concert touring at his fingers’ ends, being 
responsible for most of the visits paid by the 
| Leeds chorus to other English towns. But even 
he, being determined that the thing should be done 
well or not at all, found many and unexpected 
obstacles in his way—not least, I imagine, Elgar 
HENRY C. EMBLETON himself, whose modesty at times almost goes to 

the point of pessimism, and who objected that 

sy F. Bonavia |nobody at Paris knew him (as he has been heard 

to say at other times that no one cares for his 

nce met a ‘patron’ of music—he was a|music). I do wish some of his friends would tell 
yughbred Teuton—whose conversation con-|him that if there are still to be found people who 
| entirely of the great things he had done and/do not care for his music there are also others 
and of the power he could, if he wished, | who have found in it a message of such depth and 
ise for the cause of music. Asa matter of |grandeur that it influenced not only their artistic 
his actual achievements in the world of|but their spiritual outlook on life. During a 
sic consisted in foisting his acquaintance on|memorable performance of ‘Gerontius” a famous 
or less distinguished conductors, playing | Dutch singer who had never heard it before turned 
drum in a Berlioz Symphony, and attempting|to his neighbour remarking that “he had no idea 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR 


(For List oF CONTENTS SEE PAGE 79.) 


f f+} 


to kiss a soprano singer who would have none of | such music was being written nowadays.’ Lovers 
Mr. Henry C. Embleton—a true patron of |of Elgar are not a few, and they are not in this 
is exactly the opposite of all this. He is}country alone. But in England Elgar has no 
Never by any chance can he be|stauncher, more devoted friend than Mr. 


sty itself. 

ced to talk of the things he has done, but he | Embleton. 
<s with keen interest and penetration of all the The friendship is not all on one side, and there 
stions affecting English music. And hespeaks|is a half promise that when the third and 
with authority, for he has known personally all the | concluding part of the trilogy, which begins with 
great musicians of the era which began with|*The Kingdom,’ is finished, the Leeds Union will 
Joseph Barnby and reaches now to Elgar, of|have the honour of its first performance. When 
whose work Mr. Embleton is a convinced admirer. | will that be? Well, like all Elgar’s friends, 
Like most people who have had the advantage of | Mr. Embleton has been urging the composer 
mparing many times the three great oratorios,|/to place the coping-stone on the trilogy. Elgar, 
prefers “The Apostles’ and “The Kingdom’ | however, will not be hustled, and, of course, he is 
to the Dream of Gerontius.’ That is also the/ entirely right in this attitude. But—and this will 
view of the singers of the Leeds Choral Union, | be good news to many—there is reason to believe 
who have for The Apostles’ an affection shared | that he is giving the subject close attention. ‘To 

other modern work. Mr. Embleton is|say more at present may not be wise. 

naturally proud of the achievement of the Choral} On the very day when I met Mr. Embleton 
Union. Choral singing delights him not less than|the daily papers announced the decision of the 
orchestral music, and the performances of the|Carnegie Trustees to help to some extent the 
Leeds Choir under Dr. Coward, it will be granted, | British National Opera Company, which had lost 
have created a new standard in choral singing. lat Leeds a thousand pounds in one week alone. 
But it was not the desire to show our French | Naturally enough, I asked the Yorkshire Mzcenas 
neighbours what we can do that induced Mr. |his opinion on this point. His views are extremely 
Embleton to undertake the onerous responsibilities | illuminating, for they surely represent the thoughts 
of larisian concerts by the Leeds Choir with the|of many. We are all anxious that the B.N.O.C. 
London Symphony Orchestra. It was rather his|should carry on, and should carry on creditably. 
itention to establish an evtente of music and | Its name stands for something higher than box- 
musicians, and that object appears to have| office receipts. But it is often found that there 
been reached—for shortly a work of Florent! is a very close connection between the two. Leeds 
Schmitt will be performed at Leeds, and it is|has its concerts, and an operatic programme there 
expected that other eminent musicians of France/is a sure attraction. Why, then, does the 
will accompany the composer to Leeds on that/B.N.O.C. fail to draw the same public? It is 
occasion. It is hardly necessary to point to the | inconceivable that Yorkshire audiences should 
obvious advantages of such an interchange of | hate scenery and the apparatus of the stage with 
Visits—advantages which go far beyond the | such keen hatred as to make the difference 
immediate gain of the musician. ‘There is surely | between financial success and a loss of 41,000 
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a week. Mr. Embleton has a much etait 
practical explanation. Referring toa recent concert | 
performance of “The Flying Dutchman,’ he said 
that it was deeply enjoyed, and the © Spinning | 
Chorus was a marvel.’ 





Now, to be quite candid, | 


we do not remember any choral performance | 
of the B.N.O.C. which could be described as ‘a 
marvel.’ In the circumstances, it seems inevitable 


that Leeds audiences should prefer the musically 
finer performance of the two. It must also be 
remembered that a deep affection for choral singing 
is a national characteristic ; that English choirs 
are the best anywhere: that the man in the street 
knows more about choral singing than about any 
musical manifestation. Is it not natural to 
company of opera to honour 


other 


expect a national 


this national tradition? And traditions have 
deeper roots in the North than in London. In 
Leeds and its neighbourhood something like a 


hundred and fifty performances of “The Messiah’ 
were given last Christmas: that gives us the measure | 
yf the Northern man’s attachment to old customs. 
help thinking, would stand a 
much North if it 
could prove that it is not a degenerate, but the 
and legitimate descendant of the choral 
\nd it is not merely a question of 
tradition. Yorkshiremen have such keen ears that, 
Mr. Embleton assures me, they can tell in a 
moment by the tone of his voice whether a man 
belongs to the Eastern part of the county or to 


Opera, we cannot 
better chance of success in the 


robust 


oratorio. 


the West Riding. 


Mr. Embleton is also anxious to do something 
towards establishing at Canterbury a musical 
festival on the pattern of the ‘Three Choirs 
Festival Just before the war, in July, 1914, a 


successful meeting was held there, but the difficulty 
seems to be the old prejudice against payment for 
idmission at the Cathedral services. It is a 
prejudice which the learned divines who preach 
the opening sermon at the Three Choirs Festival 
invariably denounce, the argument used generally 
being that the labourer is worthy of his hire. Of 
thefe is no serious argument avainst it. 


jurse 


During certain hours the Cathedral remains open | 
to worshippers, and, if not churchmen, custom has |} 


established a certain charge or donation for the 
collector at all functions. Surely 
harm in having a special service to which the 
public is admitted and asked to contribute enough 
to cover the expenses and leave a residuum for a 
deserving charity. 

Mr. Embleton does not like publicity. ‘To 
his own words, I like to put chestnuts on 
the fire, but I don’t like the public to know that I 
have done it.’ This makes it difficult for the 
public—and the interviewer—to know of how 
many good impulses in our musical life he is the 
author. But what has been said is enough to 
prove that British music owes him a great debt of 


gratitude. And if the musical understanding with 


France so happily established by him were to 
develop, it will not be the musician alone that will 
know him for a benefactor. 


there is no| 


FAIR PLAY FOR LISZT 
By M.-D. CaLvocoreEss! 
Why is it that we never get a chance of 
hearing any of Liszt’s best works in this country 
Most people will reply that it is because thes 


|works have been tried and found wanting. My 


present purpose is to demonstrate that they 
not been properly tried by the present generation 
With regard to them, most people simply move 
in a rut—as indeed they do with regard to most 
of the classics. There is a good deal of truth in 
Anatole France’s remark that, “les ceuvres qu 
tout le monde admire sont celles que personn 
n’examine.’ But whereas comparatively little 
varm ensues so far as works which everybody 
admires are concerned, the result in Liszt’s case is 
great injustice, and a great loss to music-lovers. 
How great the loss is will not be realised so long 
as people continue blindly to abide by the dicta 
current fifty years ago, and Liszt’s great works are 
not performed frequently enough to enable the 
music-loving public to form its own unprejudiced 
estimate of them. An immense majority of this 
public knows absolutely nothing of Liszt’s works, 
except what is said and repeated about them ; and 
it is surprising how few of the people who write and 
advise on music have troubled to study them. | 
have told the story of a friend of mine who never 
misses a chance of assuring his readers that Liszt, 
as a composer, is no good at all, but whom five 
minutes of cross-examination revealed to be very 
~quainted with a few of Liszt’s com- 


slightly ac 
and altogether unacquainted with the 


positions, 
remainder. 

A natura! effect of this indifference 
previous verdicts are endorsed and transmitted 
unaltered—so that, naturally enough, the more 
trustful fraction of the public remains unaware that 
there might be reasons for submitting these 
verdicts to fresh verification. 

There is, for instance, a passage in Dr. Pollitt’s 
‘The Enjoyment of Music’ (p. 97) which struck me 
as strangely familiar when first I read it: 


is that 


In Liszt’s work, the subjects have no connection 
whatever with detinite form: they are used to indicate 
individuals, ideas, or circumstances, Themes are used, 
| for instance, to express ‘bewildered inquiry,’ ‘anxious 
agitation,’ ‘love,’ and ‘mockery,’ as well as to indicate 
| each person concerned in the story. 
| Eventually this impression was explained through 
my having to consult afresh Parry’s article 
‘Symphony’ in Grove’s Dictionary, where, sure 


enough, I encountered the following (vol. iv. 


4): 

In Liszt’s ‘ Faust’ Symphony... subjects and figures 
| are not used for the purposes of defining the artistic 
form, but to describe individuals, ideas, and circum- 
stances. . . Figures are used . .. to portray 
graphically such things as bewildered inquiry, anxious 
| agitation, love, and mockery, besides the special figure 
| or melody given for each individual as a whole. 


| 
Of course, this may be a mere coincidence: 
and independent investigation may have led 
| Dr. Pollitt to formulate in all but identical words 
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1 dict similar to Parry’s, but going one better,| ‘This leads us to the other root of the trouble— 


ind extending it so as to cover not merely the 
ist’? Symphony but, apparently, the whole of 
s work. 

then, in 


the of fair play, let 


ven name 
dy take verdicts of that sort for granted. 
O f the true reasons why Liszt’s music is being 


1 bad name is that most of his admirers 
with his detractors in dealing with it as 
ramme music.’ ‘Thereby they adopt the 
possible means of vindication, and provide 
detractors with the best possible means of attack. 
It would be more sensible to point out that Liszt’s 
c—like everybody else’s—should be judged 
steal a forcible illustration from 
Mr. Clive Bell, even if it were proven that a piece 
had been inspired by the smell of roast 
, we should still judge it on its merits and not 

ts derivation. 

‘no connection 
another matter. But it 
that with most writers, 

ns usual form, characterised by 
marks. Wagner has rightly pointed out that 
szt’s works the form is on each occasion 
that which imposes itself as necessary.’ 
5 not with principles that 1 am concerned 
but with practical not 
ected consequence of Dr. Pollitt’s attitude 
is that in his enumeration 


as usic. lo 


- 1S} 
i AS i 


with definite form’ is 
should be remembered 
‘definite form’ simply 
invariable 


ust now, issues. <A 


Liszt’s music 


f the chief writers of symphonies (and tone 
s) he finds room for Onslow, Ellerton, 
Michael Costa, Victorin de Joncicres, and even for 


ive Charpentier’s La Vie du Pocte’—a 
trange thing indeed to include in a list of that 
kind—but none for the ‘ Faust’ Symphony nor the 
lante’ Symphony. He simply dismisses Liszt 
> mention: 

Franz Liszt. —The inventor of the name *‘ Symphoni 
tis deplorable that Liszt should be treated in 
same casual way in quite a number of books 
appreciation and of various other 
when not altogether omitted—as, -.g., 
happens in Mr. Percy Scholes’s ‘Complete Book 
f the Great Musicians.’ The first requisite 
for books aiming at elementary education is that 
they should be impartially informative. The list 
f Liszt’s admirers is long enough, and comprises 
enough names of men whose opinion carries 
weight, to show investigators that Liszt’s claim to| 
although it may be discussed—like | 
else’s—may not be ignored in so! 
cavalier a fashion. 

Under present conditions the ordinary music- 
lover is neither induced nor given a chance to} 
know Liszt’s music ; for, as | began by saying, Liszt | 
fares no better in the hands of most concert-givers | 
than in those of most writers of primers. A few of 
his good pianoforte works, and now and then one 
x two of his good songs, are included in the usual | 
repertory of recitalists—but very few. As a rule, 
it is the inferior pianoforte music and the inferior | 
songs that are selected for performance. 


nm musical 


ners, 








greatness, 


everybody 





Liszt has written an incredible amount of 
incredibly bad music. For this error he is paying a 
not quite unaccountable, but quite dispropor 
tionate, penalty. Very few members of the public 
are given a chance to hear, besides the weak stuff 
which should have dropped out of the concert 
world and years ago, the works on the 
strength of which many place Liszt among the 
world’s greatest composers. If he is represented 
at all at symphony concerts, it is generally (apart 
from the magnificent ‘Danse Macabre’ 
grim purposefulness is not everybody’s meat, and 
not out conductor and 
pianist have a very thorough undertsanding of the 
spirit in which the work was conceived) by a 
couple of tone-poems that represent him fairly 
well, but not at his best. I believe I am right in 
saying that his wonderful Faust’ Symphony has 
been performed only twice in London since 1914, 
and that far more than ten years have elapsed 
since the last performance here of the ‘Dante’ 
Symphony. ‘The admirable “Niichtliche Zug’ is, 
apparently, quite unknown to organizers. 
Pianoforte arrangements of all the big orchestral 
works, except those published by Breitkopf & 
Hartel, are not easily procurable. Nor can you 
get arrangements of them for the piano-player. 
Even works by him with which 
acquaintance can be scraped by means of the 
Wherever 
and 


years 


whose 


does come unless both 


the list of 
gramophone is as poor as it is short. 
you turn, you find evidence of 
indifference. 

In 1912, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, lecturing on 
Liszt at the Institution (the 
noticed in the AZuszca/ Times, April, 

Even now, I venture to say, there are some 
works of Liszt’s—such as * Christus’ for 
either have 


] 
still unknown to the 


neglect 


Royal lectures 


were 

1912), said: 

great 

one—which 

as yet been inadequately presented, or are 

public and to a large number of 
musicians. 

That twelve years later, and after many similar 
protests and warnings, the same thing can be said, 
is purely and simply a disgrace. 

Another quotation from Sir Alexander’s lectures 
may serve to throw additional light on Wagner’ 
sentence previously quoted : 

Whatever changes in music Liszt wrought—and they 
are many—he never sought to destroy anything. He 
added and built, logically lengthening the identical lines 
which Beethoven was drawing in his latest and greatest 
works. What he did evidently came to stay; it has 
remained to inspire many men, who have carried those 
lines much further. 


I do not intend to dwell on the last point made 
in the above paragraph. It is easy enough to 
show the extent of Liszt’s influence on an 
enormous majority of the composers of his time 
and after—on Wagner and Franck, Saint-Saéns 
and Smetana, on the Russians and Strauss, on 
Ravel and Bartok. ‘To many people, the temp- 


tation is great to think that the claims of fair play 
are satisfied when tribute is paid to Liszt the man 
and to the influence of his music upon the further 
evolution of musical art. 
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But the point is not only that so many 
composers, great and small, learnt from his music. 
Most of them admired it whole-heartedly, and} 
proclaimed their admiration in unambiguous terms. 
Wagner may be a trifle self-conscious in the 
unwonted task of praising another composer’s 
music: but there is no mistaking the significance of 
his “Letter to M. W. on Franz Liszt’s Symphonic 
There was a time when Berlioz had high 


Poems. 
Saint-Saens never ceased 


praise for Liszt’s music. 
to proclaim its merits and to claim recognition for 
it. Borodin, Balakirev, Rimsky-Korsakov, and 
indeed most of the Russians, have shown in many 
ways that they loved Liszt’s music for its own 
sake and not merely as a fountain from which to 
draw. I have quoted Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s 
view. Ravel does not write much on musical 
topics, but all those who know him have heard him 
express his admiration for Liszt’s music. Bartok 
has written (the sentence was quoted by me in the 
M i] Times, May, 1921, p. ); 


,)9 


Liszt afresh, especially less popular works 


f his, such as ‘ Années de Pélerinage,’ * Harmonies 
Poctiques et religieuses,’ the ‘ Faust’ Symphony, and the 
“Danse Macabre,’ I discovered at last, beyond external 
eatures for which I had little sympathy, the composer’s 
true significance. I discovered in him far greater 
venius than in Wagner or Stra 


his is but a very short and rough list, which I 
, in order to 


+7 


could extend almost sq 
show that Liszt is essertially a musician’s musician 
—which, after all, should be. The 
actual flaws in Liszt’s music, and even the things 
which one might be tempted to describe as flaws 
on the ground of personal preferences, are obvious. 
discovered quickly enough without 
foot-measure and set 
But what is needed in order 

the with which this music 
a sensitive ear and a certain amount of 
Another thing is needed in 


aD) 


is only as 


The y can be 
the help of a 
of ru 
to enjoy 


teems 15S 


scholasti 
les or labels. 
beauties 


musical imagination. 


order to judge Liszt’s music fairly : an unprejudiced 
mind, endowed with the sense of proportion that 
will decide on the relative importance of flaws and 
beauties 

I gave up the task of enumerating the com 


posers who love Liszt’s music, and find the task of 
enumerating the critics who have written in praise 
of iteven more hopeless. Readers may be referred, 
however, to Mr. Ernest Newman’s Musical Studies,’ 
article in the JA/wsicad Times for 
likewise to an excellent article in 
)24, by Mr. Cecil 
easily accessible 


and to his 
October, 1911; 
Musical Opi 
Austin—to quote only a 
instances, 

By way of a practical remedy for the deplorable 
situations which I have outlined, I suggest that a 
fresh start be made with Liszt’s music. I think 
that a close period for all but the very finest 
things in Liszt’s output is no less desirable than 
the frequent performance of these finest things. 1 
should like his inferior music to be forgotten—at 
least for a as thoroughly as that of other 


of December, 1 
few 


time 


|about should be forgotten. 


| whatever good is being given to us to-day. 


great masters is forgotten, and as thoroughly as the | 





|threadbare slogans about programme-music, and 


form, and vulgarity which are so freely bandied 
Let even a clean 
sweep be made of praises as well as of strictures, 
and the ‘ Faust’ Symphony, the ‘ Dante’ Symphony, 
the “Graner Messe,’ and another dozen or so of 
works that represent Liszt at his very best becom 
known by all, to stand or fall on their own merits. 


AND MODERNISM IN 


MUSIC 


CONSERVATISM 


By ArtuuR L. SALMON 


Politics have no place in music—except perhaps 
in the opinion of those who hold that music can 
embrace and express philosophies and metaphysics. 
It would hardly be fair to judge the Labour Party 
by the dismal melody of its “Red Flag.’ But 
undoubtedly the instincts and predispositions that 
differentiate our political ideals can and often do 
find a place in our musical proclivities, even when 
we are not political partisans at all. It is probably 
as true in relation to music as with other things, 
that each one of us is either a little Liberal, or 
else a little Conservative.’ Divesting each term of 
any political significance, we may take conservative 
to mean an attitude more or less static but by no 
means necessarily reactionary ; we may take liberal 
to mean more or less progressive but not necessarily 
revolutionary. 

It may be a counsel of perfection to suggest 
that the ideal attitude would embrace both 
positions. ‘To do so in politics is to be unpopular 
and misunderstood. People prefer a definite 
label. But in music, in art, in literature, a man 
may rightly refuse to label himself. It is also 
possible that our conservative or our progressive 
ideas may not be entirely consistent; they may 
not run evenly through the whole complex strain 
of our individuality. Personally, I find it quite 
possible to be a somewhat high Conservative in 
politics, and at the same time something of a 
Modernist—which is here a better term than 
Liberal—in music. But here again a certain 
element of the conservative comes in. No 
modernism is of any value if it ignores and cuts 
itself from the past. ‘There must be continuity, 
We cannot start afresh ; we must build 
on tradition. And this, to my mind, must provide 
the wisest standpoint; a full recognition and 
enjoyment of whatever good has been passed on 
to us, with an equal recognition and enjoyment of 
Is this 
possible? Perhaps not wholly, because of our 
limitations and our incalculable prejudices. ‘The 
true critic tries to ignore personal bias, to forget 
his own constitutional preferences; but he can 
never wholly succeed. It may not be desirable 
that he should, for it would mean the loss of all 
character and colour. But it is surely possible to 
take the position in music that is taken, say, in 
| literature; that is, to love the older classics, and 


succession. 
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Conrad or Henry James or Hardy need not mean|lie behind remain the same. Some of us may 


fur' 
art as it is in politics. methods are in actual variance, the appeals are 
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to welcome the new things that may become that a new age may claim a new mode of utterance, 


s some day. ‘To love such moderns as | although the human emotion and imagination that 
t of Scott and Wordsworth ; it need not mean | laugh at those who claim to see definite colour in 
forget Homer and Sophocles. Why should} music, but to assert that music contains archi- 
of Tchaikovsky or Debussy or Scriabin} tectural shape is no less an unnatural forcing of 
that we cast off Bach and Beethoven? It] analogies. Music’s mission is to do what the 
ly do so if we embrace that spirit which I | plastic arts and the art of words cannot do: if she 
illed liberal in music, at the utter expense | tries to follow them, she is attempting a thankless 
t sane conservatism which should go with it. | task—attempting to achieve what other means can 


It is the lack of this just balance that makes men| do better. It is only in their underlying spirit 


s partisans; and it is as regrettable in any | the arts are akin, and surely this is enough kinship ; 


Of course it must be confessed that there are | made through entirely different avenues. Perhaps 
litlerences between older and later music—j| we may claim that the best of modern music sees 
nces not so much of aim as of means. Our|this clearly: not the music that seeks to be 
s may not be becoming actually more| metaphysical or philosophical or even descriptive, 
x, but it seems certain that our consciousness | but the music that aims to be lyrical, imaginative, 
ngso. Scientific advance has made us aware | suggestive, passionate. We may allow music to 
r vaster complication in life than men formerly} be a part of the Logos, the Word, the utterance, 
d of. As a consequence, our emotional| but it is not the whole ; it has its defined place as 
maginative elements crave a different measure | a part and an expression of our life—not the whole 
itterance. ‘The old set forms suited their} of life, nor even an expression of the whole. It 
imple and definite purpose. Some musical | gives us what we bring to it; we find in it what it 
rs are fond of comparing music with| evokes from ourselves. It speaks for our wordless 
cture. Itis always a far-fetched comparison ;| aspirations and dreams. 
holds good at all we may say that the 
rvative clings to the clearly defined form, 


the clear-cut simplicity, of Greek building: the (biti 
modernist inclines more to what is wrongly styled Ad Libitum 
Gothic, with its complication, its decorative 


By ‘Frste’ 
usion, its love of the grim and grotesque as 

s of the beautiful. The conservative loves Not a doubt of it; the contemporary compose: 
plainly enounced subject and its definite! of what is known as the advanced’ type is going 


answer, a balance of rise and fall, a logical} through a bad spell. Why? Since the war he has 


ice as of question and reply, of statement} had ampie publicity. In this and other journals 
sponse or comment. But these things do| his cause has been put forward with a blend of 
itisfy or speak for the whole of our natures ;| enthusiasm and knowledge that was rarely if ever 
lefinition, logical statement and development | forthcoming in the case of composers of a 
ilways give the whole of our imaginative} generation ago. Certainly he has no cause to 
otional complexity. They often fail in| complain of want of space or sympathy on the part 

know as atmosphere. ‘They may lack the| of the musical press. Publishers too have done 

ir of the half-told, the half-seen. Rigid | their duty, issuing such a steady stream of new 
lefinition may fail in suggestiveness ; in trying to| music that reviewers cannot keep pace with it. 
all it may tell too little. ‘This truth of art} Public performers have been less encouraging, but 


was known to some who were not moderns in our| then that is the way of public performers. [efore 


sense; Bach knew it, Gluck guessed it,| blaming them let us remind ourselves that the 
Beethoven knew it at his glorious best, Schubert/| strain of concert work, travelling, and (in many 
ind Chopin knew it. hey were sometimes| cases) of teaching leave a performer with little 


trammelled by tradition, at times they were even|time and energy for the study of new works. 


reactionary ; but the great thing was there, and the| When these new works make excessive demands in 


itterances springing from it were such as no/the way of technique, understanding, and (above 
nodernist would wish to leave behind him. We} all) of memorising, the performer has a reasonable 
nust be loyal to the greatness of the past, or we| excuse for fighting shy of mostofthem. ‘The neglect 
annot rightly appraise the passing moment.| of contemporary music on the part of orchestras is 
is undying continuity. The big things of | even more excusable. Composers who write music 
> past are not to be excelled; we shall be rash| that calls for an extravagantly large force and 
rehearsal are merely 


! we say they can never be equalled. a fantastic amount of 
It would be well for us to cast from our minds| knocking their heads against an economic brick 
uch term as ancient or modern, if we find it| wall. When people do that, it’s never the wall that 
for the crux is the public, and there 


lects our estimates. Beauty is not to be dated. | gets hurt 
but this justice that a modernist may pay to the|is no getting away from the fact that the public 


past, should be matched by an equal fairness on| has shown unmistakably that it has little use for 
the part of the conservative. He should admit| contemporary music of the extreme brand. 
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It is easy to say that the public has always| counterpoint of rhythms,’ and the rest of th 


shown a similar lack of interest and enterprise. 
No doubt a large proportion of it is mentally lazy, 
and prefers to go on enjoying familiar music rather 
than make an attempt to get on terms with the new. 


But 


have made a 
present-day 
disappointing 


are plenty of us who 
ellort to appreciate 


If the result has been 


there 
the 
composer. 
reaction in favour 
good deal that we thought we had done with years 
the fault 


worth while 


of classical music—including a 
is not entirely ours. 

to spend a few moments 
discover the reason for the 
time, labour, and money that 


It may be 


lamentable waste of 


yw going On in connection with new music. 


is n¢ 

In The TN Literary Supp nt a few weeks 
ago, Mr. Grant Richards was bemoaning the fact 
that so many books are now being published that 
many fine ones are simply lost in the crowd. 
Reviewers and readers alike cannot cope with the 
output. I believe the same may be said of new 

usic. Far too much is being published, and the 
fittest gets littke chance of surviving because it 
is smothered by the stacks of unfit. The fervid 
propagandists are to blame here. ‘They have done 
so much vociferous hailing of geniuses and 
masterpieces that the public has become shy. 
You may cry Hats off! a genius,’ too often, just 
as you may overdo the cry of © Wolf!’ (whether 
you refer to the animal or to Hugo) lhe need 
now 1s for a period—say five years—in which 
nothing new shall be published, the money and 


spent on publication being 


ellort that are now bein 
leo ] + ] . 
devoted instead to critical examination of the 


and to steady and 


output of the past twenty years, 





rated pertormance of the pi k of the basket. 

his is too much to hope for, of course. But a 
step in the r wht direction would be made if the 
Carnegie Trust temporarily stopped issuing new 
works, and instead subsidised at least three 
performances of the works they have already 
issued \fter all, why should they not do for 

s Symphony what they have done for 
Byrd’s Great’ Service? 

But no propaganda or subsidising of per 
formance can help music unless it has the power 
of attracting not merely the zv/e//igen/sta but the 
great mass of the musical public—a public that is 
larger to-day than ever it was How does 
contemporary music stand in this regard? As a 


result of pretty extensive experience in reviewing 


1 lictenin + leece } : 
and listening to it, no less in hearing the opinions 


of others who have given it a fair show, I have 
no hesitation in saying that the bulk of it fails on 
four grounds: (1) It is monotonous: (2) it is 


}) it is unnecessarily difficult both 
for performer and hearer ; and (4) it is ugly. 

No doubt the modern composer would claim 
He would 
point to his elaborate use of all sorts of novel 
instrumental to his harmonic daring, his 
multitonality, atonality, "juxtaposition of sonorities,’ 


conventional : ( 


above all to have avoided monotony. 


ellects : 


' 


fashionable bag of tricks, as well as to his immens 
range of dynamic effects. On the face of it, this 
wealth of resource ought to make for variety and 


interest, but the hard fact remains that it does 
nothing of the sort unless it is used, first, in 


moderation, and, second, not merely for its own 
sake, but an accessory to material of real 
interest and freshness. Can it be denied that 

the greater proportion of new music the interest 
lies almost entirely in the manner and hardly ev 

(he apparatus of music is now so 
f expression easily 
for a 


as 


in the matter ? 
vast, and the technique of 

acquired, that it is fatally 
composer to turn out work so impressive to the « 

that a Bach Suite or a Beethoven Symphony looks 
puerile in comparison. If music were a matter to 
be looked at, instead of listened to, the contemporary 
writer would win hands down. But the very features 
that make his scores so pretty to the eye are oft 

those that produce monotony in the ear. We long 
something 


so 


easy young 


for 
worth stating, and are given instead an elaborat 
and gorgeously-coloured exposition of the otl 

If the composer would cut out halt 


an occasional plain statement ol 


sort of thing. 
of his chromaticism and two-thirds of his 1 
and the result for orchestra 01 
string quartet, the result would be less monotonous 
the 


vati 


IOUS, 


re-score small 


loo often, however, the removal of 
harmonies and unnecessary notes would leavs 
result too attenuated for any kind of mediun 


n the shape « 


Perhaps something might be done 1 
a duet for ocarinas. 


As to the second of the complaints made abov 
one can imagine the contemporary composé 
exclaiming, What! me conventional In re] 


one can only draw attention to the remark 
similarity that exists, not only between works of 


different composers, but also between works bearing 
widely different labels and programmes. 1 hav 
lately been wading through a_ huge stack ol 


“advanced ’ ( omposers ol 


convinced that 


pianoforte music by 


various nationalities, and I am 


the majority of cases one might safely change th 
titles and names of composers; only an occasiona 
and very astute hearer would spot the deception 
All alike strive so desperately 

to avoid any suspicion of the obvious, that the 
have achieved a uniform state of the far-fetched- 
which is the worst type of conventionality. 
doubt when Lyly began his affectations he and his 
admirers preened themselves on their daring an¢ 
freshness. But in a few years the very tit 
*Euphues’ stood for the worst and most artificia 
of conventions, and it has stood for it even til 
to-day. I am afraid that a very considerable 
proportion of the elaborate, clever, and 
conscious music being turned out to-day will a fer 
years hence strike us in pretty much the sam 
we needn’t wait in order to sé 
signs of wear. Already they are showing. ‘Take 
for example the fashionable Hucbaldisms ane 
Byrdisms. I don’t know how it strikes you, but! 


to be original, an 


sell 


way. Indeed, 
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th must confess to a weariness of the everlasting | were even able to distinguish the minuets from the 
ns fifths, consecutive common chords in root position, | gavottes without seeing the title-page. But with 
this fal relations, and the rest of the easily|this young hopeful’s Minuets, Moons, and 
and manipulated material of the up-to-date primitives. | Marches, you have to look at the labels, and even 
loes I « ct to it not only because of its monotony,|then you wonder whether they haven’t somehow 
in but also because of its cheapness. It requires | got mixed in the wash. 
ow nothing in the way of skill compared with the —___— 
real ordinary decent part-writing that is now despised. Well. I may be a Philistine, but I see no sort 
.t lime was when composers took a pride in good | of fyture for a school of composition so imitative 
orest workmanship; now there seems to be a sort Of | as that of to-day. There is scarcely a composer 
eves fear of it, as if the technique of composition were | yith any resource left if you bar him from folk 
WW incompatible with originality. As a result we have| cong the ancient modes, and the idiom of the 
asily al of young students and composers who are | \fedjzval and Tudor composers. I am as enthu- 
ouns apparently anxious to avoid anything that would | cjastic as anybody over all these things—in fact, 
> lead the public to suppose they had studied |jize a good many other musicians brought up 
looks elsewhere than under one of our Hucbalds. Here, largely on plainsong, I was using modal harmony 
on 0 for example, is a quotation from an Opus 2,/a4s5 a matter of course, week in, week out, years 
orary published a few weeks ago: before lots of these young composers had got into 
tures : ~———. long trousers. And my adherence to folk-song is 
Lu ne — ™~ es _—— ° o > ? 
ft f+. 97 ee jo? oe] 35-39 a | almost as long-lived. But we don’t want these 
a 6 je Se a jo oo __ —— =e ae : : , i 
ong $ i : ais — i= —!-_e'le ‘| delightful things out of season as well as in. The 
thing | j? . fact is, a good many composers are badly over 
a | ' <= ae 9 . ° 
orat wityt es ys ere - *-| doing the sham-antique, and in such a avay as to 
- ; = | rt n 
othet i = === : 2 — *- | suggest that certain idioms and progressions are a 
t } ; mere stop-gap and substitute for original thought 
vs so on, with devastating effect for three pia iia 
—— pag There are not two bars of decent part ai i ; 
; . , . . 2« > , eayv ¢ ak! y t 
, writing in the whole affair. ‘This piece is called - a may say that ie wane ~ wer etl 1. 
mous. 7 “rhe March Home.’ Here are a few bars from |°f the Opus Pe some callow youth, rr ! we 
‘The Moon’—an appropriate source : pc Ig quoted above were very unusual he would 
ave a be right. But they may be capped by progressions 
dium. 3 4 © © fe _  » j2 © © te _ . ' from almost every parcel of new music received 
De S) t |for review. Thus, since the above was written, I 
s have (without hunting for them) come across 
1% ” . _ enough things of the kind to serve as illus 
} fe te e -e« co 3 , } . . ‘ 
abo é tos < tos is = © \trations to a good-sized primer on How 
¥ e-, 7 . ° 
m post . aiuaibisnaindinianias —_ ~” |Not to Compose. Here is a sample from 
) rep end some Welsh dances. A four-bar phrase (pre 
irkable & s lunar inanity is solemnly repeated, and | sumably of folk-origin) is played by the left hand 
rks ol forms the core of the piece. ‘The left hand deals|in single notes and repeated a fifth higher by 
bearing n fifths throughout, save in about half a dozen|the right hand; this is followed by a four-bar 
I have HB places where an enterprising sixth occurs. | phrase in consecutive fifths, after which the 
ack ol innot resist the temptation to quote yet one more | opening phrase is played, also in consecutive fifths 
ers ol xtract from this set of pieces: Then another four-bar phrase is given out by the 
that 1 y right hand in single notes, answered by the left in 
nge tl Fa, 12 —F— = ‘—- | ditto. ‘Then we go back on our tracks and repeat 
v— = =—S- the sixteen bars with which we beg: Ac 
Asif je . -~ es = F sg ¢ the srxteen Dars with which we began. couple 
ception | nj? al ecoew a ee of bare fifths round off this composition.’ From 
nal, an ba {2 , | Start to finish we have nothing but single notes or 
vat the t a6 ——— == = -#-+|bare fifths. The piece represents a couple of 
1 > te seo wp fairies d ie \fter due tk I Re a 
tche airies Gancing. After due thought you perceive 
ty. N ‘ — ae _ |that Fairy No. 1 does a hop round, followed by 
ant °% _— i. 2 S - 3 a Fairy No. 2, after which the pair take a turn 
ing and yo be te ty Fs —<s together. ‘This is shown by the disposition of the 
ae tl 1 f ~<~ Rex’ parts, which (as you will have perceived) are 
artific _ aS a a . = limited to two—the exact number of fairies 
evel ——- } (jets [3 #——>—| |concerned. Subtle, isn’t it? But where is the 
bl — music? If you can find any in such futilities as 
elf ' . is, are easy “ase : 
nd seu lhe reader would never guess the title of the this, you are easy to please 
ill a fer work from which this is taken; hence the value of | © 4 i 
he sam abels. It is calleda Minuet. Of course it might & Se te st oP @ ete ge: 
‘ hewn } -— a — kG ba = 
r to © lave been called by a score of other names, any |]# — 
x, ‘Tar one of which would have fitted it better. When "v 
sms al an old composer wrote a dance, nobody could ra i 2 Se 
it n . me . fs o @#° @ei#? © wig 2° welts ee 
ou, but mistake it for anything but dance music, and they | * 2. ee 
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Now the composer in this case is not a| believe the very word fugue’ raises a pitying 
callow youth, but a fairly well-known composer | smile among the young bloods of to-day, yet there 
and critic, and one of the leaders of the | is no doubt that the writing of fugue is one of the 
Welsh Nationalist party. ‘lhe main objects | of very finest of studies. I agree that very few 
this party, so far as I understand them, are to free) should be written for publication. But if all our 
Welsh music from the malign influence of | composers under thirty years of age wrote at least 
\nglicanism and ‘Teutonism, in order that she| one a week. preferably for string quartet, we should 


may develop a s hool of her own. So little of the 


music composed by members of this Wales-for- 


Welsh party has come my way — I do not 


know how they are getting on with their scheme of 


self-isolation. 
little 
German yoke 


judge from this 
thrown olf the 
to put on that of France. This Fairies’ 
Dance’ merely suggests the feebler antics of the 
young French school, with a glance at the Stravinsky 

‘Les Cing Doigts.’ If gallant little Wales thinks 
this is a exchange, there is nothing more 
said. funeral. But the point 
that is of real interest to musicians generally is the 


But if we 
they 
only 


may 


seem to have 


¢ 


good 


to be lis fer 


fact that a composer of standing can bring him- 
elf to write, and (more wonderful still) can get 
published, a piece which from its very nature 
(consisting as it does of nothing but unisons and 
fifths) requires no skill in the composer ot1 
verformer, and contains nothing of interest for 
the hearer. If this sort of thing is to be called 


‘composition ’ and ‘ music,’ then any youngster at 
school can turn it out by the yard—in fact, the 
human agent isunnecessary. ‘There must be plenty 


f mechanical contrivances that can be made to 
produce plates or pianola rolls of simple series of 
notes in single file, and duplicated at the interval of 
a fifth. ‘The fifth-merchants no doubt think their 
rsion to primitive But 
of cannot avoid the feeling that some of 
write tl itis along sight 
than decent part-writing. Beerbohm ‘Tree 
never hit a the head m« ne tly than 
when, speaking of the daubs of ‘futurist’ 
iinters, he id, Futurism is loin-cloth of 
incompt \s with painting, so with 
‘lopment, good part-writing, 
all these and the of the 
technical outfit, are to acquired 
of time and sweat, and no 
ver done much without them. On 
he contrary, know that several great men 


ist failed to make the most of their gifts because 


methods is progress. 


reve 
us 
less 


them is way because 


ible 


trol 


nail on re 


som 


the 


musi ihematic deve 


\dulation rest 


OmpoOsers be 


ynly at the cost 
omposer has 


we 


f a lack of the technique of composition. 
Berlio is aie the outstanding example. 
ven Schubert, heaven-born genius though he 
was, would \ r bet ! th an he does to-day had he 


bya? 


schooled  hims lf to d 
eat them. And Beethoven 
late the day that he 
leal to learn in regard to fugue and counterpoint. 
Chose fugues that he indulged in during his last 


evelop themes rather than 
himself realised 
still had a good 


in 


period—how much better they might have been 
had he gone through the mill more ranting in 
his young days! ‘They would certainly have been 
shorter, and probably a good deal less dry. I 


specimen, | = 
| chromatic 


| 
| 
| 


in a short time get rid of the muddled matter and 
untidy and pretentious manner that spoil so much 
of to-day’s output. 


Much of the monotony that find in 
present-day music is the result of chromaticism. 
Given the choice between over-diatonic and over- 
music, the normal ear prefers the 
former. Spohr has long been uncer such a cloud 
that hardly anybody dare say a good word for him, 
but his chief defect—over-chromaticism—is also 
that of many of the living composers who despise 
him most. Yet the main difference between 
Spohr’s harmonic method and that of —— (her 
you may fill in any one of a score of names) is 
merely one of fashion. Where Spohr over-used 
a diminished seventh, works a ninth to 
death. We object to Spohr’s chromaticism not 
because it is chromatic, but because it is chromati: 
in an old-fashioned and over-expressive way. We 
find it cloying. Similarly, the next generation 
(even a good proportion of the present one) will 
object to the chromaticism of —— on the ground 
of its crudity. Not that crudity is its only fault. 
Much of it is as cloying as anything Spohr wrote. 
His diminished sevenths and minor ninths sound 
quite bracing after some contemporary strin 
dominant ninths. 


we 


gs of 


I spoke above of the exorbitant technical 
demands made by the modern composer. How 
many rehearsals were necessary for Pierrot 
Lunaire’? I forget the exact figure, but 1 


remember that it suggested quite a decent cricket 
score. Such a matter is relative, of course. If the 
results are worth the trouble there is little cause for 
complaint. But a composer whose music demands 
about ten times the amount of preparation necessary 
for the accepted masterpieces has something t 


LO 
live upt Is there : hing like a p tionat 
live up to. s there anything like a proportionate 


result? Inthe case of the Schénberg work very 
few people thought the game was worth the 
candle. Moreover, it appeared that the hearer 
had to work almost as hard as the performers, 
so that even a costly series of rehearsals will 
not suffice: there must be repeated performances 
as well. Even then it is doubtful whether the 


ile to grasp more 
the complexities. 
true; but the 
many com- 
pieces 


Englist 


normal human ear will ever be al 
than a smallish proportion of 

* Pierrot’ is an extreme case, it is 
unpractical fault is shown by 
posers of songs and short instrumental 
Thus, an advertisement of of 
songs contains this sentence : 

We speak from personal experience with many if 
them when we say that after sing ging them for perhaps 
a hundred ae one feels that one is only beginning to 
appreciate them, and is still finding new beauties. 


same 


a series 
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Now, it is a test of good music that one is still 
finding new beauties at the hundredth performance. 
But I refuse to admit that it ought to be necessary 
to reach anything like that number in order to 

to appreciate its beauty. Among the finest 
songs of the great Zzeder writers is there one that 
does not yield up a good deal of beauty at a first 
yr ond hearing ? 
singer to wait so long for the revelation is expecting 

uch—for it must be remembered that if it 
takes the singer all that time, the listener also is 
likely to be in the same fix. Whenever I hear so 
much about the necessity for hearing a piece of 


man who introduced his brother—a 


from memory), “Sir, you will presently find my 
brother very entertaining.’ Sir,’ said Johnson, 
I can wait.’ But these are less leisurely days, and, 
frankly, we can’t wait. A composer who writes a 
song or anything else that means nothing to the 
till it has been performed a few score of 
times must not complain if we suspect him of not 
knowing his job. A reader may remind me that 
works by the great composers were not 
rstood by contemporary hearers, and were 
ey eceived with laughter. But I think it will 
be found that in all but a very few cases the works 
the Ninth Symphony—were too long, or 

00 noisy, or unusually discordant, rather than 
ncomprehensible. Moreover, we are now dis- 
small forms, such as songs and pianoforte 


many 





solos, and here I think there can be no doubt that 
ractically all the output of the great composers 
has been understandable to the contemporary ear. 


[he composer who writes unnecessarily difficult 
music is standing in his own light. 


The ugliness of so much modern music is 
indeniable, even when we make due allowance for 
auty being largely a matter of taste. After all, 
vilised people have arrived at a general agreement 
sto what is beautiful in physiology and nature, 
1 all but a few eccentric folk think pretty much 
same as to what is beautiful in speech-sounds 
nd vocal tone. For example, nobody maintains 
mat the corncrake has a beautiful voice and the 


nightingale an ugly one. It is conceivable, of 

irse, that we should tire of everlasting 
nightingales, and we may desire an occasional 
touch of corncrake by way of relief. But what 


should we think of a man who wanted corncrake 
| the time, and looked round for his gun whenever 
dared lift its voice in the neigh 
[here are composers whose constant 
| hey 


4 nightingale 
url od ? 
lissonance suggests the corncrake fancier. 

ke ugliness for its own sake. 

No discord can be too violent if its point and 
relationship to its context are evident. The discord 
with which Beethoven starts the last part of the Ninth 
Symphony still strikes us as being a stoutish eflort, 

it we may be sure that if Beethoven had been 
Writing the work to-day he would have set down 
such a snorter that the existing chord would seem | 





A composer who expects a | 


music over and over again, I am reminded of the} 
rather dull | 
chap-—-to Sam Johnson with the remark (I quote} 


lescabiines And nobody would complain, because 
| the text demands something of the kind. But 
| Beethoven would know better than to write a 
|whole work made up of snorters; and that is 
| just what Schénberg, Barték, Schmitt, Stravinsky, 
Varese, Sorabji, and half-a-dozen others, appear 
| zo¢ to know. 

Next month I hope to be able to show by 
| examples that a large proportion of the etlect of 
modern music has little existence except on paper, 
and that the extreme technical demands often 
yield a result so ‘small as to make the effort profit 
| less both to performer and hearer. 


| P.S.—Some readers may contemplate writing 
}and accusing me of attacking modern music on 
too slightan acquaintance. It may save them some 
| trouble if I point out that for at least twelve years 
past I have in various ways been up to my neck in 
it. I began by thinking it was almost everything 
its admirers claimed for it ; but the bulk of it has 
|}worn so badly, and yielded so slight a return 
for a lot of labour, that it has merely sent me 
back, with renewed appetite, to the older classics. 
If that were merely my own experience, it would 
not be worth writing about. But all sorts of 
signs show that it is the experience of a very 
large section of the musica! public, and that is 
why I have tried to discuss the situation. 


AND THE INFLUENCE OF 
JOACHIM 


PULVER 


BRAHMS 


By JEFFREY 


In spite of the popular belief that the contrary 
was the case, Brahms attained to European fame 
at a comparatively early age. It may possibly 
provide a romantic background for a biography to 
dwell at harrowing length upon a musician’s early 
struggles’ in order to bring out the brilliance of 
his later career in brighter light. ‘That Brahms had 
to fight hard for a few years to combat the 
opposition of musico-political factions, cannot be 
denied; but the years of his battling against 
prejudice and ignorance were, in relation to the 
magnitude of his ultimate triumph, few in 
number. In some respects Schumann’s enthusiastic 
prophecies regarding the future of brahms were a 
hindrance rather than a help, in so far that the 
essay Neue Bahnen’ gave the young composer a 
much higher standard of expectation to satisfy. 
Yet, in spite of the derision heaped upon him by 
some, as Schumann’s musical 
Messiah, scarce fifteen * Neue 
Bahnen’ from the German Requiem, and only a 
decade and a half intervened between the period 
at which the twenty-year-old accompanist of the 
violinist Edward Remeényi first met Joachim and 
the year in which he was probably the most 
discussed musician in Europe. Now it 
thing to compose good music and quite another to 
make it known throughout the musical world; 
and of all the devoted friends who risked ridicule 


newly-discovered 


years separated 


is one 





the of the 


yurger, not One was so persistent or so 


cause 


by 


and opprobrium espousing 
young Haml 
successful as Joseph Joachi 

ttending the first meeting 
sufficiently 
that 


circumstances 


tween Brahms and Joachim are 


Into the political happenings 


brought about the appearance of the violinist 
| rd Remeényi at Hamburg there will be no 
need to go: suttice it to remember that at the 

of th th century he was playing in 
Brahms’s birthpla wl there as a_ political 
refug Pianist and _ violinist were quickly 

racted to each other, and a series of concerts 
irrang Re nyi, having met Joachim during 
his student-days at the Vienna (Conservatoire, 
contrived that the short to undertaken by hin 
vith Lrahms shou nd at Hanover, so that he 

ght r w his acquaintance with his old school 
fellow Ch IFeSS made by Brahms upon 
the director of t royal music at Hanover, both 
as pianist and as composer, was very deep, and 1s 
suthciently well-known t ible us to pass It over 
with a bare mention But from that moment 


wa formed between the 


onwat i ntimacy 
two men that lasted until the death of the younger 
It was through Joachim that Brahms 
made the juaintance of the Schumanns, and 
through him he was first made known to the greate 
publ 
| friendship was only a few onths old 
wh Brahms asked Joachim for his first piece of 
Ldvir yn the order in which his first published 
nus ild ay al I a letter dated in 
(ctober, 135 Joachim wrot 
" ell in W rder hould let 
to t wot t t which y 
f IT am 
y I irs Oo the 
t k vw), I i myself t 
r rd all ! st a t I had 
" t t giv schumanns a 
| i i Ir Ss at the gran 
[ n tain ur hide the hill, 
r frier i shelter t é iy r 
It 1 ! t i naterl r the ! 
andpoint, at er re from your with whi ‘ 
y wor rv t world \ 
! l $ mair AVeT Isl if 1 
t 3} gt worl ig e 
ut he gives a suggested sequence for the first 
seven ¥ s, and adds §Xc., Anitum In the 
t ng vear the violinist again wrote (June 27, 
IO5 “You dear, mode st fellow, you ask me 
for criticism, and I can only tell you how much I 
have learnt.’ Here the modesty was undoubtedly 
Joachim’s, for he was the better-schooled musician 


the variation 
the teachings 
stood pre-eminent. In 
ar Joachim was again appealed 
modelling of the I) minor 
fortes into a Symphony (it 
Op. 13), 


juestion was in 


but the 
ind in this Brahms, thanks to 
his Marxsen, 
July of the same ye 
to for advice 
for 

later 


work in ¢ 
form, 
{ master 
on the re 
pial 

Pianoforte (¢ 


sonata two 


hecan the ncerto, 


Brahms writing 
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| 


| letter, dated March 5, 











I must just add that I want to let the low D pr 


dominate at the beginning, and that is why ¢t 


F-B flat 
Will you enc 


in the clarinets and bassoons is so weak... . 


yurage me to go on with the other: 


ments I feel so imbecile. 


Brahms in 


A 


winter of 1855-5 


most brilliant idea came to 
, and it must 
subject of repeated discussion between the frie 
for on February 26, 1 


‘ 


36, he wrote to Joachi 


I want to remind you of have 


ten spoken, and beg vou to let namel 


us Carry it out, 


exercises in C erpoint. Ea 





ne another 


4 
@ 


i the other’s work back every fortnight (i1 


week’s time, therefore) with remarks and his own wor 


a good long time, until we 
ally clever. ... Why should not tw 


some re 


, earnest people like ourselves be able t 


one another far better than any Professor co 
I am looking forward to the first batch. Let us take 
seriously. It would be very pleasant and use! 


The 
confessed, 


be 


performances. 


became irregular 


He had the work of his office t 


soon 


have be en the 


it 


plan was carried out, but Joachim, it must 
in his 


fulfil, and his procrastination and unpunctuality 


Brahms 


mon 


from 
the 


uickly brought a remonstrance 
instituted, 


\ system of 
derived to be spent on music and books. 


say, it was Brahms’s library which profited t 


fining was 


to 
the greatest extent. In 
actual help of Joachim is visible in his fri 
work. My old 
he had examined the Brahnis’s 
Concerto for pianoforte in D minor (in Joachim’s 
and 
the 
(Juintet in | 


many other directions th 





manuscript of 


in it several correct 

In the 
minor was given the forn 
} 


found 


violinist. 


possession ) 


same way the 


in 
1ade DY 


} 
yy which it is known to-day the advice and 


Joachim. Brahms had intended this wor! 


originally to quartet (with two violon 


In making known the work 
Joachim the first in the field. 
a century elapsed (until the C minor Symphony 
Op. 68, before Hans von Bbulo\ 
was sufficiently convinced of Brahms’s qualities t 
the enthusiastic propagand: 
composer that stands to his credit 


Regardless of the 


was 
was produced 


embark upon 
favour of the 

But Joachim was a pioneer. 
invective hurled at him, and therefore not to be 
accused of having been impelled by any persona 
considerations, he persisted in performing and 
having performed the works of his friend. Indeed, 
he ran great risk of damaging his own reputation 
for the Press as a rule misinterpreted his motives 
When he played the Brahms Violin Concerto fo 
the first time at Berlin, the papers printed the 
most violent of attacks upon his taste, ané 
wondered why he should honour so terrible 4 
work, in addition make an orchestra ol 
students (the Hochschule) accompany 
‘rubbish.’ When he produced Brahms’s Serenade 
at Hanover, he received the following anonymous 


5, 1500: 


and 


sucl 


Needless 


teacher, Andreas Moser, said that 
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ahms’s Serenade is a monstrosity, a caricature, a 
which should never have been published, much 
we say here, whilst the Pianoforte 

p to us last winter still sticks in our 


performed fe 
erto served 


It is inexcusable that such filth should have 
offered to a public thirsty for good music. ... . 
we be spared grimaces of this kind in the future! 
: do not tax the patience of your audience too 
S ly, and do not impose on them a taste for that 
W in only be the greatest torture to people wit! 
ears, 
se two instances will be enough to show 
lings stood. Che press-criticism and the 


yus scurrility were both contemptuously 
ij, and Joachim continued to insinuate the 


wo! f his friend into the programmes of 
Germany. Certainly all the chamber music of 
Brahms and most of the orchestral compositions 
were first performed at Berlin by Joachim and the 
0 ra of the Hochschule; and the example set 
by the capital of Prussia was, in those days, 
followed by very many centres. That other cities 
were later in following the lead of Berlin and 


Hanover, may be traced to the absence of friends 


like Joachim or the lack of courage in those who 
much as to the New German’ 
party and the Weimar-Bayreuth coterie. 
N one, with the possible exceptions of Sir 
Charles Stanford and, through him, the Cambridge 
iversity Musical Society, and Sir George Grove, 
had so much to do with the popularisation of 


were there, as 


brahms’s music in England as Joachim. From the 
beginning to the end of Brahms’s creative period 
| is indefatigable in introducing the work of 
his friend to London audiences. As late as 1892 
\ ;), he wrote to Brahms that the houses were 
packed and that people had to be turned away ; 
that the most tremendous enthusiasm prevailed, 
wl he Joachim (uartet was advertised t 
rform compositions by Brahms. It is still 


mmon knowledge that to a certain school of 
better, supposed musicians) the 
works of Brahms offered opportunities for oppo 
m to a manner of expression that was new to 

and which, when placed before them, they 
uld not comprehend. but, in spite of this, and 
thanks to the few faithful Brahms’s 
genius, he rapid strides in this country. 
soon it became ‘the thing’ to confess to a love 
f music, since it gave the ignorant the 
reputation for being in the same galley with the 
few who at first really saw the possibilities that 
ll lay dormant in the blue-eyed, fair-haired, 
frequenter of the Vienna Rother Igel.’- So much 
so that Joachim Ernst Rudorff on 


isicilans (or, 


te liev ers in 
made 


wrote to 


time to tell you about the musical 
England. The most remarkable thing 
y mind is the rapidity with which Brahms’s works 
ecome known, in a manner which far exceeded 
y expectations. Schumann made | 
gress here. Even the B major ()uartet, which was 
treated so scornfully at Berlin, went down here. 


I have no 


conditions in 


much slower pro- 


desire that 
When writing to! 


It had always been Joachim’s 
brahms should visit England. 


ing in the triumph of another. 
never 


Clara Schumann from London (July, 1858) on 
| the subject of the Crystal Palace, he added: 

But never in my life have I so 

I was not an 


much regretted that 
organist as in this wonderful temple of 
' , j , oe 

glass. To hear Johannes play there on one of the many 
beautiful organs, and particularly on the large one in the 
middle ilding, would be magnificent. Indeed, 
Johannes must make the acquaintance of London, it 
would suit him here. 


of the | 


He made another attempt to entice Brahms to 
[-ngland when he wrote to his friend respecting the 


oller of the honorary degree of Mus. Doc. by the 


University of Cambridge (from London, April 
107 : 

Prof. Macfarren . . . will have written to you 
on behalf of the Rector of the University to know 
whether you will accept the distinction of honorary 
Doctor of Music which they wish to confer on your 
The University wishes to honour me in this manner 
ilso, and I have said ‘Yes.’ It is the first time the 
title of Doctor has ever been voluntarily offered to a 
foreigner. It is a proof, at any rate, of how highly 


ht of here, ar 
r no) } 
in England. 


your things are thou; 
the musical world 





is whether you will really come to yi 
may be made a Doctor (a solemn cerem: the 
whole University is present), Without this you cannot 
be created Doctor. 

Dy = : —_ . . 
Probably the thought of facing the whole 


University’ with 


the retiring and sensitive Johannes 
foot in England. 

Exhibiting the greatest possible 
furthering his colleague’s 
abroad, 


a speech was quite sufficient for 
—_ 


never set 


friendship in 
interests at hom«e 1 


concerned witl 


and 
Joachim was just as much 
securing an adequate post for Brahms when the 
opportunity presented itself. Without disparaging 
the many excellencies of Julius Stockhausen, h¢ 
bitterly that musician 
received an offer of the post at Hamburg which he 
thought belonged by right to his friend. 
to Ave-Lallemant on the subject ( January 

3), he said that the insult to Johannes will not 
be forgotten in the history of art—But, enough! 
and that it was particularly sad to think that 
Brahms, with his child-like love for his native city, 
should have been passed over in favour of some 
one greatly inferior to him in talent and character. 
In the same letter we find also the words: Simply 
as a wan on whom one can rely I have the highest 
opinion of Johannes’s capabilities and character. 
It is quite likely that Joachim took the matter far 
more to heart than did Brahms himself; at any 
rate, the latter was on quite intimate terms with the 


was disappointed when 


Writing 


singer. The two had met during the Rhin« 
Festival of May 11-13, 1856, when Stockhausen 
sang Elijah.’ An intimacy sprang up between 


them, and before the end of the month they 
had arranged to give two concerts together. The 
first took place on May 27, at Cologne, and 
the second on the 29th at Bonn. Brahms 
accompanied the singer, and between them they 
scored a veritable triumph. But the pianoforte 
solos of Brahms evoked little enthusiasm, and 
he had once more the vicarious pleasure of assist 
The Hamburger 
looked playing as_ his 


upon pianoforte 
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vocation, and never played in public when he could 
earn sufficient for his needs in any other way. 
Moreover, at some periods, it required all the 
of Clara Schumann and Joseph 
Joachim to encourage to practise on the 
pianoforte at all. 

In February, 1867, Avé-Lallemant, at Hamburg, 


eceived another letter from Joachim on the sam« 
bject as before, with a few very caustic remarks 


pursuasion 
him 





idded 
I suppose, judging by the I’hilharmonic’s antecedents, 
tis » good hoping that you will arouse yourselves 
w and offer a fitting appointment to ‘fe greatest 
} y (I know what I am saying)—to 
| nes Brahms, of Hamburg. <A certain amount 
s ring and la f appreciation seem to be 
ntial of great minds, and 
rhaps the Philharmonic Society 
nsider it their duty to the Fatherland to 
sacril themselves patriotically for the sake of 
Brat *s future. 
It mattered not what was the nature of the 
service that Joachim could render Brahms; it 


nattered little at what inconvenience to himself— 
he was always ready to help. Although not so 
leavours to secure the publication 





tive in his end 
of his friend’s music as he was to introduce it by 
is Own performances, he nevertheless did his 
best for Brahms even in this direction. On 
May 1 , he wrote to the composer 

Dr. is G ast what there was 

r things his , and I think he 

repar print one of your les. But he did 

‘ 1 like to print me smaller things at 

Can you not offer him s songs 


was not so amenable with regard to the Concerto. 


Joachim’s zeal on 


blind 


» supposed that 


behalf was entirely due to 


Imiration for Brahms. He was by no means 
ndifferent to the composer’s weaknesses ; indeed, 
he obstinacy and sensitiveness of Brahms mor 


in once strained their friendship to its limits. 


Brahms, according to Joachim’s letter to Gisela 
\rnim (October 20, 1854), was  egoism 
ncarnat ‘ var fit. He 
b yes over in his cheery way with exuberant 
\oughtlessness Yet, in spite of all the grounds 
n nt which mentions in this letter, 
ve and esteem for the Hamburger never 
nged. No memory of Johannes Brahms should 
smissed from the mind before an appreciative 
ight for Joseph Joachim has formed, for 
him was the high priest } ached the 
i ) was tine ngn priest who preacner tne 

gospel of Schumann’s musical Messiah.’ 
The author acknowledges gratefully the kindness of 
Messrs. Macmillan, 1 rteously permitting him to reprint 

b K t 
rtal racts from their * Letters fr and to Joseph 
( 1), translated by Nora | ley 

I Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians’ recently 
1 by Messrs. D is to appear in a German edition, 
t ranslation being r the supervision of Dr. Alfred 
Bi I lishers will be t Max Hesses Verlag 





NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
VI.—JOHN THORNE 

In Morley’s list of ‘practicioners’ in 1597, at the 
end of his well-known treatise, appears the name of 
Thorne as a Tudor composer of eminence, yet 
biographical details are _ lacking. Indeed, the 
only clue to his personal history is the eulogistic 
epitaph quoted by Francis Drake in his ‘ Eboracum,’ 
in 1736, and reprinted by Sir John Hawkins in 1776, 

get the date of his death as 
Yet even if no other detail has 


from which we 
December 7, 1573. 
previously been published, Thorne’s compositions 
which have survived bear ample testimony to the 
estimation in which he was held by his contem- 
poraries. Hawkins had the discrimination to print 
one of his Motets, ‘Stella coeli extirpavit,’ which 
Dr. Ernest Walker, in his ‘History of Music in 
England’ (second edition, 1924), says ‘has excellent 
qualities.’ 

From the inscription on his monument in York 
Minster it is evident that Thorne was not only a 
sound musician, ‘most perfect in his art,’ but was 
also a logician of eminence, as well as a man of 


attractive personality. 

Mr. John E. West, in his ‘ Cathedral Organists’ 
rhorne as Organist and Master of 
York Minster, and gives the date 
, > He was 


1550 


1922), includes 
the Choristers of 
of his appointment tentatively as 
certainly organist under Queen Mary, so that we are 
fairly safe in stating that his birth-date was c. 1520. 
No particulars have come down as to his master, 
but it is more than probable that he studied under 
Leonard Mason, who was organist and vicar-chora 
of York from 1520 to 1545. 

Thorne was, no doubt, organist of York Minster 
from 1545 till There is one incident in 
his career that has not been noticed by any previous 
namely, that he suffered depriva 


his death. 


musical historian 


tion for his adherence to the old Faith. In the 
remarkable work entitled ‘De Visibili Monarchia, 
published in 1571 by Nicholas Saunders (Regius 
Professor of Canon Law at Oxford Universit 


the seventh book gives a list of the English bishops 
and clergy that suffered for the Faith under Elizabeth, 
ncluding Archbishop Heath, of York, who was Chan- 


cellor of the Kingdom under Queen Mary, and who 
died at Chobham, on Decembet 157° Saunders 
so gives the following list of Chief Musicians who 
were deprived of their office: ‘Magistri Musices, 
officio suo ob Primatus confessionem eject! 
Sebastianus, in Cathedrali Ecclesia Londoniens 


Thornus, in Metropoli Eboracensi Prestonus, in 


oppido Vindelisorensi.’ 


Thus we learn that in 1560 John Thorne, ch ef 
musician in York Minster—as well as Sebastian 
Westcote, of St. Paul’s, and ‘Thomas Preston, of 


Windsor—sufiered deprivation at the hands of the 
visitors. However, like Master Sebastian of St. Paul’s, 
Master Thorne was apparently permitted to hold his 
post at York on account of his rare musical talent. 
in office till his death, in 1573, and 
was buried, as Drake informs us, in the Minster, 
n the middle aisle, from the West door.’ The 
inscription on his monument runs as follows 


He continued 


Here lyeth Thorne, musician most perfect in his art, 

In Logic’s Lore who did excell ; al! vice who set apart; 

Whose Life and conversation did all men’s Love allure, 

And now doth reign above the Skies in joys most firm 
and pure. 

Who dyed December 7, 1573. 
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In addition to the beautiful Motet, ‘Stella coeli| This is no case of doubtful or disputed readings, 
extirpavit,’ for three voices, printed by Hawkins, | such as the second-horn entry in the first movement 
there is an ‘In Nomine’ at Oxford, and an|of the ‘Eroica,’ the redundant bars in the Scherzo of 
‘Exultabunt sancti,’ for the organ, in the Redford | the Fifth Symphony, or the /emfo of the Pres/o in the 
MS srit. Mus., Add. MSS. 29,996)—admirable| Ninth. Such vari /ectiones—there are a few minor 
spe ns of Thorne’s genius. It is of interest to} ones—as are disclosed by a comparison of the 
t the original MS. of the last-mentioned organ | published scores with the manuscript corrected and 
n the handwriting of John Redford, while| sent by Beethoven to the Philharmonic Society of 

omposer represented is Thomas Preston,| London, now deposited on loan with the British 
t and Master of the Choristers at Windsor, | Museum, do not affect the issues. 
is ‘deprived’ at the same time as Thorne, That, even a century after the first performance of 
ed above from Saunders’s book. It is also|the work, there are. still questions awaiting an 
of note that in the three-part ‘Stella coeli,’| answer, will be made clear by the following anthology 
ntly in Baldwin’s MS. in Buckingham Palace | of extracts from the writings of musicians of varying 

now on permanent loan to the British | degrees of eminence, selected without any attempt to 

, the composer is described as ‘ Mr. Thorne| make it exhaustive ; 

Nor must it be forgotten that three 
by ‘Master Thorne’ are still preserved, 
which, ‘O mortal man, behold and see,’ is to : ‘ 

. oo , carts Pipe ar speaking beauty of which is, if possible, increased 
in Redford s moral play of ; Wit and by the peculiar tones of the horn—the fourth horn be it 
the ballad being registered in 1563 by observed—which delivers it. 

erlewood. All three ballads will be found ‘In the course of this variation, the horn has again 

MSS. 15,233 in the British Museum. some difficult feats to accomplish [quotations omitted], 

but Beethoven has amply repaid this most huma1 

instrument for any such trials by the lovely part whicl 

STUDIES ON THE HORN he has given it in this ddagzo. The fourth horn was in 
By W. F. _ BLANDFORD his good graces all through the movement. 

*Note.—The fourth horn. In the present case the 
fourth horn may have been a friend to whom he wished 
. , to do a special favour.’ (* Beethoven and his Nine 
“CHORAL SYMPHONY Symphonies,’ London, 1896, pp, 300-3.) 


» 1+ 
add 


anot! 


Orgat 


Grove, Sir G. (in reference to the first five bars of 


the section marked (/))—‘Ilere, too is a melody, th 


} 


the instrumental parts « ontained n the nine Hormanx, R.—Until recently it was understood 
mies of Beethoven, none, it is safe to say, has that beethoven only made use of the simple horn ; 

| more comment, caused more speculation, or} this cannot have been the case, for we find (1) the low 
e subject of more anxiety in performance than G (not playable on the simple horn); (2) Beethoven 
en to the Fourth Horn in the Adagio of the| never used long sequences of notes in a key with many 
? sharps or flats as the signature. Oral tradition has 
it that, at the time of Beethoven, Levi, a fourth-horn 

} 


Symphony.’ 
roblems that it offers centre in the sixteen : 
; , player at Vienna, possessed a recently invented valve 
ymmon time that begin the third Adagio lees , Sof this} “Wes nail 
on at har 82 of the f : » for alihenah of norn; on the ground o! this invention it was tmagined 
section at bar o}3 Of the movement ; ae although the that all horn passages could be played with equal tone 
part rejuires consideration as a whole and contains quality. Probably for this reason, Beethoven (w 
er lesser difficulties, the remainder by itself could scarcely have heard it himself in his greater 
irdly have attracted much comment. later works) wrote the difficult passage for the fourt! 
Here is the celebrated passage, familiar to all who| horn in E?. The whole part lies badly for the player, 
} : ie § the tone sre seem nbt t} ‘ 
have studied a score or an analytical programme| "4 in view of the tone there seems no doubt that th 
second half of the solo is better on an FE horn. 
(*Praktische Instrumentationslehre,’ English translation, 
London, 1593.) (The translation slightly altered. 


} 
he Work 


STANFORD, Sir C. V.—'*In the slow movement the 
influence of his beloved horn predominated; the part 
was given, curiously enough, to a fourth-horn player, 
usually the inferior of the other three, and its difficulty 
(but not impossibility) suggests that the fourth hornist 
in the orchestra at Vienna was the best of the f . 
(‘Interludes,’ London, 1922, p. 46. 


WEINGARTNER, F.—‘In any case it is strange that 
he should have entrusted this extremely difficult and 
carefully worked-out solo to the fourth horn. I admit 
that in the Kaim-orchestra at Munich I once had 
a fourth-horn player—Herr Stange—who gave thi 
passage excellently, but he was certainly an exception. 
As a general rule it will be safer to assign the passage 
[beginning at (4) in the extract] to the third or first horn 
player according to their respective merit.” (‘On the 
Performance of Beethoven’s Synwphonies,’ Leipsic, 
London, Xc., 1908, p, 109.) 


From these and other observations may be de- 

iduced the following questions as still open to 

| discussion and definite solution : 

1.) Is the part appropriately written for and 
capable of being played on the hand-horn 
or not? 
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2.) Alternatively, is there any reason for 
supposing that Beethoven was influenced 
in writing it by, or intended it for, the then 
recently invented valve-horn? 

\Vhy is it assigned to the fourth horn rather 


) 
than to one of the others, or why was the 
part not divided between two of the horn 
quartet 

1.) Had Beethoven any special motive in 
writing it, such as the desire to oblige 


1 particular performer, or the knowledge 
that it would be played by a specially skilled 
does it present in per 
pes of instrument, 
met? 


5.) What difficulties 
formance on the two ty 
and how are they usually 

It is the object of the present article to answer the 
1estions as far as possible on the available evidence, 
it least to narrow down the issues. In so doing, 
ll be adopted of dealing, first with some 

features of the horn-player’s practice, as it existed a 

secondly, with the application 

Beethoven’s score ; 


the course w 


entury or more ago; 


of these to the consideration of 


ind lastly, with the problems of performance. 
I, 

It is a well-known fact, to which every text-book 
n instrumentation bears witness, that the compass 
f e horn is so great, extending to upwards of four 
tave this compass is actually covered by the 
xtreme notes compositions ranging from Bach’s 
works to Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff’) that no single player can 
er it, except as a /our de for One occasionally 
neets with players with a range of as much as fou 
yctaves and four or five semitones, but this is more 
un can be used satisfactorily. In consequence, 
became customary for performers to restrict 
themselves to one extremity, more or less, of the 


l classified 


horn’s compass, and thus they became 
First or Second horn players, a distinction that in 
rn times has become generally ignored. 
\bout, or shortly after, the date of production 
ff the Ninth Symphony, the French player and 


teacher, Dauprat,* introduced the terms cov-a/¢/o and 
or-basse to indicate more precisely the registers 
reviously known as First and Second horn. 
\lthough they do not bear translation well, they are 
onvenient to use, because ‘first and second horn 
are as indefinite as ‘first and second voice’ would be 
for indicating Both Handel and 
bach wrote second horn parts, but neither knew the 
as witness Handel’s Concerto for Strings 
F-horns, where the absence of any deep 


vocal compass. 


; z 4 
ind four 


notes, when the horns are in four-part harmony, 
only intelligible on the supposition that his players 
did not cultivate them 
Phe y-basse seems to have been introduced by 


the Bohemian school of players, of whom little, 
except a number of names, is known before about 
1760. It involved the use of a mouthpiece larger 
than that of the corv-a/to, and with a bore tapering 
uniformly from end to end. This is the form of 
mouthpiece that is regularly figured in musical text- 
be S now so rarely seen in use. With it was 
associated the embouchure , the mode of appli- 
ition of the mouthpiece to the lips), whereby most 
yf the rim is placed on the upper lip and its lower 


cs and 





I s Franc Dauprat (1781-1868 Ist] e at Paris Conserva 

1 thorn at ¢ 1 and professor at Conservatoire : teacher 

fan players, i iding Pa the last distinguished 
player resident in England. Dauprat was }t elf 





margin is pressed into the mucous membrane of the 
lower lip. This embouchure, which differs consider- 
ably from that of the trumpet, is essential to the 
proper production of the deepest notes, and is now in 
general, though not universal, use amongst horn- 
players. 

Mouthpiece and embouchure gave the cor-Casse a 
softer, broader, and more meilow tone than was 
possible to the cor-a/to player, and in consequence 
the cor-basse tone became the horn tone /ur 

ellence. When the distinctions between cor-«/to 
and cor-basse were rigidly adhered tu, the E? horn was 
considered the finest in tone-quality, and it was not 
until a register known as the cor-mixte, whicl 
confined itself to about one-and-a-half octaves in 
the middle of the instrument’s compass, came into 
use about 1800, that the F-crook began to 
as the more popular crook on 
asse mouthpiece is 


) 
1 


partial 
supplant the E? 
the instrument. To-day the cor 
rarely used, and the E? crook has entirely dcisap- 
peared, even from military bands, where the silly 
custom of writing for it still persists, forcing the 
player to transpose nearly every part he meets with 
This has led to a certain modification of horn tone, 
and, if one’s recollection is to be trusted, the average 
horn-tone of to-day tends to be thinner, more 
ncisive, and less velvety, and noticeably weaker on 
the low notes than the average tone of forty years 
ago—in other words, the cor-a/¢o tone is inclined t 
predominate. 


\s a guide to the limits of the two registers 
which were not rigidly fixed) we shall take 
Domnich’s ‘ Méthode de Premier et de Second Cor’ 
(Paris, 1808), partly because it was the best Method 


then extant, and partly because Domnich 
teacher of E. C. Lewy, the player to whom Hof: 
presumably refers. 

Domnich gives the compass of the cov-c//a, in rea 


- , & 
to O yr the 
« 


, 
sounds, as from } 
a 


available notes on the crook in use), and 
asse as from the fifth semitone below 


nearest 
that of the cor 


harmonic to } = 


e 


the second ‘real sound 
(his gives the former a compass of two octaves and 
three semitones, or thereabouts, and the latter 4 
range that varies with the crook employed. 

On the E? horn their respective compasses are 


sa 


= ~ 
4 p= 
Const, G= SE Crtene, SEO 
G a 
Zz 
[hese are Domnich’s extreme limits, which he 


recommends composers to curtail by a note or two 
at the top if they wish to be sure of having their 
effects executed. In the medium the two registers 
overlap to a considerable extent, and therefore 
solos limited to the common portion could be given 
to either horn at discretion. Owing to the general 
superiority of the tone of the cor-dasse, he was often 
made the soloist; and the fact of a solo being 
written in a score for the first horn does not neces 
sarily indicate that it would not, if suitable, be 
played by a cor-dasse. During the 1gth century, 
true cor-alto parts fell much into desuetude except 
in the writings of German composers (\Veber, 
Schumann, Wagner, &c.), and the position 0 
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princ horn was often filled by a cor-dasse. The 
celebrated Punto himself was a cor-basse, though 


ssibly, like many soloists, he did not limit himself 
tc this register ; but Beethoven’s Sonata for horn, 
which was written for him, is strictly so confined, 


s a typical example of corv-dasse writing. It is 
even re surprising to find that, until the late 
sixties, the solos at the Paris Opéra were played by 





nd horn.* ‘The last of these second-horn 
soloists, |. F. Rousselot (1803-80), retired in 1869 
probably the hornist of that name who played 
it the first performance in England of 
tthoven’s Mass in D.+ 
1e corv-basse did not have it 
Chere were always cor-a/fo soloists, 
the entire compass of 
an absolute monopoly 
only a_ single horn 
For him were written the parts of 
ind Beethoven’s Quintets for wind and 
te, the latter’s Septet, Schubert’s Octet, and 
ss famil This monopoly 
as admitted even by Gallay,! Dauprat’s successor 
he nservatoire, who, being himself a 
ated this register for the soloist. 
e as the notes of the horn were, 
furnished the only deep sounds on any 
iment other than the bassoon, there were 
few of them. In fact, the early cov-dasse had 
ond and 3rd harmonics at his disposal below 
iss of the This led to attempts to 
> limited scale of the instrument by means 
re called ‘artificial’ or ‘factitious sounds’ 
5), which are much older than hand 
ng hese are sounds which do not conform 
h to any of the harmonic overtones of the air- 
Chey are more numerous than is generally 
and a proper knowledge of them 
to any critical study of early horn parts ; § 
nevertheless it would be outside our present purpose 


all his own way in 
and 
both 
of 


was 


si who covered 
But he had 
ber music, when 








ar compositions. 


or-allo, 


low 


o 


or-allo. 


1S 





necessar 


give a full account of them and the phenomena of | 
eirproduction. By recourse to them, in conjunction 
hand stopping, the assiduous cor-dasse managed 


to give his instrument a complete chromatic 
ighout its compass. The more extravagant 
sounds are of very poor quality —mere 
groans it they are to be found in music, particu- 
the lowest parts of trios and quartets for 
[he most important artificial sounds 
e or six semitones below the 2nd harmoni: 


yne 


I~ 
— 


_ 
— 


e generally written as a descending diatonic 
hromatic scale, or else the low G was made use 


ev wer 
ey wer 






of by direct drop from the 2nd harmonic, as in the 
solo under discussion. They can be produced only 
in slow time, as their intonation has to be fixed more 
or less tentatively. 

[hese five or 
resources of every cor 
as Domnich does) many of 
sounds; examples of their use are 
Haydn, Weber, and elsewhere, and also in Beethoven’s 
Sextet for strings and horns and his Sonata for horn. 
The low G is the best of these notes, and its quality 
may, with practice, be made to approach that of the 
true harmonics. As it is a sub-octave of the 3rd 
harmonic of the air-column, its merits may be due 
to reinforcement by overtones. Even on the valve 
horn the artificial sounds are occasionally useful. A 
second horn, confronted with the long opening note 
the low C for the B? bass horn) of Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony, with nothing but the inevitable F 
crook to play it on, must have recourse to them. 
Played as the low G on the F horn put into E? by 
the first piston, this note can be held steadily and 
with good effect. 


six notes formed part of the 
even if he rejected 
1e other impracticable 
be found in 


asse, 
tl] 


tO 


It may be of interest to mention, what is not 
generally known, that on the high b? and A 
horns—on which the fundamental note can be_ easily 
obtained, in spite of text-books and the attempted 
application to the horn of Cavaillé-Coll’s law 
artificial sounds can be produced down to at least 
three semitones eloz the fundamental and, 
on a shorter tube, such as an F or E? crook, 
used without the horn, to an octave below the funda 
mental. They obviously depend entirely on the 
power of causing the lips to vibrate sufficiently 
slowly, and not on the length of the air-column, the 
horn acting as a resonator, in the manner of a 
gramophone trumpet 

The help given to the wsse by artificial sounds 


was feeble, and the great impetus to its development 


was the invention of hand-stopping, by Hampel, 
himself a cor-éa It may therefore be claimed for 
ithe corv-dasse that his successive efforts—first, in 
modifying mouthpiece and embouchure, and secondly, 


n utilising the artificial and stopped sounds—and the 


resulting increase in refinement and expressive power, 


raised the horn to the artistic level at which 
Beethoven found it, and that, but for him, it would 
have stagnated, as the trumpet did, until the 
invention of the valve-system came to the rescue. 

In addition to the low notes that were his exclusive 
property, the cor-dasse was calle on for executive 
feats that were not demanded from the corv-a/to—or, 
at least, to anything like the same extent. One was 
that of making rapid skips over intervals of any 


extent up to two octaves and a fifth. These skips 


| are very common in Beethoven’s parts, and are often 


rendered necessary by the gaps in the second-horn 


| scale, which prevent the required note from being 
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|and the remainder are from his Sextet for string 


taken in its proper octave. The second-horn part 
in the first two movements of this Symphony teems 
with them, and is proportionately fatiguing, however 
competent the executant may be to periorm them. 
Another feat was the rapid delivery of the arpeggio 


| passages and flourishes on the common chord that 


went by the name of éaéferies du second cor. One or 
more of these was called for in practically every solo 
and important chamber music part of the late 15th 
century, after which their popularity waned. 

As examples of cor-dasse passages, the following 
are quoted: the first taken from Beethoven’s 
Quintet for pianoforte and wind (produced in 1797) 
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has been called ‘unimportant.’ In a sense it is so, 
but it is an enjoyable little work, always well received 
when efficiently played, and it is a nearly complete 
compendium of horn practice of its period. One is 
tempted to suppose that it was commissioned by two 
of the travelling virtuosi of that time, but no history 
of the kind has been attached to it. The extracts 
are all for the E? horn 

The first two extracts are examples of melodi 
passages involving the use of stopped notes 
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rhe last is one of the most difficult figures ever 
written for the cov-dasse, requiring great sureness of 
execution and exceptional control of respiration, as 
it must be taken in a single breath 


Until the 19th century no suggestion of inferiority 
attached to the cor-/asse, to which class many of the 
then popular soloists belonged. His work was at 
least as responsible as that of his companion, who 
did not then jeopardise his command of the high 
notes by attempting low ones, and it often demanded 
more brilliancy of execution. Domnich tells us 
that a pupil should elect, from his first lesson, which 
register he would adopt. What would be the 
astonishment and indignation of a _ present-day 
student if he were invited to devote his entire 
professional life to playing second or fourth horn 
But the name of ‘second horn’ was always 
detrimental, and Dauprat gives this as one of his 
reasons for proposing a change, alleging that 
brought about offers of lower remuneration. This 
defect, however, has never yet been remedied. 


mtinued.) 


THE GREATNESS OF 
By GEORGE GARDNER 
The dramatic critic of 7% some t 
ago gave us a column on ‘Jane Austen.’ Speaking of 
the artistic unrest so often found in the present 
he said 


Times 


War-weary and shell-shocked, we live in a hubt 
futurism and dadaism, cacophony miscalled music 
wrangling-matches miscalled plays, and novels that are 
psycho-analytical tracts. Bruised and dizzy, we sce} 
for a peaceful retreat, and just there, I think, we 
the supreme value cf Jane Austen for us in 1922, 

Her novels are a refuge not only from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife, but crude and 
work which is even more madding than the crowd. 


from the 


Perhaps it is not to be expected that all readers of 
the J/usical Ti should share Mr. Walkley’s 
enthusiasm for the work of Miss Austen, or that they 
should accept his sweeping condemnation of 
developments of modern ayt. All the same, | feel 
that he thus suggests a point of view from which we 
do well to look upon the greatness of a musician 
like J. S. Bach. In the work of that astonishin 
genius many of us have discovered an influence tha 
is alike steadying and soothing. Not merely does 
he lead us into an emotional region, entrancing by 
reason of its genial calm (that also is done by 
Mozart, and—may we not say ?—by Miss Austen), but 
by the massiveness and the ordered strength of his 
writing he offers a welcome deliverance from whatever 
s pretentious and shrill in the artistic efforts of to-da 

Still, there is another side to the question whicl 
must not be overlooked. Certain keen amateurs of 
music, if they speak frankly, will say that to then 
much of Bach’s work appears dull and old-fashioned 
It is not that they crave for the sensational or the 
vulgar. To them, Wagner, Elgar, and other moder 
composers, with their up-to-date expressiveness, thei! 
use of ever-changing rhythm, and their magica 
dealing with orchestral colour, make a_ profound 
appeal. But the people of whom we are thinking 
feel bound to confess—perhaps rather shamefacedl) 
—that in their view the compositions bearing Bach’s 
name seem monotonous and over-lengthy ; in short, 
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only a curious product of bygone methods and 
ideas. 

Now, it is always wiser to try to understand an 
opinion contrary to our own, than simply to condemn 
it. And we must admit that there are features in 
Bach’s musical architectonics which demand, if not 
explanation, yet an effort at comprehension. 
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as With regard to the spun-out character of such| worked with him. As happens sometimes, a man 
the works as the two settings of the ‘ Passion’ story— | may in theory be definitely opposed to certain 
at what we need is a mental attempt to get away from| ideas by which he is surrounded. All the same he is 
vho the craving of the present day for hurry and speed subconsciously influenced and shaped by the mental 
| in ordinary affairs ; and, in so-called literature, from|and moral atmosphere wherein he is submerged. 
indes the ncentration demanded by magazines, short} Hence we are treated at times, taking an example 
us stories, and newspapers. We want to forget the| from ‘My Spirit was in Heaviness,’ to a sort of love- 
which agitating atmosphere produced by the motor-car, the | duet between the human soul and its Saviour. The 
» the aeroplane, the cinema ; and, in music, by compressed | words in their English translation run thus 
t-day statements of tragedy and violence, like the operas of Loed Jesus where art Thou gone? 
entire ‘Cavalleria’ and ‘ Pagliacci.’ We should try in thought Behold, O spirit, Lam with thee. 
rn to place ourselves amid the surroundings of some Yea, ah, yea, I am rejected 
ways restful old German town, where all is grave and Nay, ah, nay, thou art elected, 
his leisurely, where time is very far from being of the Nay, ah, nay, Thou hatest me. 
t essence of the contract, as itis amid the rush of modern Yea, ah, yea, 1 care for th 
Phis civilization. Then we begin to be receptive of a form For all the reverence and the restraint of the 
f art which has value in the very way that it cuts| music to which such words are set, we cannot help 
across, and contradicts, our vain notion that whatever | feeling that the sentiments set forth are somewhat 
recent progress has produced is best and completest.| weak or even morbid. Here as, for instance, in 
In this connection, we should recognise that the| reading Milton—we have to make allowance for the 
omissions made in a big work like the ‘St. Matthew’) changes in religious and other conceptions which are 
Passion place a stumbling-block in the way of many | pound to evolve as the ages go by. 
listeners. Could the entire oratorio be divided and Perhaps it has been worth while thus to notice the 
me sung on two different occasions, the composer’s| difficulties which sometimes occur in the appreciation 
f intentions would be made more comprehensible. As} of Bach’s music. That such hindrances are fairly 
i we usually hear it, the whole of the recitatives are| widespread may be inferred from the perfunctory 
given, while inevitable cuts have to be made in the/ attention which his work often receives at festivals 
arias and some of the choruses. The water, so to| |jke those of the Three Choirs. 
speak, of the recitatives is indeed clear and pure. To describe the nobility and the strength of the 
But we are offered overmuch of it, in comparison greater partof Bach’s writing would be like attempting 
with the wine of the measured and orchestrally | t, put into words the sweetness of an English 
accompanied portions. The balance of the work is springtide, or the grandeur of a medieval cathedral. 
disturbed, and the minds of those who are in the! Nor need anything be said about the sense of 
: stage of tasting and trying are needlessly exercised. | ynexhausted freshness with which we find ourselves 
\gain, the existence of an overdose of elaboration | ahje to return time after time to his greater works, in 
= must perbape Bag admitted in certain of Bach’s| spite of familiarity with them ; how they seem to fulfil 
phates settings of words for solo voices. And this impression | the saying, ‘Ever ancient, and yet ever new.’ But 
mr $ ntens fied when we are distracted by the painful about ‘them there are one or tw o chara teristic 
2 efforts which have to be made by some striving! features which it mav be well to mention. 
, fee oe oa 2 — beset the sty - bag Seseny 1S oo Bach is amazing, and perhaps he stands alone in 
hb we mo 8 “ ” ganged es gir 15 Sagan these | the completeness of his technical mastery of his art. 
prolonged runs be accomplished, which seem to} His magical strokes resemble those of such painters 
‘ . d an instrument more than a voice : Is it}as Rembrandt or Velasquez. In the matter of 
, that —_ ole mat the — opations and the trying intervals counterpoint, it is not merely that from time to time 
» done oe satisfa torily achieved? Here, in such| he does marvellous things in the way of bringing 
» te as nee gt embellishment of the vocal line, it may be together contrasted themes, but look anywhere at 
= er that a spot ry eggs appears upon Our sun. | his scores, and you constantly find that this wonder- 
5\ } Vn the other hand, it can be suggested that a| worker has made almost all the voices and 
at hic ne essary foil is thus provided for —— Expressive | instruments, as you take them in pairs, move 
stoves _— Bis big work cannot satisfactorily be built UP | together in satisfactory two-part harmony. Here is 
da ughout at the same level of emotional intensity./ an instance, selected almost at random, from the 
whicl There must be ups and downs, lights and shadows, | double chorus, ‘Not on the Feast Day, in the 
rs of — mntensify each other. ; ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. This is what the first alto 
age ten Another small matter may be notix ed in connection | and the second tenor do: 
dl with the Cantatas, which perhaps disturbs some of 
- be us. * Pietism, during and before Bach’s time, had a a == SO 
phen marked intluence upon the religious circles of Att. ase o_o Fo 
a Germany. his change of theological outlook meant, z - » 
vere broadly, the substitution of sentimental feeling _ © © + — i = 
ne Which at any rate dallied with ‘rationalism’)| Texor. @—==— —— = = 
ren tor dogmatic forms of belief How far this ad F 
cedls somewhat revolutionary chang within —_ the There is a bar complete in itself, melodically and 
Bat h’s preserves of Lutheranism was wise or unwise, it 1S| harmonically, while the other five or six voices also 
t for us now to discuss. _ Schweitzer says that| are moving in the same kind of ordered freedom. 
wach was ‘sharply opposed ’ to the propaganda of | So constantly in the Cantatas, when Bach is w riting 
etism perhaps, primarily, because it set a ban| jn any number of parts up to ten, you can take, say, 
ind an ‘pon elaboration in Church music. Anyhow, we| the different melodies given by an oboe and by the 
ndemn ee plainly that ‘the smell of the fire,’ so to speak, | tenor voice. Place them together and you will find 
res in id passed on our composer and the librettists who| that in themselves they are, musically, as complete 
f not Her a ee Teme | they are congruous. Again, the spirit of unity 
tt na! as a whole, and a trifie irrational in detail | that pervades the separate numbers of these works 
4 
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architecture. A little may be said about Bach’s management of 
conceived. | the orchestra in his Cantatas. We must remember 


They are like the predestined growth of a plant from | that the selection of instruments at his disposal 
some small seed. Additions are made by the way,| was curiously limited. This being so, we can see 
n the shape of flowers and leaves. Yet those how monotony in an extended composition could 
retions are only part of the settled course of the| best be avoided by keeping rigidly to the same 
combination of tones throughout each number of the 
is say, the ‘ Hallelujah ( Chorus’ from ‘The Messiah’| work; rather than if there had been rung in e ery 
the first chorus in ‘O ewiges Feuer.’ Handel’s| few bars all the changes possible with such scanty 
grand exclamation of praise is splendidly rhetorical, orchestral forces. 

and it has a popular appeal which is of true value. Yet the composer is always trying fresh experiments, 
Yet were it heard for the first time, its bold and| To take only two instances. In the Ascensiontide 
th that | Cantata, ‘Lobet Gott,’ the aria, ‘ Jesu, all Thy loving 


clear-cut themes would hardly impress us wit 
sense of entire unification which is conveyed by the| kindness,’ is scored simply for flute and oboe, with a 


ong, steady course of Bach’s work just mentioned, | third part to be played by ‘violini and viola.’ An 
or by the first chorus of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion.* | ethereal effect is thus produced, well in — vith 
Of course, it goes without saying that technical | the mystical thoughts of the event described. There 


ompetency of this kind, even in its most amazing | is a lovely aria for alto voi ce, almost in the style ofa 
which forms the second number in 


ompleteness, is only an instrument. Pursued for its | cradle song, 
own ends, nothing but a barren show of scholasticism |‘O Light Everlasting.’ The accompaniments here 
would be attained. Yet, allied with gifts of imagina-| are for two flutes and muted strings, with probably 
tion and expressiveness, this master-power of music| some soft support from the organ. The first flute 
building can produce immense results. As regards} plays the same notes as the first violins, an octave 
ontrapuntal skill, how deplorably we miss anything | higher; the second flute and the second violins also 
of the kind in a writer like Berlioz, in other ways so| go in octaves. The viola and the continwo (¢.c., the 
finely endowed with enthusiasm val enterprise ! | double-bass and soft organ) supply the rest of the 
Perhaps the lack of this competency is at the root of | harmony. Here and there are variations of this 
that discontent which we experience unwi “il ngly, even | tonal arrangement, and occasionally the organ alone 
when we are captivated by his brilliant cleverness. | appears. For the most part these accompaniments 
\nd what a difference self-discipline in this respect| go on the same gracious course, leaving in the 
ide to Wagner in the years that followed the| hearers an abiding sense of peace 
writing of ‘Lohengrin’! The masterly skill, on its In modern music we have learned to expect a 
hnical side, with which ‘Die Meistersinger’ and| shimmering and ever-varied interplay of orchestral 
Goétterdiimmerung’ are put together forms an|tones. Still, notwithstanding the innumerable 
essential element in the untired delight with which| combinations of sound now at the disposal of 
ve listen to these great operas. And the power of | modern writer for the orchestra, there is something 
development, the knack of bringing a germ to|to be said for a certain parsimony in the use of ever- 
fruition and completeness, is an outstanding feature | changing colour, and for the policy of sticking toa 
in the building up of ‘ Tristan.’ beautiful disposition of tones, w hen ithas been found, 
Weber and Wagner (in his early period) evidently 
were alive to the occasional value of this mode of 
procedure, and ; great examp! es of its use are to be 
found in Verdi’s ‘ Requiem. 

It may be worth while here to consider an attack 
upon Bach’s methods, made in a poem which is 
foliage, wherein Nature, as has been finely said, is| likely to retain a certain place in English literature 
seen ‘in the very act of labouring as a machine, while | Robert Browning’s ‘ Master Hugues of Saxe-( tha 
‘ | >} is avowedly a grotesque, and much of what it says 


‘assions 


s an extraordinary feature of their 
You feel that they are teleologically 


whole organism from its beginning. Compare, let 


with 


Bach possessed in almost a unique degree this 
faculty of weaving together musical threads into a 
onsummate fabric, perfect in the arrangement of its 
omponent forms and colours. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that some of his efforts may be « ompared 
to the multitudinous splendour of a great tree in full 


) 


ilso she sleeps as a picture.’ And in the ‘ ce . 
is conditioned by the difficulty of providing double 


music, the gigantic craftsmanship displayed seems to 


have a definitely instructive value. Here is narrated rhymes. Still, among other thoughts which will not 
the sorrowful story of a human being hounded to a | 590" be forgotten, there is in it a striking picture ot 
miserable death. And (if the numbers of the chorus | ™4" 5 outlook upon life. But, what is more to mj 
ire not too large) we see Him attended only by a few | Present point, I feel sure that its author intends © 
followers, pathetic in their helplessness ; except for a/| P'cture what he looks upon as the futility and t 
ent when their courage flares up in ‘Have barren scholast cism of Bach’s Organ Fugues. The 
ghtnings and thunders?’ There are touches of the | 4me ‘Hugues’ is obviously a good one for rhyming 


purposes. ‘Saxe-Gotha’ (with the ‘h’ elided) goes 
well with ‘quota.’ But that is not all. The word 
surely must have been chosen because the Duchy 2 


‘pietism’ we have considered, accentuating the 
human side of the whole tragedy. In telling contrast 


with all this, there stands out the mmense alibre of 

the music, the almost infinite skill wrought into all its | 5axe-Gotha lies in the district of Thuringia, the 
letail And this grandeur and solemnity of the| traditional home of the Bach family, and near t 
musical background brings an impression ‘that the | Places where John Sebastian was born, and where he 
whole occurrence, as thus represented, means some worked tor some years. 

thing deeper and vaster than what at first meets the In the poem, Browning, in his uncouth way, seems 
eve or the ear. Insensibly we are led to feel. with | P/ainly to be describing a particular Fugue of Bach's 


one who stood by the Cross, ‘Truly this Man was the | ~ -the one in five parts written in the key of fF minor 
| As the poet listens, his impatience bursts out: 


Son of God.’ 





So your fugue broadens and thickens, 
Greatens and deepens and lengthens, 
‘But where’s music, the dickens? 


Till we exclaim, 
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it of he faces the whole towering structure, he} music. Or, I have sometimes felt in listening to 
se sees it little more than a warning against the!them, that the story of a hero’s progress is being 
osal ind uselessness of human effort. It is to} unfolded. We are shown, as it were from within the 
see n a parable of how we mortals, ‘in our/ man’s soul, the adversities and sorrows through which 
ud t strife,’ lose hold upon realities of beauty|he has to fight his way on to that final peace 
: — and dness expressed only in the last chord. And always there 
. ~ ~ gs grow something which quietly closes is the sense of our being face to face with an 
— n’s earnest eye; not a glimpse of the far land organism—something pervaded by the life-force, 
inty rough our comments and glozes. with its constant urge to the development of higher 
= comes a strange conclusion. Frowning and richer forms. Nietzsche’s words—‘ Behold,’ said 
, tide k s weary organist desire to have done with life, ‘I am that which must ever surmount itself’ 
O1 ag he le business of zigzagging counterpoint. ‘ Let ~~ ee as a ae for aad : Bach’s Fugues. 
é bas ‘ Se oe PCY ae EE 1. oO doubt it must be conceded that to some extent 
th a ’ 7 Se ee Bach addresses us in the musical language of two 
on : ae ee a centuries ago. But we ought to be capable of 
4 h e word, straight I unstop the Full-organ, aking all f tevenres of idic , 
There pone te Hiletion making allowance for differences of idiom between 
, E : his time and our own. That secured, we then find 
e ofa \ eed not make too much of a howler like this.| with ever-renewed delight how, in his old-world 
e1 It is necessary to deny that chunks of harmony speech, he is setting forth ideas of beauty and order, 
oe fo formance on a “2 a _— written by of grandeur and gentleness, which are the unfailing 
a alestrina. The name came in conveniently as|and the perennial comfort of human hearts. His 
[o ming th ‘arena.’ That is the sole reason for work thus seems to be as young as the flowers and 
octave ng in here one who was as elaborate a) the birds of each rec urring year, 
: intist as Bach. Finally, some of us feel that this quiet, self- 
re : s wrong, is the whole assumption that the/ -ontained musician was more than a builder of fair 
ry = gue m is outworn and meaningless. Recently | musical structures, consummate in their massive 
. Pron eee re = ong Be acu _ ron . symmetry. He also is an exponent of the very 
= nr sears Sus ne long age un rOWNINE | quintessence of religious emotion. The worship of 
— JOC At one of its meetings, held in 1588,!Qpe Who is unseen and eternal, and the abiding 
ie Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha’ was discussed, and | excellence of human goodness, are what he is ever 
ca e rman delivered himself thus striving to express in his sacred works. Such 
pe en It was a misfortune that the fugue-form was so much utterances as his lift us far above all social and 
a we ange Nir sn . “4 Bi pase sectarian d fferences. Like Dante in the * Paradiso,’ 
ge ‘er Mccie aeie s tah: eae Bach teaches us that love, whether of God or of 
(| ot Vagner had only once used the fugue, and that : cl ‘ ; i esis , 
stiles : tte Hrengagte Apes man, is the supreme and abiding glory of our 
universe. 
yt ever lere, 1 submit is pure ignorance and prejudice. 
to a y should the fugal methods of producing ae Lone 
| found t n a long work be considered more forced GALLI-CURCI AN APPRECIATION 
dently und pedantic than the use of the ‘first-movement’ By BAsiL MAIN} 
. Me - the va lations : form, o the set periods and It is now nearly possible to write of ‘The Galli- 
7 E ait und 2 Ut course, the | Curci Question,’ so divergent have been the official 
hich is ies ; ee sine ~ " q cn wooed aan perhaps not the word; ‘q alified is better. You will 
erature e have one of the simplest and most effect ve — sep alg _ a —~ gt non 
Cotha a tetaken tn ihe r= cake an ans wo h is not of the pendulum k nd “On the other 
shag - ep. TP sg ar ages : ; #"\ hand’; ‘In spite of this, Madame Galli-Curci could 
| he . : = al fabri 3 : venture hag _— 2 | hardly be said to . . .’; *‘ Not that this is any serious 
will me Bg oo sage re ar | sos Phan ato objection, in view of the fact &e., &e, You 
‘cture ( ae al “ ms sii ll a ou " pmo 5 xt know the kind of criticism which leaves your 
. — os . ; —— I as confusion worse confounded. ‘here was good reason, 
pay | think, for this attitude. English critics are 
tends \ — oe ee : ™ chink, ' ‘ - 
und the ie seems Capavie — uately expressing, Ina | notoriously averse from the kind of fanfare heralding 
; 3 ang Sa0 cia, an which is inseparably associated with the movements 
ae ; 20" Sey eecetnceindeae iety—where one great thought of cinema-stars. Madame (Galli-Cur or, rather, 
rhyming redominates, recurs, gives colour and meaning, and e , “wae 1 } 
ed) goes rms inity of the whole, yet passes through many her agents ~m sjudged the English musical public, 
he word ang i transitions ; isat one time definite, at another and especially the hypercritical section of it, in 
Yuchy zes and mysterious; incorporating and giving imagining that it wou d like her voice the better for 
> ” the ‘e and play to airs and melodies even of an alien knowing her favourite flower and particulars as to 
‘eent triking off abruptly from its expected road, but | her diet and dress. The critics—almost to a man 
‘ a he = ever losing itself, without reaking its true were revolted by this shamelessness. It was for 
y, or failing of its completeness. them like reading Graham Wallas’s ‘Human Nature 
av, seem Might not this have been written after the Dean|in Politics’ over again. Little wonder, then, that 
of Bach heard one of Bach’s Fugues played by/they came to the Albert Hall with their faces set 
i minor stainer And is not vastly more to the point/against this new phenomenon. Little wonder that 
es Browning’s misused cleverness ? they—all unconsciously and quite honestly—diluted 
a ere are various ways in which we can regard | its wonder with the watered memories of Patti and 
¢ greater examples of organ fugue left us by Bach.|‘Tetrazzini, and fixed upon the little imperfections 
iey are like a gorgeous piece of tapestry woven out| which sprang from the nervousness of these over- 
; oing sounds, with a distinctive pattern running | whelming occasions, and magnified them without a 
ckens ghout, bringing unity into the whole web of | relative thought. I say thus much to mitigate their 
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cause, and because I am anxious to understand and|of this hackneyed song ! 


excuse their attitude, however greatly they may resent 
the apparent condescension. 

For most surely they were sadly in error to deny | 
the greatness of Galli-Curci. We live in an age when | 
singers are appraised for their intelligence, their | 
charm, their power of interpretation, their magnetism, | 
even for their platform habits. Vocal criticism is 
almost entirely occupied with irrelevancy. And 
what is it that is relevant in judging the art of 
singing? Would you be very much surprised to} 
learn that the answer to this question is ‘Voice’? 
We would not speak of a violinist’s ‘complete 
understanding of the composer’s message,’ if his 
strings were of jute, and his bow a rod of iron, nor 
of a pianist’s ‘affinity,’ if the keys of the pianoforte 
firmly resisted his nimble touch. Yet, it has become 
almost a custom to criticise singers in this absurd | 
way, for what is the voice but the instrument upon 
which the singer plays? The analogy is not 
weakened, but strengthened by the fact that the 
singer’s instrument is part of himself, for is it not the 
ultimate aim of the violinist and pianist to enclose 
his instrument as part and counterpart of his own 
body and spirit? At least we think in such a way 
of Kreisler, Heifetz, Pachmann, and a few others. 
So then the first principle of vocal criticism is this 
simply : ‘Of what quality is the voice?’ 

Apply this to Galli-Curci, and I fail to see how 
there can be any gainsaying. Her voice is 
humanly perfect an endowment as can be freely | 
imagined. Not only is it clear, smooth, and 
wondrous sweet, but it retains these beauties 
throughout its extensive range, so that every uttered 
note is like a winged circle of sound. Its volume is 
which is not surprising, seeing how slight is 
the physique upholding it ‘perhaps even siighter than 
Patti’s in her earlier days), and it is a one-colour 
voice, which explains to me the faithfulness of its 
reproduction on the gramophone, as well as the ease 
of its coloratura feats. At the top of the register 
just round about A flat, A, and B flat—there is a 
inse as if in the otherwise even floor of 
the voice there were just one loose plank. Nearly 
always Madame Galli-Curci can move so lightly 
over this plank that nobody would be aware of its 
existence, but during the hurdled course of ‘ Lo, here 
the gentle lark,’ I felt it g ever so little. But 
there is this small area of danger in every voice, and 
its effective covering is a matter of slow and skilful 
achievement. 


as 


modest, 


curious Irity, 


ve 


And of the production of this rare voice—the 
playing upon the instrument—what can be said? 
You must grant me full freedom here, and | will 


say that it is the most remarkable production I have 
ever heard. All the difficulties which beset the path 
of the very good second-class singer, the difficulties 
of ‘placing’ the the cause of most of the 
self-consciousness which we gladly suffer in concert- 
halls—all these things have been so long forgotten 
by Galli-Curci that they have passed into the under- 
world of good habit. The violinist must again be 
called for illumination ; just as he by instinct knows 
his finger positions, and which are best for this passage 
and which for another, so intimately does Galli-Curci 
know he positions. Unconsciously her head 
has become a sound-box marked out clearly as any 
tennis court, and ready for ‘service.’ For the rapid 
itenesl 


voice 


voice 


of her Spanish songs she plays well forward ; 
for the /egat 
the midway. 


How finely wrought was the phrasing 


of ‘ Chant Hindu’ she stays quietly in | 





How still and deep the 
stream of tone !) 

There remains this to be said: Galli-Curci is not 
a Lieder-singer by election. The Schumann songs 
in her programme were of all the least satisfactory 
Her manner is too restrained, her voice too serene 
and aloof to translate the warmth and reminiscence 
of such conceptions. Yet even here she will surprise 
on occasions, as, for instance, with her singing of 
Grieg’s ‘Waldwanderung’—a quick moment of 
breathless simplicity. But it is while singing the 
difficult and despised arias of Bellini, Donizetti, and 
Meyerbeer that she ‘puts herself into the trick of 
singularity,’ and is pre-eminent. 


THE MacCRIMMONS OF SKYE 


By R. C. B. GARDNER 

It is doubtful whether there can be found in the 
whole world of music more remarkable instances of 
hereditary musical talent than are recorded in the 
histories of some of the great Highland clans. 

Until the Heritable Jurisdiction Abolition Act was 
passed in 1747—an Act which abolished clanship, 
and made it an offence against the civil law for a 
chief to possess a retinue—each chief owned his 
piper, who, occupying a high position in the house- 
hold, was treated rather as a gentleman than as 
a servant. 

In several clans the office of piper was an 
hereditary one, the succession passing from father 
to son through several generations; but the 
MacCrimmons, pipers to the MacLeods of Dunvegan 


from 1500 to 1795, stand out above all other 
hereditary piping families by reason of the great 
merit of their compositions, and because they 


founded near Boreraig, in Skye, a school of piping 
to which pipers from all over Scotland were sent for 
tuition. This school was attended by the hereditary 
pipers of other clans—the Macarthurs and Macintyres, 
pipers to the MacDonalds of the Isles and Menzies 
of Menzies respectively, famous as they were, owed 


their skill to the MacCrimmon teaching, and 
although the school has been dead for nearly 
a hundred and fifty years, its influence may stil 


be said to be felt in pipe-music, and there are pipers 
to-day who received their tuition from the last of 
the MacCrimmons through only three intervening 
yenerations. 

It is necessary, however, at this point to describe 
the particular branch of pipe-music that 1 
referred to in this article, lest it be thought that the 
MacCrimmons were merely players of everyday 
march and dance. 

Leaving out such controversial matter as the 
perfection or otherwise of the scale of the Great 
Highland bagpipe, it can safely be claimed that pipe- 
music is worthy of more attention on the part ol 
music-lovers, especially those who are interested in 
primitive and folk-music, than it has yet received 
It may not be realised by Englishmen who know the 
pipes only from hearing the bands of Highlan¢ 
regiments, and from the occasional appearance o 
|boy and girl pipers on the music-hall stage, that 
pipe-music is divided into three entirely separate 


classes, as distinct from each other as are Jaz 
music, folk-song, and sonata. - 

First there is Ceol beag, or ‘little music ’—-whic 
comprises marches, strathspeys, and reels. This 's 


almost the only pipe-music heard in England, an¢ 
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although its performance demands quick and accurate 
ng, it is not of a very high order in comparison 


finge: 
with the other classes. 

Secondly, there is Ceol meadhonach, or ‘middle 
mus consisting of old Highland folk-songs, 


slow marches—a 
It is possible that 


lullabies, laments, croons, and 
form of pipe-music. 


very 
man} f these tunes owe their origin to the clarsach, 
or ha which in medieval times was doubtless in 
greater evidence than the Piob mhor, or Great Pipe. 

Thirdly—and this is the class of music the 
Ma mmons taught and played—there is Ceol Mor, 
or ‘big music,’ the classical music of the pipes, 
omprising salute, gathering and laments, and tunes 


-omposed in memory of some battle or event in the 
history of a clan. Another name for this class of 
; Piobaireachd, a word which was anglicised 
Walter Scott to Pibroch. 
“There are known to us to-day at least two hundred 
ty of these compositions, many of them dating 
loubtedly from the 15th century, and a large 
er of similar examples are the work of one or 
f the MacCrimmons. 
yroch is vastly different in form from a tune 
n little or middle music. It can best be described 








as a theme with variations. Upon the urlar, or 
groundwork, are built up two or more simple 
variations, which are succeeded by more intricate 
ariations, known as the Taorluath and Crunluadh, 


each of which, in some pibrochs, has further 
itions of its own known as breabach, fosgailte, 
nach, the last-named being the quickest. The 
through of a pibroch may take twenty minutes 
r more, only four or five of which will be occupied 
the groundwork or theme. ‘The piece ends with 
the repetition of the theme immediately after the last 


ny of these pibrochs, particularly those com 
pose the MacCrimmons, are of extreme beauty 
and pathos, while those which have come down to 
t name of composer or date, but which 


s; witho 





ve have reason to believe were played by the 
Ma mmons in the 17th century, bear the mark of 
great juity, and of having been composed by a 

eople living closely in touch with nature. 
Phe gin of the MacCrimmon family is obscure. 
rst of them of whom we hear—and that 


is Finlay a’ Bhreacain, or 
ved about 1570. 


Finlay of the 
His son, Iain Odhar, 
John, became piper to MacLeod of 

invegan about the year 1600, but no pibrochs can 
e definitely assigned to him. He was succeeded by 
his son, Donald Mor MacCrimmon, who composed a 
number of pibrochs of great merit between 1603 and 


apout I 





illow 


t 16040. 
Donald Mor’s son, Patrick Mor, came next in 


ession. He was piper to the famous Sir Rory 
or MacLeod, and composed a Lament on the 
eath of this chief in 1628. Tradition says that 


seven of Patrick Mor’s eight sons died within twelve 
months, and that he composed, as lament for them, 
the beautiful ‘Lament for the Children.’ To him is 
iso assigned the pibroch ‘Fhuair mi pog ’o laimh 
mo Righ’ (‘I got a kiss of the King’s Hand’), the 
casion being a visit of King Charles II. to Stirling 
1651, although the following account of the 
ncident from the Wardlaw MS. (Scottish History 
society, vol. 47) would point to a John MacCrimmon 
ing the piper honoured : 
There was great competition betvixt the trumpets in 
he army: ... The next was anent the pipers, but the 


Earle of Sutherland’s domestick carried it of all the 
camp, for non contended with him. ill the pipers in 
the army gave John Macgurmen the van, and acknow- 
ledged him for their patron the chiefe. It was pretty 
in a morning (the King) in parad viewing the regiments 
and bragads. He saw no less than eighty pipers in a 
crould bareheaded, and John Macgurmen in the midle 
covered. He asked What society that was? It was 
told his Majesty: Sir, yow are our King, and yonder 
old man in the midle is the Prince of Pipers. He cald 
him by name, and comeinge to the Kinge, kneeling, 
his Majesty reacht him his hand to kiss: and instantly 
played an extemporarian part ‘Fuoris Pooge i spoge 
i Khi’ (‘I got a kiss of the King’s Hand’), of which 
he and they were all vain.’ 


| 
| 
| 


Patrick Mor was succeeded by his only surviving 
son, Patrick Og—v.e., Small, or young, Patrick— 
who was famous as a composer, player, and teacher, 
and who numbered among his pupils a very cele- 
brated piper, John Dall Mackay, piper to Gairloch. 
During his lifetime, the school of piping was in full 
swing. He was married twice, and had a family of 
twenty, only three of whom survived to years of 
maturity. One son was Malcolm, but not much was 
known of him. He figures in an indenture in 1743, 
made between Lord Lovat and one of the latter’s 
pipers, David Fraser, as being in charge of the 
piping school to which Fraser was being sent, ‘in 
order to have him perfected a Highland Pyper by 
the famous Malcolm McGrimon, whom his Lordship 
is to reward for educating the said David Fraser.’ 

Patrick Og’s second son, John, we know little 
about. His other son, however, Donald Ban 
MacCrimmon, is perhaps the best known of all 
the family, by reason of his having composed 
the beautiful ‘MacCrimmon’s Lament.’ He left 
Dunvegan with his chief in 1745, and as they set out 
he was ordered to play the MacLeod's March, but 
Donald Ban felt a presentiment that he would never 
again see his beloved Skye, and he played instead 
the air which is now called ‘Cha till mi_ tuille’ 
‘I shall never return’). As prophesied by him, he 
did not return, for he was killed in the Rout of Moy. 
The Gaelic song, ‘ MacCrimmon’s Lament,’ is founded 
on the groundwork of the pibroch composed by 
Donald Ban as he was leaving Skye. 

lhe next hereditary piper was Iain Dubh, son of 
Malcolm. Born in 1731, he remained as piper to 
MacLeod till 1795, and died in 1522. 

He decided, some years before his death, to go to 
\merica, and got as far as Gourock, but could 
not bear to leave Scotland, so he returned to Skye. 
When he became too old and infirm to play the 
pipes, he would sit outside his house by the hour, 
fingering the notes on his walking-stick. He is said to 
have been the last of the family to hold the position of 
hereditary piper at Dunvegan, for although he had a 
brother, Donald Ruadh, little or nothing is known of 
him, and the final history of this remarkable family 
is almost as obscure as its origin. It is possible 
they emigrated to America, for it is almost certain 
there are now no MacCrimmons in Scotland who 
can trace their descent from the hereditary pipers of 
Dunvegan. 

As to the school of piping founded by the 
MacCrimmons, its story is not less interesting than 
that of the family which made it so famous. 

The sentiment expressed by Neil Munro in his 
fascinating story ‘The Lost Pibroch’—‘to the 
make of a piper go seven years of his own learning 
and seven generations before At the end of 


| his seven years one born to it will stand at the start 
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of knowledge’—might well be the motto of the 
MacCrimmon family. The course of tuition at their 
College lasted seven years. The learner was at 
first taught fingering on the feadan, or practice 


chanter, silently, without blowing the latter. Then 
followed a period when he was allowed to blow the 
chanter, but he was not allowed to touch the Great 
Pipes until he had become thoroughly proficient on 
the practice instrument. The course was rigorous, 
and it was a long time before a pupil was allowed 
the privilege of playing before MacCrimmon him- 
self. Occasionally the course lasted twelve years. 
The exact site of the school is not known, but it 
must have been close to Boreraig, a farm about eight 
miles of Dunvegan Castle. In the 
vicinity of this farm, certain caves and hillocks bear 
to this day names which indicate that they were the 
places where the pupils practised the chanter, small 
pipe, and great pipe. The teachers used often to 


south-west 


play in a large cave which is still known as the 
Pipers’ Cave. 

hey held this farm rent free until 1747, when 
hereditary pipers either had to pay rent for their 
land, or were dispossessed of it. The MacCrimmons 


refused to pay rent, and broke up the College. 
pa) i : 





It must be explained that in those days there was 
no written musical notation for pipe-music, which 
was taught orally, and lown from father to 
son it is a rem: thing that we should 
therefore be in poss of so many ancient 
pibrochs, especially as the Acts of 1747, in abolishing 
hereditary pipers and proscribing the pipes, dealt a 
blow at piping from which it recovered only with 
grea Ity when the Disarming Act was 
removed in 17 [hese pibrochs were saved for 














later generations only through the medium of that 
peculiar system of language signs denoting pipe- 
mus vhich is one of the strangest systems of 
usical notation ever recorded 
It was known as Canntaireachd, and it can best be 

llustrated by the following, which is the notation for 
the theme of the pibroch ‘ MacCrimmon’s Lament’ 

Edreve hiove cheve cheento 

Edreve hi eeve cheemt 

E-dreve hiode trae haento 

dr iove cheeve cheemt 

Fdr hiode trae haem 

I r iode trae haento 

E-dreve hiove chev 

-dre hiode trae | 
Fixed inds 1 the shape of syllables would 
represet ertain definite combinations of musical 
n¢ knowing what notes to play for 
each gro S} would be able to commit a 
tune to memory by learning the succession of these 
words in Canntaireachd. 


Cbus, learning the above words by heart, he would 


play the 5 o lines as follows 
wen 
——| 
— N N N ~ 
< e - e - e - z 
cs = 2 2 - 
er £ r 7 - * 
‘- = 
% 
an 
= 
— N N 3 N 
} ee EE o—— “> 
- el 
5s »—} oa = * 
ea = 
for he would know that each word denoted its own 


particular combination of musical notes 





The following shows a scale in the Taorluath 
movement or variation : 





- ame ~ — - — ~ an 
~ -—- . we ~ —_— . -_—- 
Py) _- - —_ 2» —_—- = 
a == =. o_{s— e « 
j—_2— 2 a sr === os # 
e 7 7 7 - 
H 
» —_—_— Ny orn o—— 
x —- ‘ mss nae 
Py) 2 — es -—_—— 
, 2 cen came oe | os 
9) -«# ; o—o- = o—o-—a 
eo 7 sees a ; - 
while a scale in the Leumluath movement ts 
~ te _ -—_ > oe 
- == .S — . ss - = 
y een den ae anee | ——— a Fem on mo 
j—2— eo — — Sa a) oo a 
SS = : 
H 
~ = ~ cee N oo tell 
~ — J —— 7. —_ = 
3 Py) -— = om *~¢ -—— _* ms , 
———— oe a } -_* .* 
j red —« «ff t oe oe? 
I 
from which it will be seen that the indiv 
crotchets with a G grace note are: 
> - » > ~ i = = 
= bl J Ss J . J * 
o - Py) eo = Pn * —_ -s. *~e 
ra ad 
« all 2 
H 


and so on. 
Fortunately for later generations of pipers, 


system was written down—at what date is unknowr 


—and in 1828, Capt. MacLeod of Gesto publish« 
book in which a number of pibrochs were printe 
this notation. le also included in the bo 
number of airs which he took down fron 
MacCrimmon, who dictated them just as they ha 
been taught at the boreraig school. lagpipe 
music is now written and printed in ordi 
staff notation, but it is not unusual to hear p 
to-day humming over a tune somewhat as follows 
‘Hiririn hiririn hananin hechin, embari 4 


hodrochin hachin.’ 
Much has been written about this curious notat 
t to perfection by the MacCri 


which was broug] 
Space will not allow of any further description of 
there for mention of the 
evends and traditions which have woven themselve 
round the MacCrimmons and their pibrochs. 
Although, has been stated, there 
hereditary pipers and many other famous composers 
of pipe-music, the musical compositions of the 
MacCrimmons are, as a collection, unique, for eac 
and every one of their pibrochs is a masterpie 
There is known to us a MacCrimmon 
which falls below the highest standard, thoug] 
same cannot be said of all other composers. T! 
vould perpetuate no second-rate pibrochs, and tl 
would labour many months at composing a tune unt 
they had made it perfect. It was undoubtedly this 
meticulous care to give the world of piping noth 
but their very best, that has made the fame of 
family and has entitled it to a place among 
first rank of the world’s greatest composers. 
[hough unrecorded in Grove’s ‘Dictionary,’ an¢ 
without a place in the ‘Dictionary of Nationa 
Biography,’ that Valhalla of Britain’s famous, the 
tradition and fame of the MacCrimmons will endure 
as long as there are pipers left to shoulder the drones 
of the Piob Mhor 


, 
room 


here, nor is 


were 





as 


not 
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" Occasional Wotes 
In his latest novel, ‘The White Monkey,’ Mr. 
~ Galsworthy pokes fun at the more modern develop- 
ments in poetry, painting, and music. Although 
a whole chapter is devoted to music—a description 
of a concert at (presumably) Queen’s Hall—one 
= cann ut feel that Mr. Galsworthy is on more 
, secure ground with the other arts. No doubt 
mus 1s among his readers will set to work identi 
fyin e composers—Hugo Solstis (‘an Englishman 
of so-Dutch extraction’), Baft, Birdigal, 
, MacLewis, and Clorane, iumped together as 
es ‘English restoration composers’—though it is likely 
4 1 author has no intention of suggesting real 
person Still, Hugo Solstis and Baff seem too 
obvi to be accidental.) There can be little doubt, 
: how as to the identity of ‘L. S. D., the greater 
2 dramatist. . . . He looked rather frightening, his 
aa hair stood up so straight.” And we have an idea as 
to *' ymans, the conductor, launched towards his 
orche ‘y 
\ k at him,’ said Michael; ‘guy 
Italia indow, legs and arms all stuff 
- We seem to know those arms and legs! 
The singer at this concert was ‘Charles Powls 
How stout and efficient he looked, dragging little 
Birdigal to the piano’—an unusual procedure when 
giving a first performance of songs accompanie 
rs, 1 t omposer. The description of the songs 
‘know! suggests that ‘ Birdigal’ is . But here any one of 
shed a ur rea ‘advanced’ song writers will fill the bill. 
‘ stout, efficient man began t sing. lLlow 
rent from the accompaniment! The song hit 
. ever te just off the solar plexus. . . . Birdigal must 
e a ave written it in horror of some one calling it ‘ vocal.’ 
Ay pipe \ Fleur knew how catching the word was; it 
rd W run like a measle round the ring, and Birdigal 
p “ eno more! Poor Birdigal! 
| Michael and Fleur, being in the ‘ring’ 
ned up dutifully at such concerts, but both secretly 
- ked a ‘tune,’ and a rhythm that could be danced to. 
Three songs! Powls was wonderful—so loyal! 
on ot Never te hit so that it rang out like music! 
e s 
ve \l the same, we think that Mr. Galsworthy meant 
suggest that the voice-part and the accompani 
e other ment were of the fashionable misfit type; instead, he 
mposers gives an impression that Mr. Powls’s ‘efficiency’ 
of the as not enough to enable him to sing in tune. 
tor Birdigal was bowing, Michael saying: ‘Come out for 
, whill next thing’s a dud!’ Oh! ah! 
wr old Beethoven! So out f date— 
) ned ] , e 1j y } er ‘ 
und the The best bit of description is in the few lines 
une unt evoted to the interval 
ae this , : 
nothing if rridor, and refectory beyond, were swarming 
» of this witt he restoration movement. Young me and 
‘ Ss the ' with faces and heads of lively and distorted 
ions © character, were exchanging the word ‘interesting.’ 
_ Mer more massive type, resembling sedentary 
ary, ane matadors, blocked all circulation. 
Nation 
nous, the ‘Sedentary matadors’ is good, and readers who 
ill endure # "y to ‘circulate’ at Queen’s Hall during the interval 
he drones “ul have no difficulty in attaching the label to a 


“ozen or so of Aadbitucs. 





Mr. Galsworthy is considerably off the mark when, 
later in the book, he says, through Michael : 

D’you know, only a hundred and fifty thousand 
people in this country have ever heard a Beethoven 
Symphony? How many, do you suppose, think old B. 
a back number? Five thousand, perhaps, out of forty 
two millions. How’s that for Emancipation ? 


The fact is, of course, that several millions out of 
the forty-two have heard the Fifth, and some 
hundreds of thousands are acquainted with the 
Third, Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth. Mr. Galsworthy 
seems to have overlooked the gramophone, the 
wireless, the ‘Proms,’ and numberless other popular 
orchestral concerts given throughout the country) 
Even in the cinema one may hear at least a move- 
ment of the C minor. And the number of 
‘emancipated’ musicians who regard Beethoven as 
‘a back number’ is more likely to be five hundred than 
five thousand. 

However, little points of this sort do not interfere 
with our enjoyment of an engrossing picture of post 
war conditions in various spheres of life—financial. 
literary, and artistic. Readers of ‘The Forsyte Saga’ 
will be glad to renew acquaintance with Soames and 
other members of the family, and as ‘The White 
Monkey’ ends with Soames becoming a grandfather, 
there is probably another Forsyte book on the way 
So long as Mr. Galsworthy can keep up the form of 
the ‘Saga’ and ‘The White Monkey’ he needn’t be 
n a hurry to stop. 


Mr. Herbert Thompson writes asking us to point 
out an error in his notice of the Norwich Festival. 
Through an unaccountable slip of the memory he 
attributed to Norwich the performance of one of 
Bach’s ‘Brandenburg’ Concertos which he had 
recently heard elsewhere. 


The American musical journals print an amusing 
exchange of letters between Mr. Ernest Newman 
who, readers will remember, is at present acting as 
guest-critic for the New York Post) and Mrs. Harriet 
Lanier, President of the Society of Friends of 
Musi Mr. Newman had attended a concert given 
by the Society, and had pointed out some weak 
spots. Whereupon Mrs. Lanier 


Dear Mr. Newman: 


\s you are a stranger in New York, may I draw 
your attention to the fact that you and Mr. Downes 
are the only musical critics invited to the Friends of 
Music concerts, and that these invitation tickets are 
sent out by my order alone? I regret that you hay 


not been able to come to the two concerts we have 
given thus far this season. I know you have not been 
there, because you could not have written of our Lac! 
concert that the orchestra and the chorus frequently 
had ragged edges, nor of the concert of Sunday last 


that the orchestra should have had more rehearsals 
(ur concerts are unique, as there is only one Bodanzky 
and only one Friends of Music chorus, and the work is 
finely prepared. I say this advisedly, as it is the 
opinion of artists—great artists. In pre-war times sucl 
concerts were heard in Germany and Austria only. 
Now, they no longer exist in those countries. It will 
give us the greatest pleasure to have you at the 
concerts ; but I must beg of you not to allow the office 
boy to replace you, for we have not invited him. One 
may like, or not, the work given, but I am sure you 
will understand that such criticism, utterly without 
musical understanding, is detrimental to any organiza- 


tion, and when it is, as in this case, not true, it is quite 
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out of order. Ilad you heard these concerts I am 


confident that you would be greatly mortified to have 


your signature attached to such critiques.—Yours 
sincerely, HARRIET LANIER. 
P.S.—Perhaps I had better tell you that I am the 


president of the Society of the Friends of Music. 

We like especially the lady’s assumption that 
E. N. ‘could not have written that the orchestra and 
chorus frequently had ragged edges,’ Xc. By this 
time she will have learned that he is prepared to 
write all that and more if he feels so disposed. 


Mr. Newman’s reply was as follows 
It is a pleasure to me to hear from Mrs. Lanier at 
ist. Weeks ago—almost as soon as I had set foot in 
New York—my colleagues informed me that I would 
have that honour as soon as I had criticised the first 
concert of the Society of the Friends of Music. I have 
ad to wait till after the second concert, but the 
pleasure of hearing from Mrs. Lanier is only the greater 
for having been deferred. ERNI NEWMAN, 
On the whole, Mrs. Lanier may think herself let 


We have known folk on this side 


down very lightly. 
far more roughly handled for less cause. We add 








that as a result of Mrs. Lanier’s attitude in this and 
similar cases the New York mus ritics as a body 
have decided to ignore the ‘Friends of Music’ 
erts, which will in future be given the barest of 
ention as news matter. 

In the .1/7z for December, ‘ H. kK in 

I e of Madame Frieda Hempel’s concert, 
mentioned her ‘ impersonation’ of Jenny Lind which, 
e rightly said suggested the music-hal] rather than 
the concert-room), and added, ‘The opinion of 
Jen Lind’s family on this impersonation would be 
nteresting to have \Ve agree with ‘H. J. k..’ and! 
have accordingly obtained it from Jenny Lind’s 
laughter, Mrs. J. Maude, in the shape of extracts 
from protests addressed to the Press by the family. | 

s long ago as May, 1923, a letter was sent to 

7 protesting against the Albert Hall placards 
which * Jenny Lind Concert’ appeared in large type 

h Madame Hempel’s name below in much smaller. 
n report of the concert a fe lays later 

, ote 
I rit g her r ment to Lo Mada 
Hemy nay ave rgotten tha a ry vivid 
recoll rviv re of Mada J y I t 
Sa Pe Her t descer ts v living 
per al aus to res tnis 

I I tation I er name, 

In the following November, and again at a later 
late, Mrs. \laude wrote to Madame Hempel’s agents 

lessrs. Lione owell & Holt) asking them to do 
their best to induce Madame Hempel to drop the 
Jenny Lind impersonation. If they tried, it was 
vithout success. : 

In March, 1924, the Christian Scies Montto» 
nserted a protest from Mrs. Maude, and in 
November a notice appeared in the Paz/y Telegraph, 
fos and A th l ‘orld to the ettect 
that 

t hildren and grandchildren of Madame Jenny 
ind des to express their extreme distaste for the 
ploitati f her nan which has been made in 

ndon and elsewhere, without their consent, or 
sultation of their wishes. 

In October, Madame Hempel appealed to readers 
of the Avening Standard and other journals to send 


to her at the Ritz Hotel any copies they may have of 











‘the lost songs of Jenny Lind,’ whereupon Mrs. Maude 
wrote pointing out that there were no ‘lost songs,’ as 
she possessed all her mother’s repertory. On 
November 19, Colonel Ernest Goldschmidt wrote as 
follows in the .orning Post: 

I should be grateful if you would allow me to enter a 
serious protest against the manner in whichan American 
lady has been making use of the late Madame Jenny 
Lind’s name for purposes of advertisement. I need 
hardly point out the annoyance and pain that this use 
of our mcther’s name has caused her children and 
descendants in this country. We resent it deeply, and 
consider it an unwarranted method of courting publicity, 
Such methods so far as I am aware have never been 
resorted to in this country . . Surely feelings of 

good taste should deter the offender from further use, 
; especially as she must now be aware that 
methods cause offence to the descendants of the 
Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt. 


' 


ate 








ournals commented unfavourably on 
Madame Hempel’s use of Jenny Lind’s name and 
fame. There is nothing like pegging away if you 
want to make your meaning clear to those who can't 
or won't understand, and we are glad to see that these 
protests and comments extending over a year 
half) have at last managed to make Madame Hempel 
begin to suspect that somehow her ‘stunt’ is less 
acceptable on this side of the Atlantic than it is o 


Various 


and-a 


the other. At all events, she wrote to the .I/a, 
City News on December 6 
Six,—In less than three weeks my tour will 


e 
} 


finished, and next year Iam coming back to Englan 
is Frieda Hempel—myself. It is the only way I 





wished tocome. As for ‘the lost songs’ of Jenny Lind 
there are of course none, nor have I ever said that 
there were any. What I did think was that there 


might be some forgotten ones. I wished to 
the heart § 1 


er 








what songs lived longest ir e hearts of ‘ 
But it is not the dress that matters, and it isn’t the 
songs Somehow, I have been able to stir int fe 
long mouldering memories — beautiful, inspiring 
memories That has been my great privilege, ar } 
only consolation for submerging my own personalit 


If Madame Hempel never wished to come t 
England save as herself, why did she do so: The 
above letter, with its reference to ‘consolation 


submerging my own personality,’ strikes us as being 
mere humb but we must not forget 
manners. The main point now is that Madan 


Hempel is to return next year minus the Jenny Lin 
This is as it should be, for such delighttu 


make-up. 
least of all bus 


singing as 
gives offence. 


ers needs no bush 


Although the verdict in the Performing Rights case 
went against Mr. John Coates, there can be no doubt 
that the sympathies of public and profession alike 
were with the singer. We do not propose to discus: 
the case fully. The Performing Rights Societ) 
undoubtedly done much for the composers wi 
belong to it, and nobody is likely to deny it due 
credit. But one two points seem to arise as 
result of the suit. First, it is clear the case wa 
one of those in which all the parties lose, no matte: 
what the verdict may be. If such singers as M 
Coates and Mr. I 








or 





‘lunket Greene decide to omit frot 
their programmes songs on which the P.R.S. charge 
a fee, their repertory is the poorer ; as there 1s! 
better advertisement for a song than its performance 
by such singers, their boycott must reduce the sales 
and so both composer and publisher are the wors 
off ; and obviously the musical public and the caus 
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of good music also suffer. There is no department | provinces. Thus, at York, a few days ago there was 
of m in which publicity for the best is more|a fine performance of Byrd’s ‘Great’ Service ; and 


needed than that of songs. As things are now, the/our columns frequently bear witness to notable 
scales are heavily weighted against good new songs, | enterprises at other places. In the old days, the chief 
since the poor type is not only free from restrictions | musicians were invariably organists ; it is good to 
but is actually subsidised by fees paid to the per-| see that at the present time the organist is, perhaps 
former. It seems to us that the P.R.S. might well|more than ever, the best general practitioner and 
onsider the expediency of waiving the performing | all-rounder in the profession, and therefore one of 
fee in the case of singers of eminence. This would | the chief pillars of the country’s musical life. 

be merely an extension of the present policy of 

sending free copies to such singers. If the price of | 





the song may be waived in certain cases, why not the Last month we drew attention to the use of 
performing fee as well? Can there be any question | 8tamophone records as a means of bringing per- 
as to the result of such a concession being profitable formers—especially those comparatively unknown— 
to all parties? in touch with concert-givers and others with engage- 


he other point that was made clear by the trial| ments to offer. Weare glad to hear from the Imperial 
vas the anomalous position of the P.R.S. in regard | Concert Agency (175, Piccadilly, W.1), which took 
to the copies of the songs bearing no intimation | the first steps in the matter, that the results already 


that performers must pay a fee. The onus of | Warrant an extension of the scheme. Arrangements 
overing whether such a fee is due should not be| have been made with the Cliftophone Company 
thrown on the performer, It is no answer to say | Whereby a singer can have a hundred records made, 


that the ?.R.S. Gazette publishes from time to time | packed, and sent out to that number of concert- 
a list of composers who are members of the Society. | givers throughout the country, with a special letter, 
lany works by the composers concerned appear in| for the sum of £25. This is about a third of the 


the catalogues of publishers who are not members, | Cost of a recital in a London concert-hall, and there 





littl + 


nd as such works are free the list is no more than a|can be little doubt as to its being far and away 
urtial guide. Every work on which a performing | better value. If we had any doubts they would be 
fee is charged should bear a plain announcement of dispelled by the extracts from letters received by the 
fact, and until the P.R.S. adopts this simple and | Agency, copies of which have been sent tous. These 
st plan it will alienate a good deal of sympathy and | are unanimous as to the practical nature of the idea. 
support which it would otherwise receive. 

A reader sends us a circular advertising a 
ie church organist—especially if he happen to preparation which, if it does all that is claimed for it, 
e at a cathedral—is often airily dismissed as one | should soon lead to unemployment among teachers 
10 lives, moves, and has his being in a musical | of < nging. It is called ‘ Vocalax,’ and is 


ickwater. Yet all but the least observant of ; 
5 ist have seen that just now a very large an Italian preparation, originated in Italy, and now 
: ; +] » uetverssiie used and senemmond he the 
portion of the finest music-making in the es = pr eemagpedtt MBps 
T 3 } : } varic 5 conservatcries, scho 5 ¢ singing, ana singil 
London district takes place in the churches, ne ; . , aes a 
7 ’ 1 = 7 masters on the Continent. 
und is almost entirely the result of initiative on 
he part of the organists. Elsewhere in this issue of rhe circular tells us that after using it we shall be 
the .\/wsicr? Times will be found notices of important | able to hear ourselves sing, and that when we hear 


events at \Vestminster .\bbey, Southwark Cathedral, | ourselves sing we are not forcing the voice ; moreover, 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, and St. Margaret’s, \West- |‘ Vocalax’ will give us a ‘feeling of lightness in the 
nste Recently there was the week’s Bach| middle,’ and will strengthen the high notes, ‘making 
at St. Michael’s Cornhill, and at many |it easier to blend.’ It sounds a bit vague, except as 
esser-known churches, Free as_ well as to the ‘ feeling of lightness in the middle.’ It is so 
lished, there have been performances (too | long since we experienced that happy condition that 
numerous for more than bare mention) of music that | we feel disposed to try a bottle, even at the risk of 
few years ago could have been heard only at) hearing ourselves sing. For the benefit of readers 
e hands of profe ssional performers in a concert- | who are interested on vocal rather than equatorial 





\s these church performances are free,| grounds (if we may so express ourselves) we quote 
save for a collection, they undoubtedly bring fine | further from the circular 


isic to the ears of many who would otherwise be Wat 1s SKULL RESONANCI 
itside its reach. (But we are sorry to hear that the That brilliant, free, and resonant tone of the old 
ections too often show that many of those Italian School. 
enefited want something for nothing—an attitude enon 
lat may lead to there being nothing for them to Wi ales een the eaatetd emasin Seu 
ave, for it is obvious that such musical services Resonance and Vocal ease. Don't delay, get a 
innot be run at a loss. Most important of all, we bottle of VocALAX now. It means success to 
think, is the fact that many of the works thus given you, 
tre of a type that can be heard to advantage only in 
church. They are out of place in a concert-hall, In her ‘Singer’s Pilgrimage,’ Madame Blanche 


and, but for the efforts of our leading church} Marchesi speaks of various quack nostrums, among 
musicians, they would be either neglected or heard | others of ‘ Italian Water at five shillings a bottle,’ on 
inder such conditions as would destroy much|the principle that ‘in Italy the voices are good 
{ their beauty. because the water is good: if you drink Italian 
We have mentioned these London performances| water...’ In fact, Q.E.D. Readers should not 
specially because they have lately been so numerous | attach uncharitable significance to the fact that 
8 to call for comment. But much the same good |‘ Vocalax ’ also comes from Italy, and also is sold in 
work goes on at many churches and cathedrals in the | five-shillings-worths. We understand that- the 


- 
f 
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Vocalax Company offers various scholarships and 
prizes to the value of 4500 for winners of singing 


the first 









competitions. hus prize 1s a £250 
scholarship, which 
ynsists of two hundred and fifty lessons in voice 
production, oratorio, grand opera, ac and stage 
deportment fro the most lebrated professional 
teachers and performers in London. Also a number 
of special coachings from one of our great conductors ; 
twelve tickets for t Promenade and Royal Choral 
20 y ert t co r operatic engage 





Particulars 
by those 


and, in 


And so on, dow 
of these competitions are to be ha 


who send a coupon 


es of 45. 
’ , 
1 Ooni' 


n to cash pr 


to the Company’s offices 


order to obta 1 coupon, one has to buy a five 
shilling bottle. So we have decided to wait a bit. 
Still, if ‘Vocalax’ reall give that feeling of 
lightness in the ddle 

The number of practical musicians who are also 
mayors is so smail, that when we do happen to hear 
of one, we like to make a note of him \Ir. John 
Horrocks, recently elected mayor of Leigh, in 
Lancashire, has been a musician from boyhood, and 
Ss st at it \t Rossall School he was diligent at 
both pianoforte and organ ; he continued his studies 
after being claimed by the cotton wh he now 
practicall n For many years he sang in the 
Hallé Choir: he is one of the guarantors of the 
H oncerts, and is ever ready with help in any 
musical project, either as performer or patron. 
luring the war period, Mr. Horrocks was so 
S essful an acting-organist at Leigh that he was 
asked to continue. and thus the town has an organist 


-d on him recently 
este’s’ article on 


his 


A friend of ours who cal 
ind he had just been reading 
| t and 





duet-playing, and as rest the Mayor 
Visito 1ette until l t f there were more 
hief magistrates of this sort, what a move there 
would be in orts of lo isical activities 

Che reviva nterest in Handel’s operas will 
take shape at Cambridge short fo Semele’ will 
be performed, ler the con ship of Dr 
Ror " the i! theatre o he evenings of 
February 14, with a matinée as well on the 14th 

e have received complaints as to the awards 

! le in connection with the british Empire Mus 
Festiva s pointed out that one of the conditions 

he iss for orchestral and choral works is that the 
work n I be longer in duration than twelve to 
ftee minutes et the prize was given to the 
composer of a Symphony which had already been 
publicly performed, and h certainly extends a good 
deal over the time-limit We understand that the 
Symphony is a good one, but rules are rules, and 
should not lightly be thrown overboard. 


BAIL 


Another complaint is that the executive dropped 


the excellent custom of hiding the identity of 
competitors under a le pf until the award is 
settled. The regulations expressly state that the 


competitor endorse the outside wrappers of 
MSS. with his name and address in block letters 
of this sort is simply an easy way of 


le, and the committee seems likely to 


must 


\ 


regulation 


asking for troul 





GOhler wi 


Music in the foreign Press 


COUPERIN’S ORGAN 


MASSES 

In the November Avevue Musicale, André Tessie 
writes on two Organ Masses by Couperin, first 
discovered in manuscript by Danjou in 1846. 


Che manuscript discovered by Danjou is now lost, 


but a copy which he made is preserved in the library 
of the Paris Conservatoire. ) 
is preserved at Versailles. These two, and a 
less trustworthy, manuscript were used by Gu 
for his publication of the Masses in the ‘Ar 
des Maitres de Orgue.’ 

(he Versailles manuscript is in the same hand 
writing as the manuscript of Couperin’s Motets, or 
‘ Elévations,’ in the same library. It is presumable, 
therefore, that the two Masses are indeed by Couperin 
le Grand, and not, as sometimes supposed, by his 

le, Francois Couperin de Crouilly. 


hird, 
ant 
hives 





unc 

Each consists of twenty-one pieces. Both are fine 
and there is a good deal in them that recalls the style 
of Titelouze, although the music ts less forcible, and 
in some respects immature. Couperin wrote them at 
the age of twenty-two, viz., at a time when he had 
not yet quite found himself. Nevertheless, 
contain many real beauties, the Offertories especial 
being worthy of commendation. 





rALIAN PART-SONGS RE-DISCOVERI 


In the Arevista JJusicale Staliana (December 
Borren describes certain musical texts 
entury manuscript that belonge 
g Library. This manuscript was 
70, but de Coussemaker had copie 
copy has now been discovered 
by Nucella 14th centur 

Anthonius Clericu 
very beautiful an 


Ch. van de 
contained in a 15th 
to the 
destroyed in 18 
part of it, and his 
It comprises a part-song 
‘De bon parole,’ and one by 


s described as 


Strasbur 


\postolicus, which 
simple 


In the same issue. G. de Sainte-Foix writes 


\ll the famous Italian composers of opera butt I 
ca to London such as Gaiuppi, 5a 
Gug Ciampi) were induced by their Engli 
pu to write trios, quartets, and other 

















instrumental chamber works, for which there was a 
c nt demand. It is a pity that this aspect of their 
talent—whose revelation is entirely due to their sojourn 
in England—should so often be ignored. Galuppt's 
sonatas are wit! tle charm. Ciampi’s 
rchestral organ concertos should be _ wort! 


and he is said to have written harpsichord 
None of his works are available in moder 
i irited 


knowing : 
sonatas, 
Guglielmi’s instrumental! music 1s 5] 
and charming. Latilla’s string quartets are worthy 
attention. Bertoni, Paisiello, Vento, Cimarosa, have 





also written instrumental works of real vitality. There 
are reasons why one should beware of the attributions 
gi to the music published by Walsh and Bremner 
some of which ar q estionable, if not obviously 
ctitious: but these publishers introduced many true 
isterpiec 
EARNI R HAYION 


Inthe Zeitschrift fiir Musik (November . Georg 
tes : 

One-third of to-day’s music consists of misunder 
stood Beethoven, another third of misunderstood 
Wagner. The warning, \way from Wagner! 
uttered long ago; why not warn foolish imitators 0 


was 





— 












Another old manus ript 
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THE MUSICAL 
| 
Bee n If our composers, instead of trying to | 
ut eethoven and Wagner would only strive to 
shar} their wits and acquire elasticity by studying | 
Hay time would surely show whether there is 
in . new Beethoven among them. 
EASTERN MUSIC 
The November Revue de Musicologie contains an | 
essa) \larie Thérése de Lens on Moslem songs | 
from \ieknés (Morocco), with examples, and five | 
Heb songs noted at Salonica by Eugéne Borrel. | 
ESCOBALDI OR NOT FRESCOBALDI? | 
In the same issue, an editorial note refers to a} 
fugue blished in a current collection of ancient 
nasterpieces, and ascribed to Frescobaldi. Its 
s )}¢ | 
$1 = SS ee 
2 -—e fe SS i + | 
| 
ne —@ Pe 1 | 
Information as to its authenticity is invited. No} 
edition of Frescobaldi’s works known in France| 
ontains it, and its style seems to be that of a later 
er 10¢ 
IUSIC PUBLISHING IN GERMANY 
In lusica da Ove November), Dr. H. R.| 
leis ann considers the reasons for the critical | 
situat if the music-publishing trade in Germany: | 
| 
O f the first was the restriction of exports at the | 
time of the collapse of the mark, under the control of | 


fiir das Buchgewerbe, whose 
irector, Otto Selke, promptly became the most detested | 
Germany. With 


ssenhandelsstelle 





person 1 the reappearance of the 
gold mark, Selke vanished from the scene ; but condi- 
t lid not improve. Indeed, prices of German 
t yntinued to Increase, which was of course not 
g r trade. Another cause of the troubleis the | 
German publishers’ mistrust of contemporary music. | 
Very few works by living composersare being published | 
Germany. A third cause is that few opportunities | 
are afforded to perform new works—which naturally 
sales very unfavourably. 
M.-D. CALVOCORESSI, 


The Musician's Bookshelf 


| over seven hundred pages, but there 


The New Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians. 
lited by Waldo Selden Pratt. 
| Macmillan, 315. 6d 
ack’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 
|. de Bekker. 
A. & C. Black, 21 


» 


on the heels of the Dent Dictionary come 
two more fat volumes. With the new ‘ Grove’ well 
nthe way, the musician will soon be up to the neck 
ntormation. ‘The first of the two books under 

hotice is in three parts—(«) Definitions and 
Descript with an Appendix of Bibliographical 
tes; (6) Biographies, and an Appendix of 

ersons before 1700; and Places, Institutions, 
and Organizations, to which is added an appendix 
tailing with operas and oratorios produced since 
rhe volume contains nearly a thousand pages. 

‘tis comprehensive rather than exhaustive. As the 
{ditor points out, it contains more than twice as 
any names as are in the original volume of 
nothing in the shape of the 





rove’; but there is 


| Mr. Lambert’s photograph of Vaughan 


| and 


,| taken their task far too lightly. In 


| books of reference, even more than i 
| handsome 


is by an American journalist, Mr. 


the whole work 
offshoot of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 


fourteen 
‘ngthy monographs of great composers that make| think he wastes most of these. 


‘Grove’ so valuable. The principle of condensation 
adopted makes it impossible to treat anything with 
great fullness, and amends are made by referring the 
reader to such articles in ‘Grove’ as will carry on the 
argument. There are no music-type illustrations, 
but room is found for some full-page portraits, th« 
best of the bunch being an excellent reproduction of 
Williams. 
Within its self-imposed limitations this is a valuable 
work of reference. But one of these limitations is 
so serious as to call for complaint. In order to 
make room for the biographies of some nobodies of 
recent times, a good many somebodies who had the 
misfortune to be born before 1700 have been given 
the barest of reference. Print and style are clear, 
the convenience of the reader seems to have 
been considered in every way. 
One has to qualify praise 
Black Dictionary. At a first 


the 
many 


in speaking of 
glance so 


| inaccuracies show themselves that one loses confidence 


a fatal thing concerning a book of reference 
Much of the biographical side of the work seems to 
have been reproduced from an earlier publication, 
with too little revision. There is uncritical hyperbole 
at times. Thus, the Beethoven article opens (my 
italics) : : 

[nine, true; 


- . composed nine great ; 
unsurpassed Sonatas for 


Symphonies 


but are they all great? ], 

pianoforte, and established himself fo a me as the 
world’s greatest master of absolute music, Ile 
composed in every form known in his time, often 


expanding, sometimes modifying, alw 
never inventing assuming no pose of 
sto ping to 


ays improving, 
mysticism, 
such programme music as a battie piece, 
form to the highest pinnacle in the 
1’? Symphony. He stands alone to-day 
wherein other 
composers are the stars, the planets, the comets, if you 


will—or merely the satellites. 


elevating that 
* Pastora 





—a sun in the musical firmament 


The thought of Bach, Wagner, and Mozart being 


| mere satellites to the beethovenian sun was prevalent 


| fifty years ago: we don’t think that way now—not 
so much because we admire Beethoven less, as that 
|} we understand and know the others more. At the 
moment of bBeethoven’s highest fame Bach was 


practically forgotten, and Wagner was derided 
chiefly on the ground that he couldn’t write tunes 
One is sorry to speak disparagingly of a costly work of 
s no help for 
tion of a work of the kind is a big 
both 
have 
its glowing red 
the volume makes a handsome show, but in 
1 human beings, 
is that handsome does. a. (>. 


it. The compil 
job, even for a large committee of experts 
M. de Bekker and his publishers seem to 





cover 


‘These Eventful Years: The 20th Century in the 
Making. being the Dramatic Story of all that 
has Happened throughout the World during the 





most momentous Period in all History.’ Two vols. 


[Encyclopedia Britannica Co., 5 
The article on music in this pretentious compilation 
Henry Theophilus 
There is a strong American about 
note the title itself)—strange in an 


Finck. 


flavout 


Mr. Finck has five and a-half pages out of some 


hundred, and we are bound to say we 


We think Mr. Finck 
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ment on the arti fi cial symphony in : four unconnec ted | 
detestable English- 


hideous clashes of sounds | 


g has never written anything so hideous as 


has come to the 


ck has a superstition tor Grieg 
the shades of oblivion 














up-to-date) has now 





been issued as a separate treatise. It includes: (; 


A simplified account of the breathing apparatus 
anatomy) and how it works (physiology 2 
A more detailed account of the action of the chief 
muscles engaged in breathing—the Intercostals, the 
Diaphragm, and the Abdominal Muscles; (3) The 
Lateral-Costal method of Breathing and the contro] 
of Expiration ; (4) Different types of Breathing and 
their effect upon the voice, the health, and the 
figure ; (5) The Power of Sentiment and Artistry in 
the training of the voice; (6) Breathing exercises 
for the voice and health. 

\ feature of the work is the importance attached 
by the author to the action of the abdominal muscles 
in breathing 

Much has been written and taught about the effect of 


the movement of the chest upen the shape of the 
abdomen, but little has been said about the effect of 
abdominal movement upon the shape of the chest 
The abdominal muscles are voluntary muscles, and 
abdominal movements can be made to become qute 
subservient to the will. By these movements the shay 





of the chest, and consequently the action of the lungs, 

can be controlled. 

\fter explaining some s ngee movements by means 
of which the action of the abdominal muscles can be 
easily understood, and quoting from Quain’s descrip 
tion of the action of these muscles and of the 
muscles of respiration, he continues 


It seems quite clear from this description that the 
ibdomina! muscles have many and varied functions t 
perform, and that they accordingly merit much more 
attention than the majority of people seem inclined t 
I upon them. From a health point of view they 





ly rank amongst the most important muscl 
ly, and yet they are the most neglected. 

\ close examination of their functions follows, a 
t is shown how they assist inspiration in the form 
breathing called ‘lateral-costal.’ The author ma 






tains that this is the explanation of the method 
by the old Italian school. He also claims that, s 


far as he is aware, the scient explanation given | 





the hygienic and voca 





him is original, as are also 
uments in its favour, as opposed to those advance 
n support of the abdominal system introduced int 
this country by Mandl, in 1855. 
oncerning collar-bone breathing, in which 
work of the diaphragm is reduced to a minimu 
and effort both in breathing-in and breathing-ot 
ts maximum,’ we read that 











. » » unfortunately this form of breathing, 
unnot be comm from any point of view, 
that universally tau in the form of physical educa- 





tion that is now in vogue. It has a baneful effect 
pon vocal tone, making it harsh, piercing, and very 
inmusical. If it is bad for tone in voice, it is bad also 
for tone in health. 


Following a description of different methods 
breathing, interesting tables are given, illustrating 
the effect of these different typeson (1) the breathin; 
and voice ; (2) hygiene, vocaland general ; (3) figu 
and poise. 
Much valuable advice will be found on the use 

breathing exercises. ‘Ihe author issues a warnin 
concerning the practice of so-called deep-breathinj 


exercises : 
In singing and dramatic speaking long breaths are 
used, but short and medium ionthe ” age equally 
necessary. In teaching breathing for voice it & 


necessary to take this into consideration, and to teach 
medium and short breathing. By practising the 
breathing of medium and short breaths, elasticily 
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trol of the chest-walls are much more easily 
acquire’, whilst the taking of long breaths 
(ofter lled deep-breathing) is frequently the cause 
f strain and rigidity, both of which mean loss of 


respiratory potentiality: the term ‘deep breathing’ is 
answ le for much damage to the voice and health. 
The le, forcible methods too often adopted for 
breathing exercises are useless for and even harmful 
to th ice. . . . Short and medium artistic breathing 
exercises will enable the student to take artistic long 


breaths when required. 


And ag 

Students when learning to do voice exercises usually 
take too much air for the vocal phrase, and instead 
of r ing the superabundance at the end of the 
phrase, they add more still, for the next phrase, and so 
on, ut the absolute discomfiture of the strained chest 
mak em release in quite a forcible manner. This 
is, of rse, directly opposed to all the laws of artistic 
mov nt. 
The book, which is illustrated by numerous 


jiagrams, includes at the end a number of national 
tunes for use in accompanying a group of nine of 
the exercises arranged to follow each other without 
break G. G, 


Dargomijsky. Autobiography, Correspondence, 
and Recollections of Contemporaries.’ Edited by 
\, Findeisen. 

Petrograd, 1922. 

Dargomijsky is, after Glinka, the least known in 
Western countries of the great Russian composers of 
the 19th century. The very fact that his fellow 

ntrymen admire him almost as much as they 

reGlinka ought to arouse in us a desire to know 
ore of his music. And an additional reason for 
eing interested in him is that he is the only 
mposer whose ideas exercised a real influence on 
ussorgsky’s. 


Prof. N. Findeisen, to whom students of the 


history of Russian music already owed, among many 
ther ngs, a useful biography of Dargomijsky 
i904), has grouped in this volume the composer’s 
tobiography, all his correspondence, and passages 
eferring to him that occur in the memoirs of various 
ntemporaries. Like most Russian composers, 
argomijsky was a good letter writer, and his 
respondence is replete with interesting facts, 
ews, and references to other people’s sayings and 
ngs. The passage in the autobiography referring 

his own education is particularly worthy of 


} 


Glinka, it should be remembered, had found 
mself compelled to go abroad for instruction. He 
ght back from Berlin half-a-dozen notebooks in 
which he had jotted down the principles of counter- 
pont and orchestration imparted by Dehn, his 
teacher at Berlin. He lent these notebooks to 
argomijsky, and the two composers jointly devoted 
4s much time as they could to playing and reading 
music by Beethoven and Mendelssohn. This was 
| the theoretical instruction Dargomijsky ever 
’d. Until a school of music was founded—which 
a8 much later—there was at Petrograd, and, 
leed, throughout Russia, a dearth of books on 
sical theory and an even greater dearth of 
istructors. The best that composers wishing to 
‘arn their craft could do was to pool their experience 
ind resources and information. This was what the 
Inger men did later, Balakirev becoming their 
tader and teacher. Rimsky-Korsakov, one of 





| Balakirev’s first pupils, has expressed himself in a 
| bitter, carping, and not always justifiable manner on 
Balakirev’s influence and teachings. Under the 
| existing circumstances the wonder is, not that 
| Balakirev should have been able to do so little, but 
that he should have been able todo so much. Of 
this, however, neither Korsakov nor the translator of 
| his Memoirs have thought fit to remind readers. 
M.-D. C. 


‘The Mechanism of the Cochlea.’ By George 
Wilkinson and Albert A. Gray. 


{ Macmillan. ] 


The musician as an artist has strictly no concern 
with acoustics ; but as a practical, intelligent being, 
he is naturally interested in everything that concerns 
his art. 

As regards the science of acoustics, he is 
probably familiar with his ‘Helmholtz,’ and most 
likely has on his shelves that excellent treatise on 
physical acoustics, by Dr. Barton, of Nottingham 
But if he wishes to keep abreast with modern 
physiological work, the controversial nature of the 
publications of these later years is somewhat dis- 
couraging. There appears a need for the clean 
statement of the resonance principle of hearing in 
the light of modern physiology, together with a 
consideration of alternative views, and this is to be 
found in a very readable book, ‘The Mechanism of 
the Cochlea.’ 

Dr. A. Gray is well-known for his studies in 
comparative anatomy, and in Dr. Wilkinson we 
find an expositor of lucidity whose ingenious working 
model of the Cochlea—a veritable triumph of 
experimental skill—will surely command the 
admiration of all who revel in a good piece of work. 

This book worthily combines the spirit anc 
literary charm of Helmholtz, and as such may 
be commended to musicians. i. in we 


‘Gustav Mahler-Briefe (1879-1911 Collected 
and published by Alma Maria Mahle 
[Berlin: P. Zsolnay, 1924. 


This collected correspondence covering practically 
the whole of Mahler’s life-time will prove most 
valuable to the student of the composer's biography 
and individuality. I do not think that many readers 
will care to keep it to hand, and revert to it for its 
own sake. Human touches are not lacking, but one 
misses the thousand sidelights which are naturally 
expected on people and events, especially on Mahler’s 
outlook on other people’s music. |’ractically the 
whole of the correspondence refers to himself and to 
everyday matters. One wonders whether Mahle 
was actually so self-centred as appears from this 
book, or whether he was simply a man who restricted 
his letter-writing to essentials, except for occasional 
self-revelatory outbursts. No letter to his wife is 
included in the collection. M.-D. C. 


Mr. William Stone has been presented with a gol 


| 
watch on his retirement from the conductorship of 
Weymouth Choral Society, a post he has held for twenty- 
five years. His daughter, Miss Stone, was handed 
cheque in recognition of her services as accompanist. 
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A big batch of new from this house is 
notable above all for some by Peter Warlock. There 
ire several Warlocks. Thus, there is the Warlock 
who suddenly shook us up a few years ago with the 
ssue of a series of songs that were at once seen to 
be among the very best produced in modern times. 


songs 


Chey had tune, delightful accompaniments, a 
scrupulous choice of text, and, above all, life, gusto, 
beans—call it what you will, it is the quality that so 


much otherwise first-rate music died through lacking. 
day other Warlocks have become 
prominent. One of them is unduly fond of uncouth- 
ness, apparently sake; another has 
ven us such delicate and subtle things as ‘ Sleep’: 
a medix and, finally, there is 
lever modern composer with the easy 


Since that 


for its own 
yet another is 
the ordinary 

trick of writing a simple voice-part and stretching it 
yn the rack of a pianoforte solo that has only the 
harmoni tion with it. Probably 
these Warlocks, and I venture to 
ll not only the most popular 
Fortunately he 
is is seen by several of these new songs. 
‘ Sweet-and-twenty’ is a delightful setting of ‘O 
ne,’ with a tune that sings itself and a 


valist 


connet 


remotest 
nobody likes all 


think that first is sti 


} P ’ 
Dut aise 


s still busy, 


“nas : : 
» the best and most original. 


mistress n 








rhythm that floats (a misprint is in bar 4 of the 
second page ; the quaver in the bass should be A, not 
G [wo songs more difficult but no less beautiful 
ire ‘Autumn Twilight (Arthur Symons) and 
‘Consider’( Ford Madox Ford A good accompanist 
s needed here, especially in the latter. ‘ Twelve 
Oxen’ is for baritoné and chorus, in unison, save for 
three bars of two-part writing. This is a tuney, 
straightforward affair, as befits the folk-song text. 
[yrley Tyrlow’ is already known in its choral 
fo he solo version is for medium voice, and 
S an enyaging setting of the old carol. Chere 
s also a second album of ‘Peterisms,’ three in 
numb Roister Doister, Spi ell-known 
ords of Nash), and ‘I y the poem 
from Wever, 15355 Here we aspects of 
Warlock’s at In the firsthe is uncouth. True, the 
words I in be married a Sunday’) call foi 
rough, boisterous humour, but | see no point in some 
f the hideously ugly and far-fetched stacks of notes 
the tune is re iscent of some of the round games 
ot vol espe LLY of ‘ Nuts n \Mlay’ The 
ection at the beginning is ‘ Rumbustiously ’—surely 
the first time of 1g Spring’ is a charming 
ettin bird s subtly suggested in the piano- 
torte part tead of being thrown at our heads in the 
ul wa the pianoforte part of *‘ Lusty Juventus’ 

1 jo Like that of ‘Sleep’ noticed last month it 
polyphon th a texture that suggests a chambe 

m ymbination. Its diatonic harmony is refreshing 
ind full of interest. Without a doubt Warlock has 
) superior among song-composers of to-day, but I 
wish his publishers would not advertise him as 
‘The Prince of Song Writers.’ There is already a 
Waltz King,’ and I seem to have heard of several 
potentates in the jazz field. Such titles should be 
left to the \nd | don’t like Mr. Warlock issuing 
sets of songs under the title, ‘Peterisms.’ The label 
has the defect of conveying nothing; it is even 
misleading, for the first set of ‘ Peterisms’ consisted 


of nursery rhymes, and | opened this new set with no 


| magnet. 


‘ 








expectation of finding three full-sized songs. A 
composer of Warlock’s calibre can get our interest 
without japes and eccentricities. 

‘A Shropshire Lad’ still draws composers Qa 
E. J. Moeran has set four of the poems, 
and issued them as a cycle under the title * Ludlow 















Town.’ The four are: ‘ When smoke stood up from 
Ludlow,’ ‘ Farewell to barn and stack and tree’ 
‘Say, lad, have you things to do?’ and ‘ The lads 
in their hundreds.’ Mr. Moeran need not fear the 
inevitable comparison between this cycle and 
previous ‘Shropshire Lad’ essays. It stands well 
even beside ‘On Wenlock Edge,’ though it may 
make a less immediate appeal. I can spare space 
for the mention of only one of the admirable 





qualities it shows, and I choose the one that is least 
often shown by song composers to-day, especially 
the young ones. Mr. Moeran has acquired thus 
early the knowledge of what to leave out. There 
are several pages—especially in ‘ The lads in their 
hundreds’—where the accompaniment suggests 
Stanford in successful reliance on a few 
detached chords. But when the text demands the 
setting up of a background full of and 
suggestion, he can doit as clinchingly as anybody 


See, as two widely different examples, the pianoforte 










its 






colour 









part of the grisly ‘Farewell to barn,’ and _ the 
subtleties and simplicities of that in ‘When smoke 
stood up.’ [aritones who are also musicians, and 






who have a liking for the grey and earthy melancho 







of ‘A Shropshire Lad,’ should make a_ note 

‘Ludlow Town.’ It places Mr. Moeran at once 

among the pick of our song-writers. (But I hope 
publishers will not advertise him as_ such 


his 
? /a Warlock. 

Seven of the songs in this parcel are by Nor 
Peterkin—‘I heard a piper piping,’ ‘The Galliass, 
*‘She’s me forgot,’ ‘The garden of bamboos, 
the din of beating drums,’ ‘Advice to 
‘Song of Asano.’ I am sorry to be unable to 
those who see in Mr. Peterkin one of our hopes in 







oin 








the song field. There is a sense of effort about most 
of the music in these settings—too many crawling 
discords, and too little real impetus in melody and 





rhythm. 
W.G 

. ] + L + 

ind striking sett 


t were going to 





Whittaker’s ‘ Bog Love’ is a starkly diato 


ig of an Irish song that starts as if 






be amusing, and turns out after al 









to be poignant. but Dr. Whittaker perhaps carries 
economy to extremes in the pair of little songs, 
‘Stay in town’ and ‘Spring’ (the Poet Laureate’ 
‘Spring goeth all in white’). In a pair of Blake 
songs under one cover, by Hubert J. Foss—‘As | 








walked forth’ and ‘Infant Joy’—there is real charn 
and tenderness, with a skilful use of folk-song id 
And every not 


a rare virtue in modern 






n 





both in tune and rhythm. 
pianoforte part is necessary 





songs. 





additions have been made to the series 

Maurice Greene’s anthems, edited | 
give me the comfort’ and ‘My 
latter a capital flor 


good 
of solos from 
Stanley Roper—‘O 
lips shall speak the praise,’ the 


song of the Purcellian type. 


l wo 











RWEN EDITION 





The outstanding songs in this month’s parcel are 
the half-dozen extracted from ‘Hugh the Drover 
They are ‘Here on my throne,’ ‘Gaily I go to die, 
‘Sweet little linnet. ‘Alone and friendless,’ Hugh's 
‘Song of the road,’ and ‘Life must be full of care, 
—the last-named beautiful in its simplic and 
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tenderness. There are also a couple of albums, one/ this, to my thinking, is its most important and 
containing two duets, ‘Ah! love, I’ve found you’ and promising feature. A musician who has had the 
‘Hugh, my lover’; and the other the rousing Show- advantage of wide experience in conducting, can 
man’s songs with chorus, ‘Cold blows the wind on! easily enough turn his hand to composition with 
Cotsal!.’ and ‘The devil and Bonyparty.’ The opera! some credit. But unless his music has distinctive 
sso well known to many through its performances | features, it can never rise above the picce d’occasion 
gramophone records, that there is no need to|—the sort of thing which is easily applauded 





iwell on the excellence of these extracts. and still more easily forgotten. Of course 
Similarly, no more than mention is needed of four individuality is a very elusive thing. We may say of 
nore songs from Armstrong Gibbs’s ‘Midsummer it, as of style, that it is ‘the man.’ That sounds 
ladness’—‘ Neglected moon,’ ‘The rejected lover,’ convincing, and indeed almost obvious. But the 





Arrogant poppies,’ and ‘ Chains of love.’ definition does not take us very far. Wagner’s music, 
Of the remaining songs from this house, I am) intensely individual, does not in the least reflect 
t struck by Owen Mase’s‘ A Welcome,’ a beautiful | qualities which were characteristic of the man, nor 
tle song in which five-four time, diatonic harmony, | does the evanescent art of Debussy give us the 
ind a severe economy of notes, are combined in the! slightest indication of the shrewd, business-like 
most natural of manners. In its delicacy and direct- | instincts of its creator. A clearer and truer defini- 
ness it reminds one of the best examples of the tion might suggest close kinship between individuality 
Lutenist school. In Gretchaninoff’s ‘The little and sincerity. If you have the courage to be ardent 
green house,’ and Felix White’s ‘Bridal Song’ the; in an age which worships cold formality, you may 
dinary character of the thematic material | be accused of practising the trick of singularity, but if 
ympensated by the ingenuities of the piano- | the choice is the outcome of conviction you will also 
irt. Dennis Arundell’s setting of A. P.| be sincere. Mr. Harrison in this Quintet gives the 
art’s ‘The Sailor’ ought to be very funny, but impression now and again of being moved to 
somehow isn’t, despite the humorous directions, ‘\Vith | composition not so much by the desire to vie with 
:longshore lilt,’ ‘Lurchingly,’ &c. Mr. Arundell must | other gifted people, but by some deeper feeling. This 














earn to joke wi’ less deeficulty. is the reason why some of us will place the Quintet 
kville West’s verses, ‘The Persian Coat,’ well above the average work of the day. 

t seem to call for setting, but, sranted the need Malcolm Davidson’s ‘The Day’s Work,’ for violin 

for music, Gordon Bryan’s is as neatly appropriate as | and pianoforte (Curwen), has the merits and the 

shed for. The accompaniment is for harp| demerits of good musicianship, for even musician 

forte. ship-—the instinct that draws one to music and makes 





him note with ease and sympathy the working 
»f musical art—has its drawbacks. It kindles au. 
‘A Sussex Alphabet’ (vol. ii.), is a song-cycle ‘for ambition (wholly praiseworthy in the student) to show 
ldren and grown-ups,’ in which Eleanor Farjeon’s!| what we can do, to show that we are not a whit less 


eatly-turned verses dealing with that delectable} dexterous than the men who are ‘in the swim,’ 
re are attractively set by Harry Farjeon ‘Joseph! Mr. Davidson’s Suite consists of three ‘sketches’ 
Willia . Arthur Sandford’s ‘In beauty moulded,’| of which the first depicts ‘Morning on the hills’ 
ough in a series entitled *~Modern Songs,’ is too) the second, ‘The Siesta Hour’: the third, ‘A Travel 
erately in the manner of Purcell—a good) ling Circus.’ The plan showsa certain ingenuity, and 
tat but we want composers to express them-| the same may be said of the music When, however, 
es naturally (Joseph Williams Per udd’s | we consider the effect the work produces on ourselves, 






Song of Autumn’ is a dolorous setting of Shelley's! we find that not all these good intentions hit the 





e warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing. mark, and that with much that is pleasant and 

e chill rain is falling, The nipp’d worm is attractive there is something the interest of which 

awlin Ugh! Autumn has other aspects might be described as academ were it not 

etter worth singing about. His ‘Sony of Winter’ that the composer boldly proclaims his complete 
axes a more cheerful text—* When icicles hang.’ emancipation from academic rules. 

There is plenty of life in the music, but it is rather More limited in scope and far less ambitious 

wersoy sticated and difficult Boosey). Victor | are \dolph Mann’s ‘Spanish Serenade’ (Bosworth 

‘erriman’s album of three songs (Patersons) shows and Felix White’s ‘Sweet Thoughts in a Dream’ 

reambition than skill. A footnote tells us that | (Cyrwen both for violin and pianoforte. The 

ne first of the set-—‘ The Fountain ’—gained the first | Serenade is perhaps the more melodious of the two, 


lso easier. [ut while ‘Sweet Thoughts’ are 
’ ~activale h ‘Or | ke le? 
on Festivals. It shows promise, but like certainly very sweet, the ‘Spanish Serenade’ could 
oMpanions it contains passages that reveal the easily be still more Spanish 


€ in composition at Glasgow and Nottingham | and js a 


ent hand. Mr. Merriman’s next step should b Messrs. Augener have sent us a group of pieces for 
€ study of writing pianoforte accompaniments violoncello and pianoforte by I. Spencer Palmer 
H. G. Sarabande, Bagatelle, Legend), of moderate 

eames difficulty, obviously meant for the student, and good 

ie a enough of their kind. Adam Carse’s ‘ Fiddle Tune’ 

~ see Cone same publishers) for violin and pianoforte, however, 

€ most important publication of the month fulfils the requirements of the student-piece even 
espect to string music is undoubtedly Julius. better. Che violin part does not go beyond the 
irnson’s * Prelude-Music Quintet’ for two violins, third position, yet it gives many an opportunity for 
a, violoncello, and harp (Curwen). The harp the application of valuable lessons in_ phrasing, 


ay be played on the pianoforte—not, however, bowing, Xc. [he most important work on this 
thout some loss of colour and general balance publisher’s list is Tivadar Nachez’s violin arrangement 
‘tone. Jt is a well-written work and of a more| of Bach’s six Suites for violoncello solo. It would be 
adivid haracter than is usual with Harrison, and | idle to pretend that these equal in importance the 
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Violin Sonatas. A brilliant piece like the Prelude of 
the last Sonata, the 
Gavotte in E, find no parallel in the various numbers 
composing the ’Cello Suites. And if there is to be a 
boom in Bach, other pieces will claim priority. 
the whole Bach repertory there is nothing lovelier 
than the Adagio which Richter used to incorporate in 
one of the ‘Brandenburg’ Concertos. Yet, although 
with its introductory Prelude it makes a splendid 


monumental Chaconne, the} 


In| 


solo, modern violinists have ignored it completely so | 


far. But we cannot have too much Bach. The 
importance of the Sonatas for the student cannot be 
over-rated. Nothing else exists to take their place, 
for nothing else leads with such certain steps to the 
acquisition of firmness of bowing, of fingers, and of a 
he ’Cello Suites, now ably arranged, 
sort of ‘Paralipomena’ to the 


sol d style. 
may well serve 
great Sonatas. 


as a 


A new Kreisler arrangement is always welcome, and | 


the ‘ Midnight Bells’ (Bosworth), a Viennese melody 
from ‘The Opera Ball’ of R. Heuberger, carries on 
worthily the tradition of ‘ Rosmarin’ and the other 
valses adapted by Fritz Kreisler with the love of 
i true Viennese and the knowledge of the past 


master. Mabel Brittain’s ‘Dreams’ (Bosworth) and 
Chaminade’s ‘Les Sylvains’ (Enoch)—both for 
pianoforte and violin—are easy, melodious, and 
rather undistinguished. B. V. 


Some ssues of polyphonic Church music 
numbers of outstanding merit. 
Three Motets published by Chester—Latin text 
only—are edited by H. Bb. Colli ‘Ave Regina,’ 
by Peter Phillips (‘Cantiones Sacre,’ Antwerp, 1612), 
Its difficulties are not 
could easily make it 


recent 
contain several 


ns 


five voices (S.S.A.T.1 
great, and a well-trained choi: 


is for 


effective. William Byrd’s ‘Christus resurgens ex 
mortuis’ is a Motet for Easter on the Plainsong 
‘Gradualia, Liber Primus,’ London, 1610). It is for 
four voices, but an additional part for 1st tenor has 
been arranged by the editor to strengthen the low 
notes of the alto. The 2nd tenors (or baritones 
sing the plainsong. Byrd has treated his subject 
expressively, and the music throughout, from the 


theme (to the words ‘ex mortuis’ 


which conclude the work, is 


striking 


opening 


to the joyful ‘ Alleluias’ 
full of impressive touches. The same composer’s 
Motet ‘Tu es Pastor Ovium,’ in honour of St. Peter 
Gradualia, Liber secundus,’ London, 1610), is for 
Six voices (S.S.A.T.B.B.). It is a stately work, and 
calls for strong, massive treatment. 
john Taverner’s Mass for four voices, ‘The 
Western Wynde’ (Chester), has been edited and 
arranged for liturgical use (Latin text) by H. Bb. 


Co!l A short preface 
comments on the work and its 


supplies 
composer, 


some interesting 
who died 


some time between 1543 and 1553. Palestrina’s 
first book of Masses, it is worth while recalling, 
appeared in 1554 Of the beautiful melody on 


which the Mass is founded nothing seems to be 
known. In tonality it belongs to the first mode trans- 
posed. ‘The editor points out that the Mass itself is 
a very early example of the Variation form; the 
variations, however, are entirely in the different 
counterpoints. The melody itself remains almost 
unchanged throughout, appearing either in the 

eble, tenor, o1 never in the alto, the 
l being that it occasionally 


bass, but 


change 


only rhythmical 


occurs in triple time. The work contains some 
masterly counterpoint, and the treatment is in more 
than one place remarkable. The editor justly refers 
to ‘the wonderful Crucifixus’ and to the ascending 
scale-passage for the basses in the Sanctus which 
occurs five times in succession, after the manner of 
a ground bass. Some beautifully expressive writing 
occurs also in the Agnus Dei, which, by the way, io 
company with the Savctus and Benedictus, has had 
to be considerably shortened to render the work 
suitable for modern liturgical use. 

From Novello’s come three other works of the 
same school. Palestrina’s Motet, ‘ Adoremus te,’ js 
for two sopranos, alto, and tenor. It is edited by 
C. Hylton Stewart, and an English version accon 
panies the Latin text. It is a quiet, devotiona 
little work which could be undertaken with advan- 
tage by choirs unable to tackle more elaborate 
settings. The same composer’s Motet, ‘ Exaltabo te 
Domine,’ edited, with Latin text, by H. Elliot Button 
is for five voices (S.S.A.T.B.). It is a joyous work 


with strong, flowing counterpoint of a straight. 
forward type. Its chief difficulty lies in the w 
range of the voices. Basses must be prepa 
sing occasional top F's, the tenor part frequent 
extends upwards to A, while the altos on a low F 
are sometimes singing the lowest part. Choirs 


position to treat this point with indifference w 
enjoy singing this motet. The remaining Nove 
ssue is perhaps the gem of all the works so 

considered. ‘This is the Motet, ‘O Jesu 


bone 
O Blessed Jesu), by William Child (1606-9; 
s for S.A.T.B., with organ accompaniment, and 
edited, with Latin and English words, by H. G., Le 


It is a wonderfully expressive little work, both a: 
regards harmonic and melodic treatment rh 
opening phrase is arresting. Over a_ sustaine 





chord of E minor on the organ (f/f) to the w 
*‘O Biessed Jesu’ the tenor sings to the rh 
| 
= = see = =~ | 


the notes B,C, D, B, B. This expressive dr 


melody is beautifully treated in the succeeding 
phrase, where the trebles—with the altos a thir 
below—rise stepwise from G to B over a cho! 


on the organ and then drop to FS in the next ba 
a chord of B. Another expressive touch is the croj 
of a diminished 4th at the words ‘O Jesu,’ 
the altos sing G, DS, DS, followed a few bars 
Much of the writing 


later by the treble D, Ag, Ags. 
is harmonic in style. The few brief passages 
contrapuntal writing are no less expressive thar 
the rest of the work ; incidentally, they bring abou 
some effective examples of the augmented 
various positions. Technically, the music is 2 
difficult. All it requires is beautiful singing 

One other polyphonic work must be briefly notice 
This isa ‘ Tantum Ergo’ by Tomas Luis de Victor 
1540-1603), arranged for men’s voices (T.T.}.B.), 
Howard Hinners, and with Latin text supplemente 
by English words by Albert Parker Fitch (H.\ 
Gray Co.). The plainchant appears in turn in tt 
three lower parts. It is not difficult, there Dein 
little in the way of contrapuntal writing, and in this 
arrangement should be easily effective. 

Of a small group of modern works for unaccoi 
panied singing, Cecil Forsyth’s setting of th Lor 
Prayer for s.A.T.B. (H. W. Gray Co.) appeals by 


Continue n page SJ 
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sim} ind devotional character. Sung by a good 
hoi hould be impressive. An imposing effect by 
very le means is obtained in the closing bars. 
XY sting contrast in style is provided in Harry 
Fa setting for three female voices of ‘ Salvator 
Mu Novello), with English words after Victor 
Hug L. Cranmer-Byng. In this—slight and 

sh it be—the composer’s harmonic 


1 ike no inconsiderable demands on the 
sing his intentions are to be fully realised. 
The a ge Church choir will find itself on familiar 
“rou dealing with C. Lee Williams’s short 
anthe ‘He is a Father of the fatherless ’ 
No This was written for this year’s Three 
estival of Gloucester, Worcester, and 
ref \ttractively written in a straightforward 

| esents few difficulties. A short anthem 
‘QO hearken thou,’ by Cyril Jenkins 

uxt hile quite simple, contains some interesting 


ind should prove effective. 


n the look-out for good, strong unison 


of the Canticles should note some of the 

atest ¢ € the Oxford Church Music Series, 

> e neral editorship of W. G. Whittaker 

xf University Press These all reach a high 

e x he nee settings oft the Eve ning 

1 ire ontributec by George Dyson 
and Charles Macpherson (C major 

f ymposer is also responsible for a 
g C of he Te Deum and JBenedictus 


has written highly etfective 


Te Deum for unison singing and 


some 


f vals, a feature of which is the fine organ 
re staves Optional descants are also 
and it should be ne | that a vocal edition 
parately 

Roberts has written an admirable shortened 

ting of the Benedicite omnia Opera 

Stair « Bell It is in chant form, and in the key 
Recent numbers of the S.P.C.K. Church Music 
S | © settings of the Evening Canticles 
Rev. Christopher Thompson to various 


egorian tones with faux-bourdon harmonies. They 
every simple, and the vocal harmony throughout 
ted that it may be sung either in faux- 
rdon (four parts, unaccompanied) or in descant 
per part and plainsong only). In the second 
> settings (No. something has gone wrong 
e harmony in the last bar but one: the 


Str 


ossible F in the bass should be corrected by B. 
\n attractive little carol, ‘The Christ-Child,’ by 
Rathbone, is issued by Novello as a unison 
gy. Under the same cover appears a simple 
son song by Alec Rowley, and other brief items. 


he same publishers’ School Sony Series appears 
short Morning Anthem for boys’ voices, ‘ Awake, 

soul,’ with music by Charles Macpherson, in 
nic Sol-fa. The Staff notation edition appears in 
vello’s Chorister Series of Church Music. 


Tigaier sige . 
two Carols for Christmas, by Arthur H. Brown 
‘ford University Press), include under one cover 
appy setting of ‘There dwelt in old Judza,’ the 


ell-known ‘When Christ was born of Mary free, 
id the equally well-known evening hymn ‘ The day 


past and over’ (‘St. Anatolius’ Finally, under 


ne cover may be obtained from Curwen’s Two 
ristmas Faux-bourdons, written by Martin Shaw 
the well-known ‘O come, all ye faithful’ and 


iristians, awake’ (Wainwright's popular tune). 
G. G. 





EASY PIANOFORTE MUSK 
Three capital albums of pieces published by 
Forsyth should prove welcome to young players. 
‘Welsh Melodies,’ arranged by Cyril Jenkins, 


would suit pupils in the elementary stage. They are 
twelve in number, and are fully fingered ; indeed, in 
this respect, perhaps too little is left to the pupil’s own 
judgment. Most of the tunes are treated diatonicall 

in a straightforward way; one or two ‘Land of 
my fathers’ and ‘ The Marsh of Rhuddlan ’—appear in 
modern trappings. Taken altogether these pieces 
provide interesting and useful practice for 


peop'e. 


young 


Rather more difficult is Leslie . 
a set of nine miniatures 


Imaginative oungsters 


Fly’s ‘ Joan of Arc 
which should appeal to 
charmingly 


[hey are 


written, and the best of them reach a high level. For 
teaching purposes they are admirable 

W. G. Whittaker’s ‘Four short pieces’ consist 
of ‘A Lazy Piece’ excellent for pedal practice 
‘A Jolly Tune’ (good for independence of hands 


Piece’ (chromaties and 


and ‘Chopsticks 


‘A Creepy 
pedalling 


‘Pleasure Pieces’ appear in two books (Elkin 
Book 1 (easy) contains Cyril Scott’s ‘Musical Bo 
and ‘Cradle Song’; Roger Quilter’s ‘Slumber Song,’ 


from ‘ Where the Rainbow ends’; a‘ Graceful Dance, 
by C. W. Pearce (excellent for independence of 
hands); and pieces by Ernest Austin, Edith Alford, 
and H. Scott-Baker. 2 (moderately easy 
includes Elgar’s ‘Organ Grinder’s Song,’ from ‘ The 
Starlight Norman O’Neill’s ‘ Dance of the 
Joys,’ from ‘ The Blue Bird’ * airy 
Ballet, from * Where the Rainbow enc 
\ Song from the East and 
‘A Jovial Tune.’ 

A set of six easy teaching 
Tarry Awhile,’ by Blanche 
should prove useful in 
the child’s imagination 
accompanying 
chat on each piece. 

M. E. Marshall’s ‘ Air and Variations’ ‘Bosworth, 
although very simple, are thoughtfully written, 
and give an opportunity for quite elementary players 
to make early acquaintance h this form. The 
same composer’s ‘The Chimney Corner’ 
i t of ten veces which will be 


] 


Book 


Ex press’ 





Roger Quilter’s * Fairy 
Cyril Scott’s 


nest Austin’s 





pieces under the title 
Rennie (Bosworth 

the development of 
This object is helped by the 


the composer’s little 


ting 
iSSsisting 





verses and by 


Wil 


Boswort 


found 
useful for little players of very slight attainments. 

A piece that will probably \ g people 
is Ernest Austin’s ‘Christmas Morning’ (Larway 
In addition to opening and closing with an easily 
negotiated jangle of bells, it includes a rousing 
presentation of ‘ The First Nowell,’ 


IS a Sse easy | 


appeal to youn 


clothed in highly- 
coloured modern harmonies. 
I 


Edgar Moy’s ‘From the Beginning’ Winthrop 
Rogers) is a collection of seventeen short pieces. 
They are carefully graded, and as_ pieces for 


beginners may safely be recommended. 


In Richard Walthew’s ‘ Holiday Waltzes’ (Augener 


the waltz idiom is in the main far from being 
obtrusive. These six little pieces—suitable for 
Lower Division candidates—are cleverly written, 


in style, and present the pupil 
usually associated 


considerably varied 
with problems of technique not 
with this form of music. G. G. 


We have received from Messrs. Ellis, 20, New Bond 
Street, a list of old music for stringed instruments, and some 
rare instruction and theory books, some in first editions. 
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BACH AT OUNDLE 


Our readers will remember that Bach’s B minor 


Mass was performed at Oundle School in December, 
1923, the whole of the boys taking part either as choir 





or ‘non-chou the ‘non-choir’ consisted of the 
main body of the School, and sang certain special 
passages and phrase Last month (December 14 
the ‘Christmas’ Oratorio was performed. At the 
time of writing no report has come to 1, so we 
have no data beyond some advance partic rs of the 
concert Parts 1, 2, and of the Oratorio were 
done, wit ertain numbers from the rest of the 
work the Chora were included save one 
a 1 the he es except e first in Part 5 
I soloists ann were Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss 
Margaret Balfour, Mr y»hn .\dams, and Mr. Topliss 
Gree \ll the tenors and basses, and the whole of 
the vir’ were t he n * Mighty 
Lore i e trebles and altos the t capo in 
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Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


The Bach Fugue set for the July, 1925, Fellowship 
Organ Test,is the G major Novello Ed., Bk. 8, p. 12 
not G minor, as stated in the College notice last 
month. Another change is to be noted: instead of 
the Overture to ‘Otho,’ candidates will play th 
Large stenuto from Vaughan Williams's ‘Sea’ 
Symphony, arranged by H. G. Ley (Stainer & Bel 

After the distribution of diplomas on January 24 
an informal conversazione will be held. Members 
and friends have so few opportunities for q 
intercourse at the College, that this new departure 
should be warmly welcomed. 


ACCENTUS AND CONCENTUS 











By Dom ANSELM HUGHES, O.S.B 
It is the fashion in these days to write papers and 
books about Church music, which merely skim over 
the surface of a subject of immense importance with 
out penetrating to any depth. In moderation such 
nstructions do good: but the prevailing impression 
on one who approaches the subject from the outside 
tandpoint of the secular musician or a non 
churchman is that there is far too much of a sketch 
and elementary character about the musical informa 
tion provided Unless we aim higher in mus an 
deeper in our knowledge of it, than we seem to be 
aoing to day, the future of |] ngiish ¢ hurcl Mus 
will suffer. The cult of the simple in art, for its own 
sake s a fallacy, for art is the combinat of 
sounds, or forms, or colours, or movements, 
nto a complex whole; and the more complex tl 
whole, the higher (if that combination be harmonious 
5 the art We must beware of this fashionable 
of the ple n mus 
[his paper is written to recommend bok that 

mus n church should be more elaborate than it 
at present The objector replies that it is alreac 
far too elaborate in many places, and that we are 
hoping for deliverance from the present ineffective 
mitations of the Cathedral service which are 
wide preva ent Agreed ; our only difference is 
the interpretation of the term ‘elaborate.’ In asking 
that music shall be more elaborate | do not sts 
to the defence of long settings of portions of the 
Communion service or of the Canticles, w the 
ords repeated in pointless and wearying iterations 
with loud and violent calli gS upon Abraha an 

s sced and the like, nor am I concerned to upho 
the majority of the anthems of varying merit pe 
formed with greater or less efficiency in so many 
hurches What I venture to plead for is a more 
eareful study of the real facts in Church mus the 


etymological suggestion of the term ‘elaborate, a 


ental principles underlying 





real grasp of the fu 





right and proportionate recogn 





lccentus, the simple general music of the main 
structures of our services, and Comcentus, the 
elaborate choral treatment of certain portions 

lo arrive at the real principles we must throw 
the light of history upon the question, not forgetting 


the other lights of philosophy and art, which (a 
Cardinal Newman points out in his ‘Lectures o 
University Education’) are necessary to a true 
understanding of any subject 
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od of history in which we can study the 
of the English Church in isolation 
terminates at the point when the organ 
be regarded by composers and executants 
ential part of the musical service of the 
Chis epoch is generally—and accurately— 
yut the time of the death of Purcell (1695), 
e hundred years before that the curtain 
The beginnings of the period 
f course, with the t appearance of 
ty in these islands. 
history, however, does not begin 
ntil the roth century, and the seven 
is left provide us with three distinct eras 
First we have the period of unison 
Latin most 
Do not advocate Plainsong because it is 
it because it is (like all 
to be elaborate, and simple 
Which 


our title—Accentus 


Isic 


irs 


l in 





words, of it more or less 


ivocate true art 


t ought 

ght to be simple. leads us back 

and Concentu 

es given to the two types of music which 
n the Church from the earliest t 

he music which is essential to the minister 

ie | of divine 


I 
ae veiopec 


erformance 


the more 

















ir the greater part of the 


of the classical times was built upon some | called the 
tenor ’ or theme, while in certain examples, | 1 
the 


Office hymns, Vesper psalms, and 


King Edward VI. 


Magnificats, the contrapuntal pieces were designed to 
alternate with solid verses of plainchant, thus using 
the system of contrasted Accents and Con in its 
naked simplicity. And many of the psalm-settings 
of Morley and Tallis in England, of Bernabei 
n_ Italy, 1 for an A be sung 
simultaneously with a Concent I 


Nit 


or 


provide ntus to 


of soprano, a 


to, and 


bass. This is the familiar for known as faux 
bourdon 
But the chants of Morley and Tallis are to our 


ears extraordinarily reminiscent of the Ang] 
chant, and bring us on to the third division of 
hosen period, here gnated by the unusual name 
of Huguenot music. The term is used for fou 
reasons : first, for want of a better ; 
theological and [lrotestant significance 

third, because it is suggestive of vernacular music 

fourth, because it the idea 
that the simple music associated with the Reformation 
nated 


‘testant types 


our 


des 


second, because 


it has a 
serves to 


correct current 


oy 
Ina 


Germany. 


was in 
ot 
late 


genous to England, or that it orig 


Puritan and Pre 


music which gained a footing in Eng 


rhe 


the 


and in 


16th century are alien in origin, and owe more to 
France than to Germany 
The extremely plain and simple music that is 


P i — 
connected in many minds with the first English Prayer 

















) of y and = incidental Books—musit h as Merbecke, or Tallis’s re 
essentia for the uplifting of the/ sponses in five s as arranged indifferently for four 
yse who love to devote their time,| voices by Barnby, or the ‘Christchurch’ tune, the 
ind talents to singing His praise Old Hundredth,’ and the rest of the metrica 
obvious illust: in our Cathedra has little or nothing w h is distinctively 
iy is the Anthem, placed as it is in close| about it Even Cranmer’s direction to Merbecke 
e Versicles and Respons« v h are; that he was to use one note and no more to each 
I niu Plainsong has its types of | syllable was not entirely original, a demand for 
and its types of deces each in due|such alteration having already been made « 
[he more elaborate forms of Plainsong| Continent. What Cranmer was doing. of c« 
gly ent and artistic developments, | was to try to see if he could reduce all Cor 
nk as high as most of the concerted music| music to the level of A us; it is precisely 
ertain well-meaning people are trying to dot 
od of Plainsong upies the longest! [he true stream of English Churcl Isic ran 
) . thousand out of fourteen hundred | course taken by Shepherd, Causton, Tye, Byrd, 
; countrw’s ecclesiastical history. for the} Whyt by Peter Philips az Richard Dering, 
glish choral music contains three other| by Orl bons, greatest of them allafter Byrd, 
s, two of w can trace their succession | and fi ; one who, though in our circumscribed 
the present da namely Polyphony | department of subject-matter he ranks only third, in 
onwards). and what | propose to call|the whole of English music is reckone 
nus from 155 Polyphony, , part- | 7727 Henry Purce 
n before the Nor in cor st, an Of the third epartment, ' athedral M , nothi 
gradually and steadily until, by 1450, need be said here, except that Cathedral! Music fit 
‘ of the exper il stages and had to the historical d on e as the inheritor of 
ormal custom in such choirs as those of |the Polyphon tradition ' vhich it ha 
Chape hen a movable institutior ncorporated elements f1 e schools of oratori« 
Windsor, $ \lban’s Abbey, ar ‘ther | (and sometimes even opera) together with its ow1 
ybab! B St. Edmunds, Reading, | 0M's§!na! contributions 
ind some others we are tt able to n ume he principle LA és al sa litur 
tv owing to the destruct of the MSS cal principle applied to mus t will therefore be 
ov ng century. Polyphon music has! Understood if we study a liturgy in idfancy, and see 
reckoned as of the very highest order; | ow it 1s clothed. From the strictly authoritative 
giants of the po phonic ige notably point of view the isic of the English liturgica 
gland. Palestrina in Italy. Vittoria from | Services 1S st n swaddling clothe Che Liturgy 
e admitted to have carried t tself has on Merbecke’s jejune setting: the 
il music to a higher point than have ar Morning and Evening Choir-oftices, little more \ll 
t composers of the later or ‘orchestral’| the other music which has been associated with the 
‘t excepting even the great Bach himself.| Prayer Book services consists of private effort 
t it might appear that polyphony was an accepted, rea 05 sed, an | hallowed in numberless 
rm of art viewed in its ecclesiastical! | ©4aS€5 DY a tradition spread Over many generations o1 
seems to be lacking, but this | Many localities 


The Order of ommun 


the Holy | yn, commonly 


Mass,’ was not teneed hardly be 
emarked) a new invention in the second year of 


the rite used was but a trans 
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lation, with certain alterations, of that which had 
been sung by our forefathers for a thousand years. 
We cannot therefore consider the musical structure 
of the English service in isolation from its Latin 
progenitor. 
What then are the features 
, in the Latin Mass 
the service between the parties? 
We note first that the division is to be not 
etween (a) Priest and People-led-by-a-choir, the 
usual faulty and unhistorical division made so often 
n these days, but between Priest-and-People and 
Choi 
[In the Latin Mass of 1546, or at any rate of 1480, 
before polyphony had had any effect upon the service, 
to the specialised choral body 
\lleluya, Offertory, and 
Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sursum Corda, 
and Agnus Dei were theoretically the parts 
where the general body of worshippers joined with 


nlus and 
do’ we divide 


of C 
How 


i Alu 


must 
} 


the parts made over 
were the Introit, 


Communion 


Gradual, 


Sanctus, 


the priest practice, from about the time of the 
Norman Conquest onward, the Gloria, Sanctus, and 
\gnus Dei were sung to a variety of melodies, at any 
ite in the larger churches, and were probably not 
ery congregational. But the Credo was universal, 
and one of the gratifying features of the present time 


s the growing restoration of this universal Credo to 


ersal use Che unvarying singing of one unison 
melody, of immemorial antiquity—-some authorities 
ute it as far back as the 6th century—of the One 
reed, is a practice the symbolism of which is 
obviously most commendable. We understand that 
at Westminster R.C. Cathedral no other melody has 


ever been sung since the building was opened 

With this solitary ion, however, the arrange- 
has developed 
to those indicated by 


story Che congregational ‘numbers’ have become 


except 
service as we have it to-day 


precisely opposite 


ir items, and the Introit, Gradual, Offertory, and 
ymmunion, which were formerly the opportunities 
for the choral body to offer elaborate music, are now 
eplaced b ongregational hymns. Liturgical 
levelopments are frequently the outcome of the real 


hurch, and Liturgy is a living 
Because this l not 


reversal 1S 


religious needs of the 


fact, not a dead one 


istified by histor does not necessarily follow 
that the modern development is wrong. There is 
something to be said in its favour, and something 
ivainst it 

On the side of the modern practice we have first 


ind verse. It is 
for an untrained 
hymns in 
and 


ta the difference between prose 


10tably easier (except in plainsong 


trained congregation to sing 


netre, leaving the prose hymns such as Sanctus 


Gloria to thetrained choir. Wehavealsothis difference 
between the two classes of text: that the Kyrie, 
Creed, Sanctus, Agnus, and Gloria are invariable, 


ind therefore seem to require (with the exception of 


he Creed) a variable treatment of the music, if for 

) other reason than to mark the different seasons of 
the Church: while metrical hymns, varying as 
they do from Sunday to Sunday, naturally suggest 
the desirability of music which is more familiar, so 
hat the attention of those who are singing may be 
he more eas concentrated upon the meaning of 
the words 

But we think that these two considerations are 


outweighed by the greater fact which is expressed by 
the historical form. It is a historic fact that the 
great prose hymns of the Mass have come to be 
essential and 


nvariable parts of the service, at least | 


on Sundays. The psalm-verses at the Introit and 
so on are variable decorations ; they are of secondary 
rather than primary importance. The historic and 
eminently suitable place for the choir to sing a 
musical commentary upon the lessons of the day is in 
the old place between the Epistle and the Gospel, 
not when the profession of our belief is being recited, 
The Prayer Book which we use to-day provides 
Offertories to be sung : the Prayer Book of 154 
also Introits and Communions. 

As has been said above, liturgical development 
frequently expresses the needs and the minds of the 
Church, being a natural outcome of man’s devotion, 
But if it is the accidental result of an incomplete 
musical répertoire either of the choral body or of the 
congregation, or if it is wrong in principle—as in the 
suggested case of an uncongregational setting of the 


gave 


Creed—then we must spare no effort to rectify our 
practice. Leaving the question of Credo aside for 
the moment, it does not seem to be a matter of 
cardinal importance whether or no we retain the 
present practice of a congregational introit-hymn 
and a choral Kyrie, but any tendency towards 
reversing the present state of things we should 


support, for such a change is justified by history, art, 
theology, and reason. 

What is of cardinal importance, however, is that we 
should realise, and act on, the distinction between 
A and Concentus. The surpliced choir is not, 
as some would have us believe, an invention of the 
Oxford Movement. The Tractarians built better 
than some of their followers to-day give them credit 
for. They knew the need of England was for a 
more liturgical form of worship, and they knew 
that from the earliest times minister, choir, 
and people had been the three divisions of worshippers 
In these democratic days weare disposed to magnify 
the people so as to get rid of the choir altogether 
the logical outcome of this tendency will be to get rid 
of the minister as well as the choir. Loose talk 
about the Church being a democracy results in loose 
action about her music. In the Kingdom of Christ 
every member thereof has his vocation and 
ministry, the trained singer in the choir as well as 
the priest and churchwarden or the general body of 
the congregation. 

In individual parishes general experience seems t 
suggest that where the division between those parts 
of the service in which the choir is to put forth it 
best and most elaborate efforts, and those in which 
the congregation is expected to know and sing the 
n full working order, in such parishes 
and complaints about the music are 
reduced toa minimum. Such an arrangement is not 
merely suitable the facts of the case, but 1 
required by them. It is not a compromise (a thing 
useless in religion, where feeling runs too deep to be 
ignored), but a concordat, and a condition in whic 
much advancement of Church music may be Jooked 
for, to the glory of God and the spread of His 
Kingdom upon earth. 


Cnt 


own 


music, 1S 


‘ difficulties ’ 


to 


The Southwark Diocesan Plainsong Association will bol 
its annual genera! meeting on January | at 3, 
St. Hilda’s Hail, Crofton Park, S.E. will be 


= ir 
‘> 


The meeting 


followed by a lecture on ‘ Plainsong and its Accompaniment 
Both meeting and lecture are free 
Tea will be served at 5.3° 
1 wor 


by Dr. George Oldroyd. 
to all interested in plainsong. 
and those who intend to be present are asked to set 
to the hon. secretary, Mr. Godfrey Sceats, 18, Ballina 
S. not later than January !2. 
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We have received the list of service music to be sung at Mr. Albert Orton has recently given a series of five Bach 
the evening services at St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, | recitals at St. Anne’s, Soho. His programmes included four 
during the present season. It includes ‘Jephtha,’ Bach’s | of the Trio-Sonatas and eighteen of the Chorale Preludes. 








‘Sleepers, wake!’ Advent and Christmas selections from | aetna 
‘The Messiah,’ Part 3 of the ‘Christmas’ ¢ )ratorio, excerpts Mr. Malcolm Courtenay Boyle has been appointed sub 
from I ms’s ‘ Requiem,’ and on each Sunday during Lent | organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and conductor 
a half ir selection from the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. In| of the Windsor and Eton Choral and Orchestral Society. 
addition, half-hour organ recitals are given on Wednesdays 
at 3; lists of the organ voluntaries and words of the Parts I, 2, and 3 of the ‘Christmas’ Oratorio will be 
anthems used for the month are published in leaflet form, | S¥ng at the City Temple on January 10, at 3. 
All t bears witness to the enterprise of the organist, , ; 
Mr. W. Greenhouse Allt. Organist, Nonconformist Church; hydraulic-blown ; 
salary £10.— Provincial Paper. 
On November 24 Mr. Herbert Walton gave the inaugural Tt seems cheap, even though he doesn’t have to raise the 
recital on the new organ at High United Free Church, | Wind himself.—Pezch. not 
Nairn. His programme included Wolstenholme’s 
‘ Fanta Rustique,’ Bach’s Fugue in D, Guilmant’s RECITAI 
‘Funeral! March and Hymn of Seraphs,’ and Elgar’s ‘Pomp| Dr. F. W. Wadely, Christ Church, Penrith—( rgan 
and Circumstance.” The organ, built by Messrs. Henry Concerto No. 6, Handel; Fantasia in E fl it, Saznl-Sa 
Willis 1 Lewis & Sons. is a two manual of twenty stops. | Rev. L. G. Bark, Christ Church, Penrith—Choral Prelude 
esenemmee —‘QO come and mourn’ and ‘Ye boundless realm 
The Parish Church at Burford was crowded on of joy,’ Parry; Variations on an Old English Air, 
Nover 27, when a Festival of hymn and carol singing Geofirey Shaw. 
was conducted by Dr. Henry Ley, Mr. Fletcher Mann} Mr, Alfred W. V. Vine, St. Mary’s, Timaru—Prelude and 
b the organ. Solos were sung by Mr. Thewlis, of Fugue in G minor, Back; Sonata No. 4, Rheinbers 
Chr hurch Cathedral, Oxford. The singing, led by Allegro Vivace, Gui/mant. 
the Parish Church Choir and the Witney Wesleyan Singing} Mr. Harry W all, St. Clement Danes, Strand—Fantasia in 
Class, s very hearty. \ minor, Zemmens; Trio in C minor, Back ;. Variations 


’ ; ' ’ on an Old English Melody, Geoffrey Shaw; Voluntary 

At St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church, Marlborough in F, John Stanley 
ace, N.\W., a new organ, erected in memory of the late | Mr, Ambrose P. Porter, St. Matthias’s, Richmond—Adagio 
Rev. J. Monro Gibson, was dedicated on November 26, in Ek, Frank Bridge; Prelude and Fugue in C minor 


Dr. Charles Macpherson giving the opening recital Willan; Fantasia in C minor and Chorale Prelude, 
programme not received). The instrument was built by Kvrie, ‘God the Holy Ghost.’ Back: Choral No. 3 
Messrs. Kishop, and is a three manual of thirty-two stops. Franck; Chorale Fantasia on ‘St. Magnus,’ 7o 

— ra : : Mr. Alban Hamer, The Cathedral, Bloemfontein—Toccata 
The annual Spring Festival of the London Sunday School and Fosse ia. D wincr. Back: Poste Peclete 3 : 
Choir will be held on February 1 he Albert Hall Storiiaat Minanite « Ghanaian tealiaie an ®t. Penen* Manel 

Mr will t 1 OF ebruary I4, at the Alber atl, at Herhert How Chorale Prelude on ‘St. Peter,’ / 
} lhe choir and orchestra will consist of a thousand lar ‘s *‘Laus Deo,’ iter y Gra ; : 
Dari Aus » Ha ace 


adult performers. The soloists will be Miss Florence we » gs : , 
I \ \ 2 obson, Q L082 Wesleyan hurch, 
Austral, Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. Allan Brown. ee Rice Ohya: pe ig ese 


Stockton-on-Tees—Toccata in F, Bach; Evening Song, 
, , . , Bairstow; *Carissima,’ #/gar; Grand Chur in D 
In r note in the December AZustcal Zimes on the , od , ‘ : 
‘ “on rita mm 
umphiet “Suggestions for Musicai Evenings,’ we stated Mr 


: , ‘ Philip Miles, All Saints’, Eastbourne—Prelude and 

at no price was given, and that presumably copies were to : P RJ ; 

had ; : , ‘ “sage er Fugue in A minor, Sack; Meditation in Ancient 
be had gratis. We now understand that the price is 44¢., oll, gr . . ‘ : 

fr from Oxford Cl ag per . Tonality, Harvey Grace; Canon in B minor, Schumann ; 
post e, from Oxfor hambers, Leeds, on A : at S : 
feat Toccata in C, Rheinderger; Khapsody No. 1, Her/ 
Howells ; Toccata in F, lVidor. 





s’s * Requiem’ was sung by the Grafton Philharmonic | Master George Stone, All Saints’, Southampton—Fantasia 








Society at Clapham Congregational Church on December 3. on ‘Babylon’s Streams,’ /V. A. Harris; Canzonetta, 

The soloists were Miss Faith Hooper and Mr. Charles E. 7. Sweeting; Fantasia in C and Improvisation No 
ing; Mr. Henry F. Hall conducted, and Mr. Reginald Saint-Sains. (Two movements from Suite for strings 
edman was at the organ. and organ, Ahernberger ; violin, Mr. A. E. Trigg, viclon- 


cello, Mr. Ladbrooke. ) 








1 December I, at St. Philip and St. James, Booterstown, | Mr. Allan Brown, City Temple—Introduction and Fugue, 
ublin, Bach’s ‘Cantata, ‘Come, Thou Blessed Saviour,’ Reubhe: *Casse-Noisette’ Suite, Ztharhoushy: Finale 
1 the Chorale, ‘Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ were (Symphony No. 1), lZerne. 
performed by an augmented choir and string orchestra. | Mr, Eric Brough, St. Gabriel’s, Bounds Green—Variations 
Mr F.C. J. Swanton conducted. on ‘Vater unser,’ Jendelssohn; Fantasia on ‘Come, 
Holy Ghost,’ Pach ; Rhapsody No. 1, Herbert Howell 
At each of the Tuesday mid-day recitals (I p.m.) at Scherzetto, Vzerne; Allegro Vivace (Symphony No. 5), 
‘. Lawrence Jewry, during January, a Widor Symphony Wedor. 
be played. These fine works are so rarely heard| Mr. Fred Gostelow, Luton Parish Church—Reverie, 
that organists should make the most of this Lemare; Choral, Fram Imperial March, £/gar. 
Mr. Eric B. Sutton, St. Veter’s, SouthseamPrelude o 
‘ ‘St. Mary,’ Charles Vood ; Impromptu in G, Il. G. A C 
herubini’s * Requiem’ in C minor was performed by Unity Piéce Héroique, Franck ; Sursum Corda and Alla Marcia, 
Church Choral and Orchestral Society, Islington, on /reland ; Prelude and Fugue on BACH, Z7 
December 4. Mr. W. Sahnow conducted. The programme} Mr. John Newton, St. Luke’s, Southampton—Postlude on 
ided also the Overture to Gomez's ‘ Salvator Rosa.’ “Urbs beata Jerusalem,’ C. //. earce; Prelude and 
Fugue in A, Sach; Intermezzo, Stanford; Finale, 
The recitalists at Westminster Cathedral during January Lemmens. 
fe; January 8, Dr. Harold Darke; 15, Mr. E. T. Cook; | Mr. J. Gray, Adam Smith Hall, Kirkcaldy—Toccata and 
Mr. H. Goss-Custard; and 20, Mr. Harvey Grace. Fugue in C, Bach; Allegretto in B minor, Gu7/mant 
The recitals are at 6, 30. ; | ‘Sea Surge,’ Vestz/7. (Mr. Norman Allin sang ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord? and ‘Who may abide,’ Hande/; * The 
Prahms’s ‘ Requiem’ was sung at St. Paul’s, Halifax, by Midnight Review,’ Glinka; ‘Edward,’ Loewe and 
Paul’s Choral Society, on December 10, with string Mr. Fred J. Falconer played violin solos, Romance from 
thestra and organ (Mr. W. Gledhill). Mr. Thomas Concerto Op. 22, Wieniawsky ; Variations on a Theme 


‘wboult conducted. | by Corelli, Zartinz-Avetsler, ce.) 
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hilip Dore, (Jueens’ College Chapel, Cambridge— 
nes from Lake Constance’ and ‘ Cathedral Windows,’ 
E Versets des Psaumes, JA/arce Dupré ; 
nie de Noél, J/a/etnereau ; and twelve Chorale 
les le } Vv / ™ “ 
rt A. Se St. Mary the Virgin, Tyndall’s 
Bristol —¢ rale Preludes, ‘God the Father, dwell 
" Sleeper wake!’ Bach; Choral No. 1, 
Fanta and Fugue in D minor, Séar/ord 
rt M *The Tritone,’ // enholme. 
J Awe St. ( rge’s Presbyterian Church, 
kt \ndant gy ah Prelude and 
I t Rigaudon 


Trumpet 


, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow 


r ante G Prelude 
lug ! ( nor, f Minuetto, Gzvour 
‘Old th.’ Ha Cra 
E. Ki All Sa ’, Clifton—Toccata for double 
I , Toceata in A, Pu Sonata in G, 
I rel ¢ N Hf H. 


am—Finale 
sum Corda, £/var. 


Nottingh 








converts. The best passages are those in which 
wood-wind is concerned, especially one delightfu 
near the end of the Fima/e (three 12-in. d.-s. 


the 
dit 


The £olian Quintet is recorded on a 1>?-in, 
d.-s., playing an arrangement of Debussy’s two 
Arabesques. No. 1 strikes me as being better its 


original form as a pianoforte solo. The playing and 


recording are good. 


Chere are someexcellent records on the vocal side. 
Olga Haley sings Rachmaninov’s ‘The Harvest of 
Sorrow’ with due intensity (but with imperfect 
diction, unless the recording is unjust), and is even 
better in Schubert’s ‘Auf dem Wasser zu singen 


12-in. d.-s, 
clearly in Keel’s ‘ Bonnie (George Campbell’ and 
Newton’s arrangement of ‘ The Jolly Tinker. hen 
he achieves this clearness with less obvious effort, he 
will be a first-rate gramophone singer, as his voice 
and comes through well | 1o-in. S 


Morlais Morgan’s words come out 


is musical 











; ~ Malcolm McEachern, on the other hand, gives us the 
S ~ val Bradford—Toccata in F, : . . 3 . 
a Sateate enh Gah words as easily as winking. And what a voice! If 
tha j Dithvramb. Ze Z there is a finer one to-day I have yet to hear it. 
Vv. W Thomy St. James’s. Garlick Hill Hence my regret at his using it on such poor material 
D 2 County Derry Air, arr. by! as Percy E. Fletcher’s ‘The Great Adventure’ and 
' In Memoriam (A.D. 1914), David Richard’s ‘ The Skipper of the Mary Jane. 
However, I must admit that he makes the latter 
ti ot. step! Walbrook —A enjoyable (12-in. d.-s.). 
re oy \ndant a ~ehudiee- weg Rosa Raisa is heard in ‘ Mira, d’acerbe lagrin 
» a I r r 1 | iin G , ’ F >A} 
' - ‘Il Trovatore’) and in the duet ‘ L’ Altra notte in 
S sy, Christ Chur —— fondo al mare’ (‘ Mefistofele’), with Giacomo Rimin 
The } \ . J Rimini bellows and forces the tone to such an extent 
Avor " * Cia 4, | that it is sometimes difficult to spot the notes ; Kaisi’s 
programm singing is splendid, with all the agility of the 
coloratura singer and much more warmth. It isa 
pity she ends the ‘ Lagrima’ song with a ping, 
ge S. A ister, Denstone College hiccuping sob. This bit of realism may be all right 
: rgan St. Mary’s, | on the stave; elsewhere it is merely ludicrous 
nt Mv Here is an instrumental record that | forgot 
' ? Bis, ere *“}to mention last month—a +#2-in. d.-s. of Lionel 
; 7 —s on 2 ; ea Your fertis and Ethel Hobday in the third and fourt! 
a Tecsitin ~| movements of Brahms’s Sonata in F mine The 
\\ eter « roe St. Ans work was originally written for clarinet and pianoforte 
and our opportunities for hearing it in that forn 
ster nist, Christ Chur are so rare that we must be thankful to Mr. Tertis 
ry for having annexed it. It is delightful mu from 
start to finish, and the playing and reproduction could 
= not be bettered. Incidentally, it is worth noting that 
Gramopbone Wotes he pianoforte really sounds like a pianoforte a 
By ‘D time, instead of suggesting a super-banjo, as it does 
too often at the hands of soloists. 
May | make a suggestion to the .Eolian-\Vocalion 
1 - ete Haydn| author ties Their dar < green labels . tl black 
’ e falling on the ‘Ontos The | lettering are indecipherable by artificial light unless 
rs are the in Orchestra, conduct y Mr, | one holds the record within a few inches of a lamp 
( ec excellent records | Even by daylight one has to go to the win ow to 
. ( ( e whole. the Haydn is a/| tead them with ease. rhe point is a small one, 
he ng is good, but there f it causes as much annoyance to others as it does 
of clearne eco Is the orchestra | t® me, readers will thank me for mentioning 
urge oe gy ou 1 string uartet almost OLUMBIA 
yme r better than a string Pride of place this month goes to the record of 
a (eve ¢ 1al power may be less), | Arthur Catterall’s performance of Mozart’s Concert 
, ¢ é g it a mere doubling or! No. 5 in A, conducted by Hamilton Harty. For 
of the pa ‘ e preferable to anything | finish of playing and excellence of reproduction, this 
estra erhaps this plan has been) record is among the pick. ‘lhe work is given in fu 
4 4 pity that 1 like this of | save for a cut of half-a-dozen bars or so. Most o 
ends so h on brightness and | us hate cadenzas, but if they were all as delicate 
not get a better show. I don’t wish| substance and as beautifully played as the one m 
yy that the recordin s bad It is good| this work we should be converted. ‘There are four 
n to e pleasure to those who know the| 12-in. d.-s., issued in an album, on each page o 
ind are in mpathy with this early type|which is a note about the portion of the work 
yhonic work, but not good enough to make! concerned. 
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The Court Symphony Orchestra is heard in Last month a reference to the series of ‘ Hugh th 
select ; from ‘ Patience’ and ‘ The Punch Bowl,’| Drover’ records was crowded out Chere are five 
ynd t by Norman O'Neill, and A. W. Ketélbey. | of them (12-in. d.-s.), and they make a very enjoyable 
[he (crenadier Guards Band provides seasonable | set because of the tunefulness of the material. The 
fare Partridge’s ‘ Christmas Gems ’and Amer’s | singers don’t allow us to hear more than an occasional 
All Christmas Morning.’ The latter will pass,; word, unfortunately. Particularly jolly is the first 


artridge gives his ‘Gems’ a poor setting 
he First Nowell,’ ‘ Adeste Fideles,’ and ‘ Nazareth’ 
the named with some harmony that (;ounod 
te) being linked up—or separated—by 


1 passages of the feeblest description. Only 
tary bands seem to be able to descend to 
alities as this. 
1 error of taste of a different kind is that 
1 by the Savoy Havana Band in its 
hi is Medley.’ Surely these players might 
ave t their jazzing hands off Christmas carols 
. ngs have associations of character that 
nake their use in dance music Jar horribly 


entury Quartet sings a medley of eighteen 


sery rhymes, with orchesta. It is all teo strenuous 
S sticated for me, but then who am I when 

gs are doing The youngsters are the 

ge sre, so I have tried this 12-in. d.-s. on the 
ilren of the establishment a good many times, 


’ to say that they like them immensely 


nyself with the monologues of Milton Hayes 
I 





in Foster (12-in. d.-s The former, The 
ngs oO Monty,’ and the latter, in ‘ The 
ind the Collection,’ are genuinely funny, 
t word is heard The old lady n ‘ David 
ertield wasn't whose watchword as 


> would have changec 


in that 





had she heard what Monty could do 


1e nfinished’ Symphor has already been 
eral times, so H.M.V, comes along with 
er set, at least as good as any. The players 
\lbert Hall Orchestra, under Sir Landon 
ree 12-in. d.-s 
forte solo with an interest of its own is 
4 Borwick’s arrangement of ‘L’Aprés-mi 
e ’ astonishing bit of transcribit 
ambourg’s playing of it is no less surprising 
e less, | would rather hear him in some 
£ yanotorte musi The Debussy piece 
for its orchestra That opening little 
own the scale evokes an atmosphere when 
the on the pianoforte it is a 
le (1 n s Suggia’s playing al 
e t to be Sinigaglia’s ‘Humoreske’ and a 
1 larantelle, so good as to make us forget 
ty of the musi ilmost | 12-in. d.-s 
il records are strong in the most liter 
haliapin storms his way through the 
alf’ and ‘Serenade from Gounod’s 
st; Caruso is recorded in a couple of popular 


The 
ut the gusto of the performance 
erwhelming—ringing power, with no apparent 

People talk about so-and-so being a second 
so; there is no tenor with a voice and style 
tion in same breath ¢ 


gs—one Neapolitan and the other Spanish 


s nothing, 


the is (aruso 
records are of Florence Austral in 


as ballad, and * Mother, you know the story,’ from 


il operatic 


eria’; Battistini in ‘ Eri tu’ and ‘ Urna fatale 
Davies in two excerpts from ‘Oberon and 

er Freischiitz and Ansseau in a couple from 
nerin 


record, in which the scene at the fair is given with 


a 
vividness that we have hitherto expected from 
Russian rather than from English composers; the 


second has a delightful bit of pipe and tabor for the 
\lorris musi and the other outstanding side is that 
on which the challenge and fight are recorded 


Uctters to the Editor 





THE EARLIEST KNOWN DUET 
S In Henry Davey’s ‘ History of Music,’ mention 
made of a duet for two players on one virgir 
N. Carletor This is found in British M ] 
MS. 20,9 ‘4’. Carleton was a contributor to ‘TI 
mphs of Ortana,’ but I can find no mention of 








\. Carleton, excepting the abo In Stanford and Forsyth’ 
History of Mus e name of Carleton is mentioned 
wit wre thar ixty others, of English musicians 
15 ( s rring in MSS. the British Mus . 
I eth, Caius College, Cambridge, and the | rsity 
rary, Cambridge. 
\s a means for a wife and husband keeping up the st 
f music after marriage, no better or | santer way < 
there be tha y the playing of pianofor ts May I 
ggest a few fro y own rary, which are not 
ntioned i Fest delight article in De e1 
> i¢ 
Variations 1 Theme of S nar » & 
Fantaisies, als is original Duet Sonata 
Suite iH , Sui arrange \ 
Hfurlstone); Swedish Da Origii 
Pi rte ) 1 er i for $t 
orchestra), English lat . / 
“ original Pia rt LD l, 
M oc ] re Childrer ( rtur 
os writter A 1 i 
t form, { Si rc trates I 
Pocklingt r I ‘ me. 4 
A > 
SHERIDAN’S ‘THE DUENNA 
SIF Int r ) I 1) r in your D ¢ 
Iss » r y ting 
that this 1 1 piece w ro at * Drury I i 
1775 Ihe fa tl Sher rkling A 
first pr d at Covent Garden T nN I Y 
I It had a remarka r f ty e night l 
cast include Mr. M n | I Brow 
pirated edition of it, under the title “The G rness,’ wa 
played at the Theatre Royal, Dubli January 3! 7 
\ rs, HH 
BRAHMS’S SYMPHONIES 
S As a I 1 ncert er, n ] allow 
express gratit for the ex th pport es for hearing 
Brahms’s Sym nies that have been afforded this sea 
I don now how it is wi ther peopl it tt mor 
I hear the r] he I r ur le anc Hsti t 
they ‘min their wealth of melody, harmony, rhythm, and 
tone-colour. There must surely be many mysel 
lacking perhaps in a firm grip of the intellectual content of 
the four Symphonies, and yet finding them inexpressi 
satisfying. One ventures to hope that they may contir 
to be performed with reasonable frequency.— Yours, X¢ 
71, Edna Road, S. W.2¢ J. H. Hoi 


1924. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE MUSICAL FESTIVAL: 


A PROTEST 


Sir,—May I launch a protest against the mode of procedure 


followed in t award of the gold medal, by Messrs. 
Broadwood, for British composers who submitted the best 
work for pianolo 

The 
be iwarded for a j 
is against the conditions set forth in the regulations. 


An act of this kind rather tends to discourage any British 








ncement has 
work for ‘wo Aianoforte 


inno 





2en made that the medal has 
' Clearly this 


composer from again employing his gifts, to invite 
treatment after this fashion. —Y ours, Xc., 
‘Fair Pray.’ 
We are sorry to ‘ bliged to hold over a good deal of 
1respondence. 
a 
Sharps and Flats 
I thought that Mr. F. E. Weatherly would be a man of 
jurte six feet high, as everyone would imagine who had read 
and sung the magnificent verses that he has written. He 
reminded me of Pinsuti Pinsuti was a little man, yet he 
vrote “I fear no foe in shining armour.’ Meyerbeer also 
was a little man ta Vann 
llow I would have enjoyed hearing Sousa play ‘ Yes, w 
have no bananas ! lascha Hei , 
[ suppose I very old-fashioned, but I have never heard 
a note of jazz. Iam very curious about it. I have heard 
so much about this American invention. I cannot even 
imagine what it will sound like. —Nicho/as Medtner. 
While all musicians ha gone red, the violinists alone 
ave stay ehind, holding the fort of C major. The 
ethoven for Bartok. The singers turn to 
’ But the violinist stands pat. What 
for his father is good enough for him... . 
‘The Devil’s Trill’ . . all the little 


phenated sweetmeats, the arrangements and 








Jver and over and over again !—/ au 
Nikolai S ff is now combing his hair straight back, 
ng forsaken his long-established habit of parting it on 
] le VU JD , 
i SI wants ei SY 
SO t a! 
Lovely Gowns 
Extensive Ret 
Headin @ comcert-singer’s note-faper. ) 
That tightest of tight tenors, Mr. ——, gave us a real 
ical treat. / 
| secon cert | nuisance consists of commencing to 
p when the end of the piece is in sight. This led the 
li e—or, rather, its more militant element—into an 
happy / _| Pap 
Not at all Punch 
. . 
[he pianoforte is never truly in tune.—A/s/a nm the 
janoforte in daily pate 
[he instrument may not be theoretically ‘in tune,’ but 
t inventor of this unhappy state of affairs was a gentleman 
with considerable refinement of tonal perception—namely, 
J. S. Bac John R. 


Mozart’s Cassoon Concerto . Zalo’s ’Cello Concerto.— 


Yatly Paper. 


Ihe Albert Ilall is pretty. 


At the end-of-the-term concert at Christ’s Hospital a well- 
varied programme was successfully carried out—organ solos 
by Widor and John E. West, orchestral works by Haydn 


and Suppé, short choral items by Gibbons, Stanford, Percy 
Williams, and A, H. G. Palmer (Senior 
H., 1919), and violin and pianoforte works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Debussy, &c. 


Fletcher, Vaughan 


Grecian, ( 


The Amateurs’ Erchange 





Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce. 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 


Accompanist (lady) wishes to meet vocalist or instrumentalist 
for practice. S.W. district.—V. T., c/o JJzsical 

Vocalist (soprano) wishes to meet lady accompanist one 
evening a week for practice. Modern music.—C. M., 
c/o Musical Times. 

*Cellist and a pianist, or ‘cellist only, wish to meet other 
instrumentalists, or to join an orchestra for mutual practice, 
Good collection of music. Violinists of medium ability 
welcome. N., N.W., or Central London.—’C ST, 
20, Oseney Crescent, Kentish Town, N.W.5. 

Wanted, a lady ’cellist to complete a trio for classical music. 
Two evenings a week.—F. B., 8, Dacres Road, Forest 
Hill, S. E.23. 

Pianist and violinist 
instrumentalists. 
S. J. Smiru, 30, Pulleyne Avenue, East Ham, E.‘ 

Contralto, training, wishes to pianist weekly for 


zmes, 


wish to form smail orchestra. All 
No previous experience necessary,— 


meet 


mutual practice. —30L, c/o .l/usical 7tmes. 

Tollington Orchestra resumes practices on Monday 
January 5. Vacancies for trumpet (or good cornet), 
trombone, and viola players. Excellent ibrary.— 


Conpucror, 19, Heathville Road, Crouch Hill, N. 19. 


Baritone, experienced, good reader, wishes to join male 


voice quartet. S.E. district.—W. G. ADAMs, 19, 
Hurstbourne Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 

Chiswick and Gunnersbury Philharmonic Society (con 
ductor, Mr. David M. Davis) resumes practices a 


Chiswick Town Hall. 
Choir, Thursday, January 8. 


Orchestra, Monday, January 5 
Vacancies in both sections 





‘Il Trovatore’ (concert version), March 3.—Hor 
secretary, Mr. E. Lesiie Sikes, 223a, Hammer 
Road, W.0. 


wishes to meet good accompanist for mutua 
practice. Blackheath or district preferred.—I. L. D 
4, Eliot Vale, Blackheath, S.E.3. 

(;ood amateur musicians required for St. James’s Orchestra 
and Choral Society. Practice, Wednesdays. Only good 


Soprano 


works performed. Mr. Bown, 225, Romford Roa 
lorest Gate, «A 
LOYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


REVIEW 


WEE} 


The arrangements for this new feature in the curriculum 
were recorded in our December issue. The greatest keennes 
was displayed by the students during the whole of t! 
‘Review Week’; and the increase in interest, along wit 
the broadening of cutlook which have resulted from the 
presentation of a properly co-crdinated scheme of study 
have amply justified the experiment. 

Che usual terminal orchestral concert was given at Queens 
Hall Tuesday afternoon, December 9. Owing 
indisposition Sir Henry Wood was unable to conduct, an 
his place was taken by Mr. Cuthbert Whitemore. Amongst 
the more interesting items may be mentioned the Symphoni 
Concertante by Mozart for violin and viola (Messrs. Jeat 
Pougnet and Harry Berly), the Suite in B minor for flute anc 
strings (flute, Mr. W. Alwyn), and Bach’s Triple Concerto i 
D minor for three pianofortes, in which the solo parts were 
played by Messrs. Clifford Curzon, Norman Franklin, and 
Reginald King. The purely orchestral items were the Prelude 
and Liebestod from ‘Tristan and Isolda,’ two movements 
from Brahms’s Symphony in E minor (conducted by tw 
stulents, Messrs. Ifor Jones and Leslie Regan), an¢ 
Dorothy Howell’s attractive symphonic poem, * Lamia 
A brilliant performance of the first movement o 
Moszkowsky’s Pianoforte Concerto in E major, by Miss Dont 
Hibbert, and vocal pieces by Verdi, Handel, and Ambro's 
Thomas, completed the programme. The fine singing o 
Miss Hélene Taylor in the ‘Mad Scene’ from Ambrois 
Thomas’s ‘ Hlamlet’ deserves special mention. 


on 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
The !ast few weeks of the Christmas term produced so 





many erts and dress rehearsals that it is not possible to 
io more than draw attention to one or two of the more 
interest performances, 
Of the two orchestral concerts given during the last week 
f term, the performance of Rimsky-Korsakov’s suite, 
‘Sch ade,’ was the distinguishing feature. This work, 
ived ler the direction of Mr. Adrian C. Boult, made 
Joeman ich were not exacted in vain, for the College 
irche has rarely given a performance more fully in 
cor th its best traditions. One of the orchestral 
rogrammes was especially interesting from the fact that a 
urge | yn was conducted, as on many previous occasions, 
student-conductors—advanced members of the Score 
Reading and Conducting Class. 
The Patron’s Fund Rehearsals during the term, of which 
re were three, brought forward several new works by 
British composers, the most distinguished perhaps being 
ridean Melodies by Malcolm Davidson. The 
ehears for executive artists widened still further the area 
rom which the performers are drawn. Mr. Robert Silvester, 
Leicester, played the Brahms Violin Concerto, Miss 
adys ttick, of the London Academy of Music, played 


manuel Bach’s Pianoforte Concerto in D major, 
nd M itty Friedlander, of the Glasgow Athen um, played 
nt of Mozart’s Violin Concerto in D major. 


Sir st Palmer is of course well-known as the founder 
t itron’s Fund mentioned above, and it would 
m that lesire to conquer fresh worlds has once again 





al and generous turn. With the greatest 
sure we now announce that he has made a further 
ttot College by establishing “The Ernest Palmer 
nd for Opera Study’ in the Royal College of Music. 














T t of this Fund is to assist the study of all 
pera, especially [English opera, and any music 
iring stage representation, in the College, and to further 
j pment of the resources of the theatre there, and, so 
s practicable, make it available for composers and 
Jent generally, by giving them facilities for 
ur als From time to time one or more 
erat ns, tenable at the College, and called the 
nest | Opera Exhibitions’ will be offered for 
The following awards were announced at the cl 
( neil Exhibitions—Carlowitz Ames, Ele 
gor , Barbara M. Ensor, Greta M. l’ybus 
S. Rool f , Ethel M. Pe: 
I chy, Mair O. t ps, 
W ard Muriel I. Kistner, 
r Haddow The Grove 
n was divided between Gwendolen G. Higham 
Roland T. Pask. Directors’ awards—Eric A. Saunders, 
B. Stringer. Gowland Ilarrison Exhibition— Marie 
son. Leo Stern Memorial Gift—Gethyn Wykeham- 
tge (scholar). Tagore Gold Medal—Marie Wilson 
ur). Dove Prize—Trefor Jones (scholar), Waley 
arship—W illiam Gurney (1923), Ilarold Sykes (1924) 
»y Alexander Gift—Joyce Cook, Muriel Ilart, Constance 
rchant. Ilenry Blower Memorial Prize — Janet I. 


highly commended, Dorothy M. Kitchen, 
rRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

{ memorial library and stained-glass window were recently 
licat at the College to the memory of the late 
Frederick Bridge. There were present: the Earl of 
ftesbury (President of the College), Sir Hugh Allen, 
Richard Terry, Sir Landon Ronald, John B,. McEwen, 
i. J. C. Bridge, and other distinguished musicians and 
nds. After the opening and unveiling ceremonies had 
n performed by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and that of the 
cation by the Rev. W. J. Foxell, chaplain of the 
lege, Sir Hugh Allen and Sir Landon Ronald paid 
‘propriate tribute to the memory of the late Sir Frederick. 

tthe usual terminal chamber music and choral concert 
‘id at Steinway Hall, a very successful performance of 
fe movements from Beethoven’s Septet was given by a 
uty consisting entirely of students. The Choir sang some 
accompanied numbers with good effect. 














There were some three or four noteworthy items in the 
| programme of the students’ orchestral concert given at 
(Jueen’s Hall on December 10, viz., the playing by the 
Orchestra of the whole of Stanford’s ‘ Irish’ Symphony and 
of John Ireland’s Symphonic Rhapsody—two well-contrasted 
compositions—and the capable playing by Miss D. G. 
Callender of the long and exacting first movement of 
Brahms’s B flat Concerto. The programme also included a 
creditable reading of the first movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
Violin Concerto by Mr. Harry Blech, and was completed by 
a performance of that rarely played but fine ‘ Fantaisie 
Dialoguée,’ by Boéllmann, for organ and orchestra. 


MADRIGALS AT OXFORD 


Ihe use of adventitious aids to the enjoyment of music, 
apart from the case of opera, is continually coming up for 
debate Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay is a perpetual 
challenge ¢ 
though her blending of drama, in the shape of gesture 


o the purists’ objection to a hybrid art, and 


and action, with music and costume and lighting, is often 
very happy, most people who admit the charm of the 
old songs and ballads when treated in this way, must have 
felt at times that they prefer thoroughbred to mongrel art 
ut it is impossible to generalise, and it is better to judge 
each case on its merits. <An interesting experiment of the 
kind has just been tried at Oxford, where the Ebizabethan 


ju 


Singers and Mr. J. Lb. Fagan conspired to give an evening 


> a 


of madrigals in the l’layhouse (the Oxford repertory theatre), 





in a simple stage setting with costumes of the period, 

The Elizabethan Singers are a party of six singers (two 
women and four men), under the leadership of Mr. Charles 
Child, of the Cathedral choir, who have been singing 


together for some years, and have now achieved a 





degree of perfection in balance and ensemble. The pro 


gramme they gave on this occasion (Sunday evening, 
November 23) consisted entirely of Tudor music, with the 
one exception of a folk-song arrangement, and the only 
anachronism—inevitable under the circumstances—was a 
concealed pianoforte accompaniment for Gibbons’s * The 
Cryes of London.’ King Henry VIII. and Ravenscroft 
were represented by two jovial ‘ayres to 4 voices,’ Byrd 


by his ‘Ave Verum,’ and * The Triumphs of Oriana’ by 
Weelkes’s * As Vesta was from Latmos,’ for six voices: and 


variety was provided by two-part canzonets of Morley, and 


Ayres of Dowland in their four-part vocal version. The 
idea of costume and lighting was Mr. Fagan’s, and the 


t 


setting was as simple as the costumes were gorgeoi 


Ihe stage was lighted with a soft light, and the house kept 
in darkness, except for occasional intervals in which 


programmes might be consulted. 
On the whole the experiment must be accounted a 


success, for we got more of the music, not less, throug 


the theatrical environment. The singers sat round a table 
and behaved quite naturally, so that there was no kind of 
movement or action to distract the attention. On the 


contrary, the darkness of the house and the pleasing picture 
on the stage brought about a spontaneous concentration, 
and enabled the wonderful fresh beauty of the music to 


make a quite exceptional appeal. Fr. S. H. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE PROF. 
FREDERICK NIECKS 


Old students and other friends of the late Professor will 
be glad to hear of Prof. Tovey’s Memorial Scheme for 
Edinburgh University. It is intended to place in tl 
University Music Class-Room a portrait plaque, to be cast 
in bronze from a plaster plaque already existing ; and 
institute an annual prize in Musical History. For thes 
purposes it is desired to raise a sum of £150. Subscriptions 
are being received by Miss Agnes Johnston, 4, Coates 
Place, Edinburgh. 

I'he Musical Association has elected Dr. Charles Wood as 
President in succession to Sir Hugh Allen, 
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—. 
qW Ondon Concerts well take a regular place in our repertory, There iS & good 
deal of Chausson’s teacher, Franck, in this music, and some 
Wagner, but it has individuality nevertheless. The themes 
are good and are well developed, and the orchestration jg 









































RECENT ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTIN : 
very effective. 
London has lately seen something of the work of a native In the more familiar Brahms ‘ Variations on a Theme of 
onductor who has of late years only rarely appeared here, of Haydn > and the Strauss * Don Juan,’ one had better 
two foreign conductors who were unknown here until quite | chance of judging of conductorship. Its prevailing quality 
recently, and of another foreign conductor who has never | was clarity. Every detail stood out well, yet the general or 
previously appeared on a British platform. all-through’ effect of each piece was well realised. With 
I ns ave now heard five times—once at Rome | all respect to the great reputations of Furtwiingler and Brun 
and London, At Rome he had ten rehearsals | Walter, it must be said that Monteux’s conducting on this 
f 5 rt, and I se that for each of his London | particular occasion gave greater pleasure than theirs upon 
( rts he had only two. On the er hand, the Roman|/the recent occasions above alluded to. The M 
yers are not so weil equipped as are the London players, | evening was thoroughly enjoyable throughout, whereas t 
and I donot yw that. onthe whole, the Rome performance | the judicious listener the other evenings provided cause for 
as any better than the London events. irritation at imperfections of performance that appeared t Tro 
What Furtwiangler probably needs is a band of London | be quite overlooked by most of the audience. ee 
proficiency, and rehearsals of Continental abundance. As When all is summed up, by far the finest orchestral - 
things ar I cannot assent to the unlimited praise his} playing we have this season enjoyed in London has beer T 
British audier gave him. One great performance I have | that of the Hallé band under Mr. Hamilton Harty. Ti site 
rd from him-——that of Beethoven’s fifth Symphony last} treatment of the Berlioz ‘ Fantastic’ Symphopy at t the 
February. In Strauss’s * [death and Transfiguration,’ at the | concert on November 25 was perfect. This is a big word . 
I armonic recently, he gav s all the slow parts|}to use, but there is no other available. A public that cca 
too ww, and all the loud parts too loud, and brought | cannot recognise the beauty of well-shaped f sing, est 
fully the morbid side of the music and even] living rhythm, of balance of instrument with instrument, ave 
gerated it. In Beethoven’s seventh Symphony he | and blend of strings, wood, and brass, as sections and with 
iled to get precision from | players, and the! one another, of continuity (or what I e called above 
I lities wer t 1 at At the L.S.O. | ‘ all-throughness ’), of precision in attack, and of the other 
-ert on ember } he mducted Brahms’s fourth alities, small and big, which the [allé players and I Lamilt \ 
Syme ly In t ft passages the lack of exactitude] [H[arty give us, is incapable of realising that in them Ibe 
was marked, the wood-wind in particular rarely entering | possesses exponents of the very highest class. En 
\ inanimity But in the last movement he brought out If the Hallé Orchestra came from abroad it wo avet 
ve individuality the thirty-three variations very clearly. | be praised as having given us the best we have heard fora 
In * Till Eulenspiegel > worked up a great climax, but it | long time, and the fact that its members are our own ki 
was of | Kind tha nakes its ellect from lack of M- | need not restrain us. 
tition, like a solitary mountain in a great plain—in other \n item of the Hallé programme was tt Mozart os 
words, the pr ling part of the piece was very deliberately | Bassoon Concerto. It was wonderiully well played 
Kept down in order that this part might appear to rise more! Mr. Archie Camden. l . = 
than it actually did, But note that by ‘climax’ and ‘rise’ , 
I an t alluding merely to bigness of tone, which ts only a 
e ¢ nt in a climax. EEN'S HAI ORCHI og 
I Walter made a great name in this nd the new () s Ha yronestra ‘fr 
( ting in the (;erman season at Covent cert on November 22; they play “s 
r I t was very servable that pe yell popt concert on N mver < I 
r t re he had earned the praise, for Mr. Robert Newman on Dec t ‘ 
vl 20 ual th and in nis han Ss lor some time that I ese were thr - > cessf I Afternoons, Wt at was ICI led tit 
t s he obtained from it were particularly fine—as » 101 e * 
vt | tedly were rt t tai 
S arly ple have prais im yut measure for his \ ‘ r g a 
rship of the ncerts of the Philharmonic on | and certain value in every vement, and the additiona ai 
recember Al ft I on DecemberS. Yet at tl *rtainty of fine performance. Then there was a tion ‘1 





rmer gave a really atant maltreatment of Elgar’s first | —delightful word !—by Mozart, inG. The por 
l Fantaisie Dialoguée’ of Bocellmar 















Sy y it rass passages horribly vulgarised, and | a week later included the 
tt latter a ite ordinary perforn ance of the second | with Mr. Kiddle at the organ. For Mr. Newman’s bene 
rahr j ny, with very little blend of tone and no | concert there was again, and happily, a very large audi ‘es 
gre precision or unanimity am st his forces. He | This was judiciously brought about by baiting the programme ute 
i a Mozart Symphony on each occasion—the | with Casals (in Boccherini) and the Beethoven C minor : 
uffner’ at one concert and the E flat at the other. Hej} Sir Henry Wood was too unwell to conduct througho 
h better with Mozart, I think, than some exacting | the concert. He retired, carrying everybody’s sympatt 
ritics are disposed to admit, but he has a German habit of | and wishes for quick recovery, and his place was taken 200d 
ling the effect of the Minuets by too slow a speed. Mr. Frank Bridge. N. oolitic 
ith Bruno Walter, as with Furtwangler, it probably ae 
stothis—give him a first-rate orchestra ar d unlimited commas sree cuantet i 
r rsal and he will do great things. Potentially ; Sympl 
probably as yreat a conductor as his recent a On December &, the London String (Quartet (Messrs. }. all but 
1a thought him to be, it it is discouraging Levey, T. Petre, H. Waldo Warner, and Warwick-Evans led 
potentiality clapped as t gh it were rality. began, at -Kolian Hall, a Beethoven Festival whic slaved 
lon public is at present suffering badly from a occupied the whole week, all the Quartets being performes what i: 
f standard in its criticism of orchestral performers. in chronological order. The scheme is, of course, not new And 
playing has gone down, and the public’s understanding of | but it is obviously popular, and it certainly shows in the "ee 
what is good playing has gone with it. best light the finer qualities of the London players. Their Pi act 
Monteux, at the Covent Garden concert of the British | strong point is the ensemble, and ensemble plays a far more shorn 
Broadcasting Company, did well. The acoustics of the | important part in Beethoven than in the moderns whose rograt 
theatre are favourable to an orchestra playing on the stage, | rhythmic and harmonic licence opens the door for th ‘Britis! 
and both detail and ensemble were very well heard, | widest liberty, or in the music of his predecessors, W! piece 
In the Chausson Symphony (which it has been stated by| frequently thrust the chief burden on to th leader n the 
-veral writers has never been heard before in London, but | Individually, they are all excellent players, even thougt ninor 
which I believe did have one performance at (Jueen’s Hall) their style is not in any way homogeneous. The heard 


years ago), Monteux showed us a piece of music that might | leader, Mr. Levey, is specially admirable in the quick ruts songs 
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a 
which abound in the s!ow movements of Beethoven, and 
which he plays with consummate ease. Mr. Petre—his 
second-—on the other hand, possesses unusual qualifications 
for his position. He can be trusted to efface himself at the 
right moment, momentarily to take the lead in announcing 
a subject, or to follow the slightest change of colour in the 
leading part with sympathy and intelligence. The violist, 
Mr. Warner, is inclined to be a trifle reticent at times. Of 
course he pulls his weight, as the saying is, and his taste 
never errs. 3ut the first Bohemian (Quartet, which owed 
much of its success to the virile energy of its violist, 
M. Nel dal, showed, years ago, that even in Beethoven the 
inner parts can occasionally become prominent with 
istinct gain. The fourth member of the (Quartet, Mr. 
Warwick-Evans, is the best of our ’cellists, and this is not 
little, for Miss Harrison, Mr. Cedric Sharpe, Mr. Arnold 
Trowell, and Mr. Felix Salmond, form a quartet which 
wld well stand comparison with any other champions 
m abroad 

The actual interpretation need not be discussed now, 





since this was, I believe, the third Beethoven Festival which 
the I mn String (Juartet has given us. If memory can 
e trusted, audiences were more numerous on previous 
ecasions, Owing no doubt to the fact that the present 
Fest was held during the week when fog played 
avoc with concert audiences. B. V. 
BRITISH EMP! MUSIC FESTIVAI 

\ cert with the above description was given at the 

ert [fall on December |! The organizer was Mrs, 

est Bigland. Dame Clara Butt and other celebrated 


nists sang. An orchestra of women, conducted by Miss 
jwynne Kimpton, played. It was a foggy night, and the 
not often house so scanty an audience. 
It was a curious audience, insusceptible to the orchestral 

sic, but easily touched by th If the occasion 
nly represented the musical efforts by the British Empire, 
i have to admit that here the gentle lark ’ 
perfectly performed) was « he most preferred 


f all music the 
in Imperial assembly. It was, of course, nothing of the 


ert Hall does 
e singers. 


we S Lo 


sort. The words * British Empire ’ are at anyone’s disposal. 
A fr lent mining company can adopt them in its name, 
nd s n a Street seller of ice-cream. 


the third of the dreary and disorganized 
der this name at the Albert Hall. The 


n also distributes medals to composers, awarded by 


was 
neerts given u 
ymnsidering what some of the medal- 
hing music was like, the rep itable medallists can hardly 

id of their distinctions. Not that all the evening’s 
sic was bad—far from it. The programme opened with 
Vaughan Williams’s * Wasps’ Overture, Mr. Robert 
ford was announced to sing songs of Stanford and 
Dame Clara Butt the ‘ Chrysilla’ of Dame 
The second part of the programme, which 
not able to stay for—if it progressed at the same 

first part it must have lasted till midnight— 
cluded Walton O’ Donnell’s ‘Gaelic Rhapsody,’ for military 
which has often | 


nent personages. 





and 


el Smyth, 
e was 


ace aS the 





een admired in recent months. 

e planning of this evening’s music, the jumbling of 

good and bad, and the atmosphere—something between a 
litical bazaar and a ballad concert—were all hostile to 








good of the art. One of the prizes of this bran-pie 

a concert was to have been Thomas F. Dunhill’s 
ymphony in A minor, But owing to pressure of time 
ai but the first movement was cut out of the programme. 
And even this remaining movement was_ indifferently 
played, so we still await an occasion for hearing properly 
What is a finely musicianly work. 


And what strange things—O Muses !—thus pressed into 

te There was, for instance, a ‘ British Miniature 
noforte Concerto,’ by Miss P. Norman Parker. Well, 

and of a truly ¢mfayadble 


space, 


‘orn of its ridiculous title 
‘gramme note which professed that the various phases of 
oritish character’ were to be found depicted in this glib 
piece average student work, it might have figured 

the annual orchestral programme of one of our 
ainor schools of music. It had no sort of claim to be 
Nard by the general public. Some of the medal-winning | 
‘mgs were the most ordinary of pot-boilers. And when | 


the British Empire in all its majesty and might takes to 
running a musical festival, it might impress on leading 
vocalists that the applause of less than one per cent. of an 
audience is not decently to be considered as an invitation for 
jan encore. No; we have had reason before to suspect 
musical enterprises which make too loud protestation of 
patriotic or imperia! motives, and this is no exception. 

This language may seem strong, but experience of 
three of these much-boomed ‘ festivals’ convinces one that, 








run as at present, they cannot do the art of music any good. 
U. 
ERALD COOP! ONCER 

Mr. Gerald Cooper deserves well of the community for 
the exceedingly engaging set of concerts he gave at 
‘Eolian Hall, Nos, 2 and 3 of which were on November 21 
and December 5. But precisely such merits as his are 
those the community most easily overlooks, and the rare 
und delightful things were heard by small gatherings. 
Miss Marjorie Ilayward led the instruments in little-kr 
chamber music of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven—Sonata 
for violin and flute, Flute (Quartet, ant third String Trio 
in G (which contains movements not inferior to some of the 
early quartet movements of Beethoven). And between, 


Miss Megan Foster sang—with most apt daintiness in some 
Elizabethan pieces, but in Rameau with not all the technical 
rto wanted, 

At the next of the set, Mr. Anthony Bernard cor ted 


| the London Chamber Orchestra, and we had some Corelli, 











Bach, and Ilaydn (Symphony No. 34, in L)) on very mucl 
j the scale for which it was meant. It all made one want 
| for it a word like * genteel’ or * gentlemanly,’ only with the 
nicest possible signification. [specially did Haydn sparkle 
and disport himself—free and even bold, and so perfectly 
well-bred all the time. Miss Dorothy Helmrich sang, and 
Mr. Gerald Cooper, of course, was at the ord 
( 
BRITISH WOMEN’S SYMPHONY ES 

Some of the orchestras will not, it seems, admit women, 
no matter how well they can play. Well, the women have 
retaliated. They have made up an orchestra which shall 


be independent of men. but is no ill-feeling—no 
‘sex warfare —about it, and the proof was that at the first 
of the new symphony concerts of the band ((ueen’s Fall, 
ber 3) it a male soloist, M. Alfred Cortot, 


e admitted 
uch as the exclusively male Hallé Orchestra may engage 





a Suggia or a d’Aranyi as soloist. 

The women also admitted men’s music. There were 
Overtures of Beethoven and Weber, and the D major 
Symphony of Brahms, all given under the stick of 
Miss Gwynne Kimpton. The upper strings were numerous 
and capable. Double-basses were few and rather weak. 
As for the wind, women have apparently not yet taken to 
those coy and elusive instruments long enough to have won 
their obedience. They were often shy and restless in 
the hands of their new feminine captors, Some would not 


speak up at the appropriate moment, others seemed bent on 
bolting back to their native woodlands (the horns par- 
ticularly). If we have heard better performances of the 
Symphony from mere amateurs, that is not to say we are 
anything but hopeful over the future of the orchestra when 
it has had the thoroughly gruelling drilling which is clearly 
the first need of its slipshod youth. There is no reason 
why women, who master the violin and the pianoforte, 
should not do as well with any other instruments, and con- 
sidering the enormously greater number of women than 
men who now take to the practice of music, all-women 
orchestras may well be a commonplace of the future. 
Meanwhile, Miss Kimpton and her friends have a lot to 
learn. 

Not all the music was by men. M. Cortét played in a 
Pianoforte Concerto by Mlle. Germaine Taillefére, which 
caused a sympathetic ripple, increasing to a splash when 
the young composer was found to be in the house. Then 
we had one of the movements over again, and this was 
nothing to regret, for the Concerto is nice and brief music, 
quite unpretentious and quite neatly pieced together. C, 
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A HA sr FROM MOSCOW misjudged her means, holding too long to a showy, 
Madame Marie Korchinski, who played the harp at penultimate note, only to drop to a toneless or out-o/-tune 
Hall on December 2, was announced as having | 4nal. Lear 
She does herself wrong to sing in the Albert Hall. It js 


yme straight from the National Conservatorium at Moscow, 


and consequently we might be excused an extra hard look 











at one who knew that mysterious closed world of Muscovy 
is unknown now, almost, as it was to the Elizabethans. 
| this accompl i, an elegant young woman bore no 
sign of having come farther than from Putney. 
She brought no examples of t new Russian school of 


ague rumours now and then reach 





layed on it with virtuosity and 
rhis tone was good enough to 


Scarlatti, and even of Debussy, verv 


1 on the harp (she is the C shar} 
i travesty. >oncert Was not 




















h tot credit of 
ll in Mr, ( Kony 
list) to var t 
poeti trume they d it 
S ata s r tl three instr e 
lat t 4 e thal € fo speak of 
la d roy renity ( 
G Cur be re \\ has she taken 
AW ren s engl rr y—enough, 
to s 1 S¥mphonic I Stra ft not an 
t : $ ft behind A curious 
r 1 r tatior as that 
i t rn ( i a rr two 
r $ agi t I r ner atus 
Thes agreem ntroversics are my excuse for 
° g to t l ~ young woman n 
Dec r i4, her la ncert at Albert Flall, she 
ing “ rt fore, and t ght re was 
A I I iit 1Or l rev ; 
t sti liberty to make ni f 
“ I a 
great voices of th 
vorl 1 I is tor as absurd as to 



















ra 4 thi Validate r \ rman singing 
Ma t ist t an r “whi 
V 
r i t nica ! ses r easy dict! 
things as Rossi irantella La Da and t 
Sp 5 ‘ S nas so ha ia >.Isa 
rare pleasur It pr sa gue entirely , sred by 
iny wr I r rt, and this ig 1 deal of the 
4 t has - : t 5 
re 4 epth in dicti a the 
go (if I ma s ang if they happen not t 
wi r pr ynsiderat f 1 he pr 
t iSsy wing I a i M vy nha been dis 
ADI ted with ¢ Curci ne most Stifiably 
re pect t t ved y ri i way entirely 
ore tot! llects any iOratura sopral $ art but I 
think that the chief cause of Londoners’ disappointment 
was t yualit the ice the monotony of the 
S na t : 
She ts not rsatile si r It is true that she will put 
\ ynizetti 1 Wolf y jowl on her programmes, 
that d not mean that she is going to alter a true 
ti st for a true Wolf style—no, she turns out both 





Chere is a 


lack « yant vitality. She sounds glib, but she is a 
woman of frail build, and under her apparent facility there 
is probably a heavy physical tax Phis is, in fact, con 
tinually being proved by her mannerism of clipping short 


the ends of her phrases as though she were bankrupt of 
nd when a sustained etfort was asked for to build 


often wavered. Often she 





up a climax, the 


voice sadly 








not a voice for that space—it is not round or full enough, 
Its charm tells properly in a small space, and hence the 
excellence of her gramophone records. At the final concert 
one did not notice so much of her mannerism of * peckin 
at low-to-high intervals —a mannerism disastrous to 
intonation. An unmitigated fault lay in her scale-passages, 
which she ran up and down with the jaw (so to speak) in 
full pursuit. The result was all sorts of different * ah’s’— 
fat ones, thin ones, and ‘ ah’s’ that had turned into * ooh’s,’ 
She does not sing well in German, French, or English, 
for she has no effort to adapt herself to the 
idiosyncrasies of these languages—in so far as they are not 
Italian, the worse for them! In Wolf’s * Verborgenheit’ 

sweet tone, but as an interpretation of 
On the other hand, 





m ide 


there was a flow of 
he song it was ridiculously poor. 
*Una voce’ has not for long been so beautifully sung, ar 
in this there is probably not a living singer to riva 
Galli-Curci. Perhaps when Galli-Curci next comes t 
England she will have put yme hard work at the technics 
of singing, and cured het 
shall have some singing, indeed ! 

wlishman’s elocution that 


ins 
present indiscipline. Then we 





Emerson once said of an | 





was ‘ stomachic Nothing could be more true of Madame 
Kirkby Luon’s singing in the sensethat the term suggests t 
and bigness It was easy to realise the other v at her 


recital how she once held her own with the 











il singers in Covent Garden’s pal days 

( not erely ‘cut’ through by fore yf 

cessive dental concentration. It is so deep set that 
always has a fine importance Unlike practically ever 
ther English contralto of the day, Madame Kirkby Lunn 
loes not advertise changes of vocal gear when going 
uphill SI knows with the motorist that such clumsy 
tactics are bad for the works. She glides easily from note 
to note—without slurring—and d a care i tting 
together her phrases that other si vight well tate 
Her singing is all so splendidly unrutiled. Again this singer 
judiciously estimates t relationship between t and 
verbal sense, \nd far less than on some other occasions 
late l.unn this time indulge in 








tive vere 


programme gave 





acmirabie 





\ tenor, Sig Rangoni, who sang at Wigmore I Lall, is st 
callow, but so have en many eminent Italians of hist 
ut the beginning. There is a great deal to be sa 
young dramatic singer, but he has to do much mor 
work. We had at any rate the nforting conviction that 


nor Rangoni is on the right track. Of few « r own 
adolescent singers can this be fairly said. 

sature of Miss Jean Starr Untermeyer’s recital 
: composition of her programme. |! 
hnics did not go hand in! and 


e Sang alternate gro Ips or> 


that better vocal te 
astefulness. Sl} 
the latter was represented by five songs fron 
of the * Moricke’ s 





book and a group of four 





ntermeyer must have heard Gerhardt sing fairly 
often, and seems to have modelled her style on that singer 
Iler singing lacked lustre. There was too much of 
Gerhardt’s sentimental tendency and close attent! 
verbal detail. But Gerhardt never loses the broader 
meaning of her songs, however she stoops to make hne 


points, whereas Miss Untermeyer seemed to be toiling « 
phrase by phrase, or even word by word, 








From the beauty of her high notes and—in her happiest 
moments—the appealing naturalness of her middle register, 
one quite well saw why Miss Freda Wilson (.Kolian Hall 
wished to give a recital. Whether the time was ripe 5 
another matter, for this singer had but little real terpre 


tative grip, and she was too apt to confuse the flow of her 
tone by wrongly-produced vowels. found it hard t 
sing with a flexible jaw, and both tone and diction as 3 
consequence were lacking in a proper dignity. 

Miss Joan Elwes proved herself a singer of uncommon; 
musical intentions at her Lach concert (Wigmore Hall, 
November 20), and this was followed by a mixed recital a's 


She 
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December 3, in Dulwi 





“Merrie England’ at the 
Hedgecock ; Stanford’s 


e Desert,’ by 





Green Choral and 


ember II Stanford’s 
Mr. Joseph Farrington), Mendelssohn’s 


a number of good things. Of Bach she sang 
> and arias from several other cantatas, 


em too little known. Her feeling for the music 


genuinely musical the 
Miss Elwes’s tone is 
rightness is won rather 
ta full openirg of the 
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er principal care. The arias of 
i concert were the sort of 
e a temporising with the fundamental 
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following excellent 


Martin), Bridge’s 





nothing could be more preposterous than to 
. +} 


ompared with the sunny 





‘The Flag of England,’ and Va 
the Unknown Region.’ 

The Christmas concert of the Orians 
together the customary wealth of old and 
and homely. The Choir was not in its best 


earlier half of the programme. An almost 


among the sopranos was out of place in tl 


* Ave Maria’ (is it ever in place in choral sir ging 


t} 


‘Coventry Carol’ the 





recovered its form with the modern works i 
and sang delightfully, especially in some Ho 
Williams ite 
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ase of I Vaughan Williams’s ar Wi 
tent | t. the result of his studies « 





that the Westminster ( 


harmonies of its « 


modern Englishman’s work suggested the grey and 
edifices of Northern Gothi 
The Mass is a mine of technical interest, and may be 
counted on to influence deeply such young men of to-day 
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he tuning as well as the spirit of the piece 
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EASTBOURNE FESTIVAL 
rely in name but also in substance. The 


fa very great and noble austerity. Som« } , : 
pitheea ih. stag dhagwrss 7 bourne, was best summed up by the critic who ca 


























Ww ork, or more t 





e second musical Festival at Devonshire lark, Ea 












« since the \obey — ne getatively ae ‘nine days’ wonder.’ It gave a fairly comprehensive view 
ave heard within hali-an-nour $0 Many | of British c and musicians, besides attending us 
. a sure art | f Dr. Vaughan Wil iams’s | 5, general, io me wander thet t tevk wlan de The 
ms whi lumsy writing Can make! 4..: ner and creator of the Festival was Cant. H.G. ! nen 
tter nterest ¢ all intelligent mus t was the mur ality which undertook the responsi 
s only of nmon chorus. bility and organization : 
scenenty So Say See * eee. goer Only a sketch of such activities can | } I 
r from the ron tic or theatrical these were Amers ¢ 
: ee © ee ee vard Elgar, l’rof. J. B. McEwen 
. : Kyrie an Oe Adam Carse, Mr. Hl. ¢ ridge 
ponspe * > ae senile Mr. Norman O'Neill, » J 
s tha Suge gh eee Gibbs, Dame Ethel nyt 
sewner re at ' . Mr. Alexander Brent-Sa 
t i a rin \lexander Mackenzie 
! rent i UTS nd y Granville Bantock, Ir. R. Vaughan Williams S 
giving t imagina - hint. wit! ~sacnag- Fe Those ia the Net who are com ae 
multitudes whose ! dies NS | there to conduct works of their own. 
iliords the most Coucning moment Here are the first two programmes 





t pit throug t tk mus These are me of the special features ¢ Roy 
peak t n ssar brief. | Fireworks’? Suite, arranged by Hamilton Harty, fr 
“ r, that t p impression it made | }{andel; ‘Crossings,’ by Armstrong Gi ; John Irela 
at ) t f r this great musi ‘Symphonic Rt ups y's 1 Phantasy S ite by Maur 
t ! : Ae part of the} Besly; Mr. Victor Watson in a Handel-Lotter Concert 
tong \ Here is l ass Frank Bridge’s ‘Summer’; t hrs 
! t we s rforma f \. Brent-Smith’s Symphonic Stud 
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- a. Sie sine 
wet ‘ti ti | R d feature was the notable improvement of standard in the 
Competition Fes va ecor instrumental classes Hes ern violin, and violoncello. 
ark, | ates hese were so good, and so many of the players were local, 
| " ND VA that it ought to be possible to include next year classes for 
ns iew \m the successes of the North London Musical} such chamber music as violin and pianoforte sonatas, and 
g est ist held was the part taken by inf and junior| pianoforte trio. The sooner these players get together ji 
da | Instead appearing on the stage, the children | twos and threes, the nearer comes the day when there n 
G. r ripp » the hall right among t audience, who were | be a class for hestras. Another feature wort! 
r seate ngsite the walls. The traditional type of game | mentioning is a large pr rtion of boys and 
was I r ired; the modern singing game adopted was! lads among the instrumentalists ; nd, on t wl 
I H ynald’s ‘ Will you walk a little faster?’ Even! they showed better form than the girl 
a saling was the charm of the infants when they 
McEwen g ed or d the story of ‘Cock-a-doodle-do.’ An excellent programme was announced for the neert, 
( g ymerous its introduction last year was the| on [December » in mine . = ‘ Censingt 
p J t girl guides’ choirs, and Mr. IHlarvey Grace, massing | Festiva] The cx -d choirs, twelv number, wer 
el vt irs together, produced an inspiriting effect. | down to sing Bac pers, wake the Chorale, * Jesu, 
sn M vas tradit arols arranged by 
te Ist J ists were Miss 
S S s Pure Hughes. An orchestra, drawn 
r ateurs, play some H n 
S i Te ‘ 
ed the realistic wind eltec ybtained by the ies m 
Lemperance ( ral Union. whi won the Da MDUSIC WwW the JOroviInces 
Shield The open class for men’s choirs had a - - 
set | A‘ italien 6% Vista off 
n t y I a nail : ; or 7 = ] M cr. ~At a anoforte ] 
' ag ere eal alate n y r i re] r and Mr 
Muswell s than seven npetitions were * . MP . 
» ‘ - ‘ Chere | Work is a Nort brian pipe-tune, Newburn La The 
y tri - or ong the seni nr then hey er ee eae ae oye at ne. , 
Mr. Vi tor Duane’s Orchestra from Watford alr enaag see ee, wagpen dung u tems Bs _ — 
sage? é cag a al” Hedges included the ‘So tanzen » Engel’ and ‘ 
ee a ee See eee os . "= staess wunderlic! love,’ fre Schonberg’s * Gurre-lieder = 
‘ ng this Festival high in the list of large \ work of Dittersdorf was played by the Catterall (uartet 
’ was not a rec year in that r ct. The iow ateinial eer ee PND cag 
wever, put ie Festival on a gh_ plar a ay : et enrss to a 
ators W re engag y and e\ g in two " ° third mean 4 Quast wae 
R' Cag Gays OF petesons also given. — h ation Orchestra, together 
- ; ith the ( Choir, ga 1 performa of k tland 
Boughton’s ‘ Bethlehen n December 3. The work lose 
al cl 1 its third season on Nov ber 2 its charm when given on the concert platform, tl gi 
WV rth Town Hall There were 75 classes, and a | ¢h, singing of the Christr ' was ni P : 
=ntries luding 32 choirs and bands), Mr. Josep! Lewis conducted. ——Support by tl 
= twenty per nt. ont previous year same orchestra, Walsall Philharmonic Society perf i 
: — tit $0 pied eight t rinctpal | Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of Old Japan. | 
’ r s follows Da / ld for Choral ur Pianoforte (Quartet (Messrs. Paul Beard, Ventor 
8 ) rban Madrigal S t nue! Dyson | , and | y) gaveal tiful performa f Br s’s 
y rs. S} _ ol of M lith Hay Gon r Pianofort ( artct At et rt the 
5 equal ices (s or ah House High School, | pri, am Ra S Nov r 20, Purcel 
; Ss Miss Dorothy Shareman); School orchestras, |‘ King Arthur’ was given, da l rt ung t 
. S | classes for Soloists, Miss Emily (Gardner ar arranged from the Organ Chorale Prel \ n j 
r Ilassel ist 1 Miss Muriel Henniker Jacksor — lhe first a series r neert ne 
- [ne secretary of the Festival (Mrs, Lester Jones) | ‘\rthur Hyt String ()uartet giver December 1 
. that a ‘cop llection for the cal Therapy| The [Delius Quartet was t outsta featur tt 
Mack : is realised 47 17 This Society exists for program Its beautif wandering t les were giver 
ee remedial vo treatment t rve-shattered and the players with feeling and sincerits 
seeding soldiers. DA The programme of t Blackpool Chi 
+ vi ~ § rt 
- Car f | — al sinving h str Society S$ concert, der Mr Percy M 
y, was the feature of this year’s I estival, - an 1 Novem ple ons + Stantord's 
t nM ym and two from Barrow having a ——- ay 3 Bl ie Bird,’ an s haudnig Urol . M 
at t sey ta their sespective classee—the h tral suite “Simon de Montfort,’ | m Bs oe 
the narrowest of margins. Instrume lo conducted it 
he but unusually promising ; vocal soloists strong in B o1.—The * Hiawatha’ trilogy was performed by 
ly ra “rs, and showing excellent material, but most of it in| the Choral Society, on November 15, with orchestra, 
tage \ packed he heard the evening | Mr. George Riseley conducting. The soloists were Miss 
vate strit and the e itive little | Elsie Suddaby, Mr. Joh r. Herbert Browr 
“rs sha 1 town are to | Festival so| ——Kreisler and Mr were at Colstor 
d t ally as I akers calling it Hall on “amber LS 5, the lus 1 
iv e ] ) ( » celebrated its a 
\ N. he old-established Sunday School! Beethoven’s Quartet in C minor and | 
idfod threw its classes open this year, with | Quintet-—with which it opened in 1 
I t m the solo classes. he poorness of the! too, were the same, with the exceptior 
y choirs seems to suggest that the date viola player. ——Sir Landon Ronald was the 
January 1 3 ns too near to concerts giv y vartous| the Symphony Orchestra’s concert or - 
i t the Christmas season. ( inly there | Symphonies were Schubert’s * Unfinished 
post fr P y counter-attractions, and these, with persistent | fifth, and Miss Una Truman played Sai 
f | havoc with the attendances. The outstanding! Concerto in G_ minor. On November 28, at the 
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Bourrée of Bach, Schubert’s 
and some movements from the 
\t the Philharmonic 
er © in Colston Hall, Elgar’s 
Suite, °7T Sea,’ and the I’relude 
re played by the orchestra, which 
Dale’s Before the f 
Diy Ilameli 
Notley as 
rigais na mo 
! \rr 1 Barter ) 1, 
ty 1 Or stra, 1 ering 
5 | Wi rness,’ Parry’s 
i Water Music,’ an eight 
Corneli Walford Davies’s 
r i Mr. E. G. Ilarris 
! kry’s Musical Soctety 
rir t red p rf 1 
Flag England Cole 
r r I ! King 
I rs *W la lictures 
wet ’ ' 
> I ts I rs, i 
I rst r 
st Hall ¢ rl 
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tra for art \ 
t -_ c $ Ss 
t W. Stear co § 
s ty 1 it n witha 
I r the dire of 
I i 
a t tra r se 
5 ver 
( . } 
( ter and 
) . 3 r tie 
I I Wak i O’¢ r 
Faust w“ r 
Nov r 2 lr 
t ( meeting 
Sha ~ Shak are gs 
4 were rformed Or 
al | Phyl Smith, a 
a ‘Serenade’ for pianoforte tr 
Trowell’s *‘ Nocturr or ) 
j lor. Bullock’s ‘I love 
I rat » 1ety, 
\ rfor t laf’ and 
St wit r ra, and 
ur er and Love’s 
r Civie Hall. ——On 
f (ha r Music Club pet 
sia for String sextet, beet V 
r, madrigal vy Bene 
Phe Strir rchestra, organ! 
ar lucted by Mr ~~ o 
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culminated in December in a very good performar 


Walford Davies’s * Everyman.’ Guildford Choral S 
and Guildford Symphony Orchestra were capably dire 
Capt. Claud Powell, and the part of Everyman wa 
by Mr. Thorpe Bates. 


—Stanford’s *‘ Phaudrig Crohoore ’ 





























HERI 
by East Ilerts Musical Society on November 2 
W. J. Comley conducting. Mr. John Goss sang, 
hoir was also heard in Morley’s * Now is the n 
nayl g, G bons’s | Silver Swan,’ I Igar's ‘ Wear i 
f the wes and other idrigals and part-songs. 

I Sir Henry Wood conducted Hull Phill 
Society on November 27 in Borodin’s second Symphony, 
Bizet’s * L’Arlésienne,’ and other works.——Kreis 
Backhaus have recently visited the city. 

I At the Municipal concert on Nove rl 
Miss Gwyr Damant and Mr. Henry Butcher wer 
singers, Mr. Lewin Taylor played the ’Cello Sonata in } 
by Galliard, Mr. FE. A. Collins was at the orga 
Mr. A, If. Welburn gave explanatory remarks I 
Cecilia Orchestral Society, on November 23, plave 
Suppé’s Overture, ‘Morning, Noon 1 Night. Or 
November 26, ¢ Or stral Society, nd i 
Mr. Edgar R. Wil played the ‘ World’ Sy 
| t’s *L’Arlésienne’ Suite, and a Suite for string 
S na D 

iN — new Keighley and District I 
S > « y Mr. Charles Stott, oper 
seasor ry s sfully with ‘I ah’ I t 
The ( ir al he Bradford Permanent Orc I 

r f two r and a Ww prepared rfor a 

eT 

Li The Philharmonic Society, under Dr. Bairstow 

Vaugl Williams concert on Noven r lo, w 

Ir I s Sy ny rchestr rt work 

vere tt Sea’ Symphony, the Overture to ‘ T 5 
a selecti songs Christmas t 
Was gi by I s New ( ral S ty on D r 

] Dr. C. H. Moo \ string or stra | M 
Edward Ma ssiste - \ festival of char 
WAS Give the | string ‘Juartet ring t W 
Noven I 4 I programme ver pr t 
wl gr of the stri British « poser 
wer r 5 ed ! Mck-w I 
BLN, . fortnigt the Gr I 

nD mber the firs lugh the Drover 
Musical S rety, er D 

Benne performec I vi ) I I g 

fA I November 20, with Miss Flo \ a 

Mr. Walter liyde a g tl loists, and ar I 

mai of Ilal iyers from Manchester 

On November 15. the Welsh ¢ 
perforn Dlest Pair of Sire 1a new work, * Kynon 

y Mr. Hopkin Evans, t} ctor, a setting of M 

rds for orchestra and choir. The principal singers 
Miss Mair Jones, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Pet 
Dawsort The orchestra played t Oberon’ O re an 
the Vrelude from ‘* Tristan Messrs. Thiba 
Solomon, at a violin and pianoforte recital in Philharmon 
Hall, on November 15, playe wven’s Sonata, Op 
No. 2 At a concert of <lewald S ty, t 
I lon String ()uartet playe Warner’s Suite, ‘T! 
Pixy King M. Pierre Monteux was the guest ict 
at tl Philharmonic concert on November 17. The pr 
gramme included Brahms’s * Tragic’ Overture, the * lantas 
m a Theme of Tallis,’ by Vaughan Williams, Fran 
‘Symphonic Variations,’ ‘Scheherazade,’ and d’Indy 
“Istar Miss Olga Law (violin), Mr. Fred \. Hague 
(cello), and Miss Edith Byrom (pianoforte), played Ireland 
*Phantasie Trio’ in Crane Hall, on November nas 
November 22, at the third of Messrs. Rus} 





Hall, 


Scales.’ 


Picton 
the 


at 
of 


Dreaper’s orchestral concerts 


lectured on ‘The Komance 





* Faust’ and ‘ Rienzi’ Overtures, the Bohemian | fs 
‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’ and the March from * Le ‘ 
d’Or,’ were played under Mr. Gordon Stuteley’s direction 


-—The ‘ Consort of Viols,’ formed under the direction © 
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id Dolmetsch, gave its 


November The included 
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pieces by 
Post Office 


Matthew Locke, and two 
[I1I.——On November 20, the 


first recital at Rushworth | and performance, they would surely yield an equal 
: a Fantasy 
John Jenkins, a *‘ Triumph air,’ by Michael Este, 

King 
Choral 





harvest 

of appreciation, for they derive directly from the great 

a| Brahms tradition, and an adequate Brahms knowledge is 
in a very real sense the finest preparation for the later 


master. With one’s present degree of knowledge, Hamilton 








formed Elgar’s *The Light of Life,’ with} Harty does not appear to be possessed to any thing like the 
and two part-songs by Brahms. Mr. Matthews | same degree as Richte andon Ronald with the rocky, 
conducted, and the orchestra played tl bastion-like grandeur of the opening movement, which rises 
Overture. ——The programme of the Phil- | massively in its towering splendour, much as the north-west 


cert, on December 2, was 


























in ioral song, as well as in 
Hamilton Harty’s 





satisfac- 


state of things during his reign here must have 

in the depth and very real quality of Brahms 
to-day. If the two Elgar Symphonies could 
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1 upon them an equal measure of preparation 


mainly modern 
Suite in G for ’cell 


intain does fr the Ennerdale 


r the monumental in music is 




















und =Boccherini’s ’Cello Concerto in B fla all gifts bestowed y the gods, 
Che Pierrot of the Minute,’ Kimsky-Korsakov’s s found its fullest expressi in 
Suite, Stravinsky’s * Fantastic nd ) nt leading int ” 
lurifa were >hestra, and ies which i so of ani ted 
ang Bairstow’s ver rest?’ es found nt, and t i inative 
V. Pollitt conduc Sir Ilenry 1 decli from the r and 
wchestra,— iven by pages of the ecor ! ent to 
Madam > i M. Casals, 1 I { was ey i 
y Bolton unoforte), and Miss Rose Myrtil es di i » asked what more 
- D mber n Picton Hall, Mr. Gordon ist norat could well 
’rchestra played Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, th Hallé concert ght to Harty 
Pianoforte Concerto, with Mr. Fred Brown ) luri s Manchester 
Elgar’s ‘Dream Children,’ Ilaydn’s 
and Glinka’s Kamarinskaya.’ — 
artet were ie plavers at the | ewal 
r &, and t works wer César 
» Mr. Whi r’s * Lancashire Sketches 
artet in B t The ¢ umber Music 
tlo ay Mr. A Sammons, Mr 
fr. % i onare | a t nber 
Ss in Pict Ila n December I« 
I (duar i ( and R na 
ata were incl d 
\t t R 1 Hotel, on D 
I artet (Mr. Andr Mang \l 
sA Als ind Miss Edith Lal 
and =HLay ( s and a Sonati 
veer. 
Lyming District Phill 
g c I rcl tra, p 
John ¢ in’a art-songs in the Lyri 
" ith Mr. W. Hurford as barit 
; and t Is p rformed St 
S 
r mos s work « 
Liartys t iast ssage has beenin | 
No. t(r fter interval of eight y 
No, 2,in D, Writing inthese columnst 
red to single Hamilton Harty’s 
ws as havi all t elements of gr 
\ As ha " rthero rt 
i ra of t ast, andr 
strengt F imates mor 
Ri r ideal Hlarty’s work $s poetry, anyway 
true proporti impetuous urge of his sical world ts big enough to tind a public for both points of 
is W rs and responsive ntrol. | view.——The Co-operative Wholesale Society’s male-v 
i ind warmth of lour are everywhere | choral concert on December 3 was the choir’s first 
is perhaps only another way of saying that | appearance since its sensati singing at Black lI l, 
ayers | npletely assimilated the somewhat | t and Bar k finding as much favour 
1 nts in the Brahms symphonic idiom, and, The distinction which has come in 
of their complete mastery, they play a r é Orchestra wood-wind players has 
rding to Brahms with clear and p t ¢ ee he playing of Mr. Ilarry Mortimer, on 
ris the close of Richter’s Ma s reigt mber 19 Brahms E flat Clarinet Sonata, with 
ch controversy respecting the old tyrant’s} Mr. Harty, and in the Mozart A jor Concerto on 
redilections : Beethoven he administered in| December 11, placing him in the highest rank of wind 
ses, but Brahms only rarely. Many in this | players. C. H. 
vorld find a delight in the gorgeous autumnal 
is’s orchestral warmth, which yields a fuller MIDDLESBR« H.—On November 26, the Musical 
faction than the barer, pure line of Beethoy Union, conducted by Mr. Gavin Kay, performed 
rnible, too, in our almost passionate attachment | *‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and ‘1 Pied Piper.’ 


Mr. Norman 
orchestra played 
The Permanent 


principal Stone and 
works of 


Or hestra, 


The singers 
Mr. Keith Faulkner. 
Mozart and 


were 
The 


Beethoven. — 


inder Mr. Wilfred Briggs, played ‘ Die Meistersinger’ 
Overture and instrumental episodes from ‘Samson and 


Delilah,’ at the Town Hall, on November 29. 
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e Opt 161 Musical Soctety gave 
rt in the Church Institute on 
mann’s l’ianoforte (Quintet and an Octet 
by Gardener, were the principal 
t me.— Or November 30, the 
ra played Stanford’s ‘Irish Rhapsody,’ 
pt Northumberland small pipe 
Dacr rranged by Dr. Whittaker, 
( rto in E, with Mr. Alfred Wall 
r | uinton iducted.——In the 
er , 2 Bach Choir sang 
te by Dt Whittaker 
1 giv y lesdames (:alli-Curci 
Mr rcl 
T T 
I's , 
uv Ir 
works 
aI \ “ 
rte 
I pia f v ’ 
a res in Thi Mood or 
Song e Northern Roads y 
t for strings by Arthur |! 
er 1 t Symphony rchestra 
t Har played Brahms’s 
rture Borodin’s second Symphony 
r } ) the second Suite) 
ror’ { t with Mr. Andersor 
was the rehearsal ctor 
Society g me of the 
ir T I I . 
I Val S A tarry s { 
ts wer ss Maryan Elman, 
( Knowl a Mr. Lesh 
T | ; + ' 
\"\ . l ar 
rt t w t ( ‘ hill 
g ‘The Crus rs 
. , 
| { 7 
] jes ' ted in 
I i ‘ 
: Nove : 
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i i \ rt 
x r t ring 
N e1 rT 
t ar 
( tral i 
t s Mr. | ric] 
r rt 
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r N $ I f Mayi 
I I glow I 
Silver Swa 
( fe) 1 November 27 
M ald 
“ ( 4 
ring f tt 
1 ra r tr ) l 
formed ler t 
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J Ila n Noven S. the 
y Mr. Walter Dar , played 
Mozart’s Concerto for flute, 
st’s ‘St. Paul’s’ Suite, and excerpts 
gene Onegin 
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PLYMO 1.—Giving a concert on November in 
conjunction with Dame Clara Butt, Mr. W. H. Scuire, 
and Mlle. Aussenac, the Orpheus Male Choir sang 
‘When twilight dews’ (David Parkes), *Zut! Zut it? 


Elgar), ‘Dance of Gnomes’ (MacDowell), 


om 
Ilost’ (Hegar), and ‘Invictus’ (Prothero). Mr. Davi 
Parkes conducted. ——In the Guildhall, on Noven 22, 
the string band of the R.M L.I., conducted by Lie it. s, ( 


O'Donnell, played Lalo’s Overture ‘Le Koi d’Ys, site. 





























*Mimes et ballerines.” by George Razigado, | 1 
* Fantasie ialoguée for organ and or wit 
Mr. H. Moreton at the organ, f 
2 SSy —(n November 20 | S 
Mr. Walter Weekes, performed 
Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’ O re, 
illet, ‘In Fairyland,’ iS 
On the following day t I 
rt under the auspices of the | s 
cessful concert was given att Town 
by the Berkshire Symphony Or stra 
f Dr. E. O. Daughtry. Tl 
whi was greatly appreciated by a large aud 
Hlaydn’s ‘Clock? Symphony and Walford Davies’s ‘S 
Melody 
k The Death of Minne i’ was perfor \ 
€ sical | i ember |! conductet y { 
Robins t vir also sang part-songs, and tl 
were iss Vera Morley 1 Mr. J. Olivers 
_ —A ellent ist ol ar 
Christm n includ Dr. Bairstow’s * The e 
Virgin’s Cra Sor was rforme by the Scarhor 
Philharmonic 5 ty Jecel ri Miss Hilda M 
cond 1 t f Dr. Thomas Ely, w ‘ 
! sf 
S ba S] r and I 
Mass D formed t rogran of the M l 
t N t ] work er [ 
rior ! er D , Var ! ! 
rtets by M rt r S amt | 
played a ¢ iversity 1 lay recit Nove t 
S \ Tr} Orchestr So y 
AS on Nove r “ Ss rts 
Sy ul S t-S s | 1 Violin C r 
play Mr. M a Mr. Fr Morn 
r r rst t The | r y 
Mr. F. G vland, perf he 
f Geronti on D r4 I rge audi 
S I Ker String ‘ rt M 
Ker , M iN lie Ket , Mr . @ Ke 
Mir. ( I Llorton ver perf $s a 
at t t Nov r i4, or 
Mr. | I I They played a Mozar 
nY ‘ ents r I K "id Op I, fa s O 
I No. \ l O; I 
( ¢ N r t Philhar S f 
a perior A Sams ! tive I 
t ( I ke I \ ci) N r 
the Ladi ( g Rat [ Singing 
son *Negr Spur A I 2 s 
i Williams, a he VU DD I r 
t direc f Myr la vt 
cell he I | I { I it \, } 
I .. rt yG 
wer if ¢ Mis I Ker Was pla S M A. | 
rrigg t inst, a Mr. W. Jaguar] t 
Ar | rsi College, Dece 
( rr Lea r “A N te ( ser 
stert Lt t W ts sang 
yr ina May \ WW V i lu = 
los from var 5 rks, ma un agre le progr 
I N MC ) De« wber fg U ( ' 
whic now bers thort hive 4 only o e I 
perform Phaucrig Crohoore,’ a \ \\ $ 
Choral Fantasi “Christmas Davy. Phe b Als 
some dar fron Purceil The Faery ‘ al 
Elgar’s screnade, Mr. J omit conducted, Mr 


Frank Webster sang some Purcell song 
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Beethoven’s first Symphony, Widor’s first Of the s 
te, and a Mozart Minuet and Trio arranged for 
wood-wind were played by the Winter Orchestra 


er LO, and 


this 





a Suite, ‘Three Famous Pictures.” by 
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xl, on December 12. Mr. Ernest 
r¢ ducted the ¢ ral 
} in a programme that 
L Stanford’s * Corydon, 
1 rning,’ and Purcell’s 
S rds 
e Cathedral! ¢ ir, t Musical lation 
ra Societies F Sty t, Shepto t, 
-two hundred voices wrchestra rforn 
nber I nduc the Rev. A. H 
-~Part I of the Weymouth ( ral Socict 
December 1 ynsisted works by | 
Blest Pair of Sit and two s s Part 
I f Praise? Mr. Reginald J. Swit 
Musical Society gave ral a 
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wacr 4 par £ wer £ y ri new ymer, 1 
\ or ladrig Society’s first c rt} ij ressi le 
Nove r 20 I modern pieces; as being pe 
I i d Balfour (sardiner’ 1 of Brit 
atter { ype i progra At Glasgow 
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Scoto-Australian 
sensational first appearanc 


the yo 


rforman the Beethoven Concerte 
the front rank of living violinists 
pianist new to Scotland, gave the 
e—It the first movement ( 
inor Concerto—as bad a time as 
wing this » later by playing a grour 
e taste and delicacy of shading. 
stra elf, led by Mr. Tlorace 
id yssessor of superb Jose 
ired—is probably better tr st of its 
than at any time within the past 
Ss none t secure at times, and the 
us many nerv ment 
tra ited A r n to collaborat 
ainson’s ©ratorio Choir in Parry’s 
Holst’s * lymn ot Jesus and 
and the B minor Mass, I all 
oral and orchestral work under 
llent ility, and worthy of a 
Brit National Opera ( te 
1 Glasgow drew thinner houses than on tl 
) part, 1 1 t, to the fever of election 
ral indard was well maintained Of the 
s, Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Hug rover 
Se f, and was enthusiastically received 
rm the rs Act ting with ial 
tir ( ’. Malcolm Sargent a 
this 1 other eras, n a considerable 
ite its y l rance He stu 5 
lal t t promising of all the y ger 
ors 
ring B.N.O.4 i 
4 \“ t wi 
resentative commult for t purpos 
pera Goer Society, ar raising a local 
[ r isit > Company 





violinist, 





e in 




















Mr. Ilugh S. R rton travelled to Aberdeen to « luct HARLECH.—A Chamber Music Society, recently f 
r S evening’s Community Singing of old traditional | met for the first time on November 26. The perform 
Scots Psalm-T s for ¢t British Broadcasting Co., | were Mr. Josef Hlolbrooke, Dr. Heath, Mrs. Heath. and 
t had less t his l ess, as he f 1 himself in| Mr. Arthur Williams, and the programme included ‘lin, 
t sit f Samson mn of locks, being practically | viola, and pianoforte Trios by Nola Nereff and Naumann, 
‘ I wit y cold und pianoforte solos by Debussy and Rachmaninov 
w Cha Orchestt § the Glasgow Bach 
mbert rty exce players, made its PENARTH.—On December 9 the Choral Society 
at S y’s first chamber ' 1 had a/| conducted by Mr. A. Downing, and supported hy an 5 
r i Bon r Ss fo te and | orchestra, performed Herbert Brewer's ‘Sir Patrick Spen 
‘ c ° oO str nd the D minor | and Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Bon-bon’ Suite.’ Mr. rcy k 
' ( I | ( ir sat I r two | | erwood was the solo singer, and Mr. Percival FI 
Mr. J. M Diack and Mr. F. H. | Plays lin mus 
j | Glasgow | 1 Society G = ee haat pi ca ail 
. . 7 enta Bac , a be \ Le da sea . wn er ee ee vith 
lh fs eta rar samy i ont ure by Mr, Percy Scholes, and the s ling 
, > wer lertaken by the Elzy rte 
’ ' (Juartet, tl Meredyll Pianoforte Quartet, Joan Wi 
I rovran fa t ‘a row P ’ . id others. and Present 1 S é 
’ f (Mr, Thor Dar elachant initeed to ell ) and ers, and on ecomber 5 r 
ecaan 4 . C ; I a er of Dyk String ‘Juartet niversi y : ( \I 
caine : S ciety opened its season with a Brahn 
Ed - wh gr ie —— players being the Aberystwyth Tri : 
) 1 I r) t ( gow \mateur T 
r . Mr. P ( ( yr) gay 
\ } ’ rt 
regat Glasgow Cathe ral ha I te A 
C rga Mr. Ilerbert W , witha ¢ , 
.ppreciation twenty-seven years’ tenure Music in FJreland 
r ( t I r ( rts I n 
t t y t Edi rg Educati 
' lessrs. Pater 1 brilliantly directed by Ti Shanahan _ testimonial ymcert at La Sca 
, ' 1 ssf t N ther 23, was as ess stifying t he por t 
g r | g ry rt v terested | ¢t late Leonard Shanahan, whose tra leat! 
gsters. a ' tt r f , \+ felt in D in musical circl 
1 , P s of imilar kit N t as attr i at the ‘celebrity « 
| , \ with t S ish | t I tre Royal, Dublin, on Nove 23 
r se was pa l, ¢ t s orcnes 
( r ( ‘ NI Ila G rge, I DY ast € rs » N 4, 
’ 1 terprise a rgy firs repeal is old triumphs, showi 
y Rutl Boug 1 lrama, | impatr rtuosity, especially in t four ¢ pir 
| to I | © Mara rt t t | atr 
forma S é rprise was | Dubl N r 3 was an artist ( 
i t r In re of | D r | amber recitals { \ A 
Ft , ' ] t D Society pr ed ¢ all nofor 
. : ‘ ra ‘ ! rried ten Messrs sit rw trees 
a rior wa ] Ma (sa (_urcl, i I r - 
t 1est abl racter, ud a vreat : 
t LD) nber " t Dublin LD t . 
- was assisted by her sband, Mr lomer . 
npanist) and M. M | Berenguer, who, as . 
say, * perforn na t solid gol 
lin Univers ( ral Society, now in it \ 
i eee —— + wel ighth year, gave a pleasing performance Mozart's M 
Wel Mit 3 E. T. D for | C nor its Secor _ per rmance in Ir : 
: y , “Seating FY December 4, under the direction of Dr. Ilews I 
A Sa etl » 2 A PCat + ant” hestra, led by Mr. Arthur Darley, id excell wor 
arr \ Airs \t ) rt " 
N t ng W rd D Nursery 
i ( I] | Forest re . 
' Ro 
, 
i r r ( g . 
N r tion 
M r. D rsity t t I le 
’ Sr. M Pa vith ful 
ra, t Hall ; 
t t tra | t pals wer 
M I S yy Mr I r | s, M wn vinc 
rvngw ’ Mr. Pow Fdw Dr. Bb. Warburton Rooke has been elected or B “a 
(70 rti 4 
I < M gs t inger at ( year 25 
r N » Mr. Falkman’s Octet Mr. Victor Love gave an interesting pianoforte recita ns 
( i 1 M I Wort at Dublin, on December 10. The selections wer ly “on 
ay garian music for v ’ The Musical Society, | the modern romantic school. Backhaus was the ra - 
l r. | Aylward (who 5 ntl ductor for | at the Theatre Royal on December 13. : 
i ur ing " anied part-songs of the I death of Mr. IP. J. ©’Reilly, lyric writer, whose es 
Nov r 20, g Morley’s!| songs ‘ Drake goes West,’ ‘ Down here,’ * Lads o’ |ev ae 
[t was a r,’ Stanford’s * Heraclitus,’ so Parry pi s,|&c., were very popular, is mourned by a larg rcle hae 
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friends in co. Wexford. 
































THE MUSICAL TIMES 


‘K TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES’: 


» COMPOSED THE MODERN SETTING 


is no need to dwell on the beautiful melody 
i with the song ‘ Drink to me only with thine 
has bee part and parcel of British song for 
hundred and fifty vears. Yet no serious effort 
have been made to unearth the composer, and 


> ascribed to that useful individual 





llr IS unIV 


s ‘Anon.’ 
ise there is no difficulty whatever regarding the 


the song. It is common knowledge that they are 


= 


Jonson, and are t found in his poem entitled 


wrest,’ headed ‘ To Celia,’ published in 16016, Its 











is a lyric must have appealed to more than 
r during the 17tl i settir 
survived is tl printed 
, entitled * The Kidson 
S. setting in a fol he tell 
Thomas Linley ch was 
li hi yosthun dating 
period 795-75 
ript f the air to rtain Col | Mellish may 
sed, as that leman was I rn till 1777, at 
te the air had been published. Nod t the fact 
1 Mellish’s having made this air popular by |} 
tattheec certs f rt No! 1 ind G tle Ss 
1 1708 ay have gi ) rise to the leger that 
y col sed 1 Equally silly is the ascription of 
M rt 
r was lished | S. Bal of 
rd Street, | > a Glee for thr e 
t . ) tter ) I 7°, NV Ss ] A i V ral 
Tol é f Dublir I s al pular as a 
t ween t years 1779 and 17454, a 1 | y 
ary nder date J 1782, s tells us that 
ighters of t 1) f Wi ester ang © Dri 
nly with t j Iler n of it 1 
les 1 to | 1a ry 
1 x it was, ar { tly well 
good A t I youngest as the 
vol t tor in ti mi lle ne 
t ry popular, as I find an American 
list Reinagle, | adelphia, in 178 
r urka that t r Ba s edition, nor Lee’s 
" f printed copies fro 1775 t 
y i f ny r Dr. Burt 1 ‘ 
t atl l at writer this arming 
I ( write 
ten S r a t 
I \ I I 1 avail ur 
robability will remain s¢ 
furt r rea . sav at «the tua 
‘Drink to niv’ was Dr. Ilenry arringto 
Born at Kelston in 1727, too is M.A 
). degrees at Oxford 1 5 IIe sett 1 ywn as 
n at Bath, | lid not neglect mus mublist 
v es of gl atches, rounds, and songs, as 
i vas ymposer to 
n 1784 till dis death o1 
15 
table, Dr. [larrington 
setting of Ben Jonson’s 
iast composer 1 ut 
I.ondon, in 1803-04 





iblish 





\gal in the “British Orpheus, d at 
t, in 1812, I find the initials *H. H.’ pencilled as 


ser. Therefore we can justly claim for Dr, Harrington 


ymposition of * Drink to me only with thine eyes. 


W. Ii. GRATTAN FLOOD, 


JANUARY IT 1925 


Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


GERMANY 












































I STRA \ I k N 
Fro Leipsic, where h layed his Pianoforte 
Concerto in the G undhaus ivinskvy came to Berlin, 
where he had to perform it once mor nder t aton 
of burtwingler Ilis visit had excited the expectations 
yf all ose interested in new musi Stravinsky grew 
mous during the war, and therefore Germany has known 
littl im. In the last few years, wever, and especially 
after the first performance of his * Le Sacr Piintemps’ 
t German section of tl International Society for 
Contemporary Mu he has rted a strong influence t 
rerma compose! mor » Paul Hindemith and 
Ernst Krene Chis, however, has not yet spread to t 
m I lic, which » far remair convinced his 
periority, whereas the young artists are deeply impressed 
by | ar on ft vhole, the reproa h of ate ality 
n launched 1 ky, sma him sus 
to music-lovers, 1 t ire excited by the 
liar rhythm is musi 
The r n ns f at the Berlin 
Philharmonic pr ase he was considered 
i ft leading r sical ig ) tw 
consecutive days we had good opportunities fgr observing 
the p li haviour \t the rehear which is ¢ altoa 
rformance, he was wel 1 very heart by t yo I 
ration of musicians, who spread . s to enjoy the 
n r’s presenc 1 aving I} oh there wa 
some position, e wa applaud wi extraordinar 
mphasis The Pianoforte Concerto, rtheless, was 
lersto It had been regarded as as l to r 
i Le Sacre du Print ps,’ whic ert y it is not, ar 
its relati plicity some mus rather Id 
Ct rs [to | c Inat 1 stra 
not wholly nv I As a player Stravinsky show 
verfect mastery of the keyboard Ther was a reat 
iffer veen th st performance lo par f 
t \ kK, whi i 1 hear Par é pr nt 
) Lor ot 1 \ aving yy rather 1 ering 
otes f t k id s C rlo appear 
nor gressi | rsh than it really Furtwangler 
was con t ( vith t p vho 1 ires 
rom ¢t tor ft most a rvar ia t 
tron i Fr this point of view performa 
was per t 
It cannot t that the Cor i respects 
Ss pro vit \ t mpose! of 
t ing t yn ar sor ] W , how in 
ry where the mu 's erg oversha vs 
ita t r ¢ ) r » erg i n 
enri musical ry Never t ing himsel 
rfa thing probes tot ry rt of musi 
iH S 5 4 r, to rostra \ own ry, 
re Str sky, whe ipparentl re superficial 
1 t I Ww 1 creat ror ling 1 to so 
all tt on n his inspiratio Now wW re on th 
va realisatt f the p tialiti yf this modern ar 
“ ] its effects grea t r-ceasing activities 
oe i > 
llow aur-t ing tl 
roved | allet per! 
‘Die Nachtlichen’ is base 
the new llet-master, and 
The work contains nine s 
2 ised It m 


spirit is R f von Laban. 
Ballet, the new dar $a | 
appeal. This may sound novel, but there are some pupils 


s, for instance, Mar 


of ven Laban’s—: Wigman—who 


u 
have attained a high degree of perfection in this art, though 
of course the more sensual pleasure connected with the 
surpassed by the impression of 
which is rather austere. 


Russian Ballet will never 


the new dancing, the character of 
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vallet, however, shows very distinct 


€ 
t imita I 
If, turning aw 
th tk irs tof p 
' } 
ry \\ 
' f 
I 
y i i! 
t w“ 
It 
; ' 
' pl 
iN ! wit! 


ati 
! 
Ww 
I 
r I 
t r 
r t ' 
to ( 
] 
A ny i { 
4 i 
Mu“ Ww r 
wr vy ry 
T Te t , 
glish ¢ ral m 





"Le Sacre 





only lately revived—seems to have found its best li 


exponent in Holst. The amount of research work expe 
on the text alone is colossal, and proves [lolst to 
veritable student in more arts than one. 

he Friends of Music devoted their first concert ent 
to Bach—the C major Toccata and Fugue for orgar 
*Bauern’ Cantata ; the third ‘ Brandenberg’ Concert« 
the Cantata * Actus Tragicus.’ » other organizatio 








dare in these days to begin a concert with a Toccat 
the organ, but th Friends of Music are a law 
themsely py innovation, and 
Lynnwood | lent interpreter of 
composition intata had Miss Ret 
and Mr. Schutze f fe e soprano and bass sol 

they were true peasants in their humorous delivery 


music, while additional good work was done by 
ypera Hlouse. The climax 
concert was the performance of the funeral musi 
Tragicus.’ Thesoloists were Miss Marian Telva, Mr. ( 
leader, and Mr. Gustave Schutzendorf, again wi 
assistance of the Metropolitan chorus. 
N : 


olume to record the recitals of all kinds. Vocalists, pi 





York is deluged with concerts, and it woul 





and violinists com y the score, and it is marvello 
i uited to hear so many; so ma 
that are really good, and deserving of more attenti 


estow upol 


M. Il. | 


praise than there ts ume and space to 























\W ind » th Women’s Musical 
pianoforte recital of most nusual merit. Miss 
(;sradova, the Kussian girl of nineteen whose nam 
present so mspicuous at New York, created 

pression, Sf illy in her playing of Bach and § 
rt ron f her present attainments tn style, t 
and sicianly ption shoul nable this young | 
to contempla brilliant future 

lwo more worthy programmes |! 

ces to the New Symphor Or 
Co rt Mr. v Kunits is wisely sel Is 
! a held as possi €.2.4 ¢ rub 
riure; t z from the New Worl S 
t tot Catt ral,’ fr Lot gr 
Beethoven’s .\ major Symy y tt fir 
Mis ra arstow played t I'chaikovsky Violin ¢ 

t Mr. Arthur Blight sang the popular 
‘ totum,’ from Kossini’s * barber Seville.’ 

\ re now | ing to the Ilart HH e String 
for ne f our best chamber USI \t their 
( rt t i siclans nitely rea 

y of tal ption wit t w } 
merely a ration of four solo instruments I 
f g were t ‘ rt of Movart in | 
‘ I ven in B at 1ajor {JE \ 
I bly I last ame work wa 
r lv iV account « it 

ta lari vidua y ott e and rhythi 

The New rk String ¢ irtet, again under th 
of omen’s Must Club, mfirmed our pr 
» t t ¢t I I rs ur determine to 
p at tever eis ey may dk I piaye 
ni ntly r y inalternation throug! ifa 

x f sme l e | i I tuartet), M 
! ul I » J in (Nott and Scher * 

By the Tar , and (:rainger (* Molly on the Shor 

Mr. Edward Johnson, our leading Canadian tenor 
S es, g we ulanced programme of the usu 
in cor tion with the rilliant South .\merican 
Miss ¢ iomar Novaes 

In home talent we have enjoved recitals M 


Nina Giale and Lugrin lahey (vocalists), and Messrs 
ihl Max Meller (pianoforte 
Mr. Withrow has given us Madame Pavlova 





yendid asiet in three performances, exqul 


refined artistry We are looking forward to comparing het 
remarkable talent with that of Madame Karsavina, w 


} 


appear here shortly for the first time H. ¢ 
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THE 
VIENNA 


NI OND! ro 


MUSICAL 


e |} ave visited Vienna 





ost of new conductors who 





















































tro Mascagni deserves first mention by virtue of 
rnational reputation, if not for any outstanding merit. 
the concert which the Maestro directed, and whi 
gely devoted to his own compositions, was a 
rt t only for the quality of the music but for 
i own untemr conducting. It is 
ng to note that he la permanent engag 
ran f months at the Staatsoper, where he 
toc Italian opera, a in particular his own 
Fritz,’ at the same time supervising the preparations 
German premicre his operetta, ‘ Si Yes’) at the 
eater, Ihe Staatsoper f 1 litt sion for 
Z@ at the as t of this star cond tor, which 
t one of those painful polyglot performances of 
raviata,’ wit Mattia Battistini as star singer, 
g his familiar aria it concert style 
ntment at Mascagni’s evident equanimity and lack 
tive was general. Only asmall au greeted him 
1] appearance, in * Aida.’ 
t ert of re or | re was that 
Siegfried Wa t ) ~ his 
ry ily programmes, in composer 
nr ywn weak pr ts ar lorn with selections 
ichard Wagner ar t is own fa s grand 
ranz Li 
\ ner of more thar inary interest was Peter 
Vy, D co 1 who ga a rem a 
of Br first Symphony. The ghostly an 
flects wh he late Arthur Niki was wont t 
with | $ provised 1 it ( 
I ement, are still fres 0 Ory j \nrooy 
4 interpr tion whi was ror V 
i In his other capacity—a 
I t l und 1 t notewort orchestral 
y titled Piet Ile —he was less successful \t 
rt, T r Szatma the eminent I] rari 
played remarkabl hr und {| ticit 1 his 
I I f I 3s A majorCor rlo. 
ifest y ra ew t cur tr 
t i 4 leas t re ) 
i I a I I i it is 
gra B I ur hr nn, a ient 
I n pre inp » 
Ti [ I 4 ] I 5 
I ' rather tempes s] 
premicr Eh i : redital 
Mv a i I Vv vn ss il ‘ ry 
A rs t it Vv 4 fter 
rair I i I ial 
. . 
) t river Dir 
I t r, ha stablis ! self 
) ! a Lowe, ged reve Vier 
l rea 2g Nint wa 
y for s brisk ] S 1 
t ich rivalled the great Tos ni 
wher r ar rchestr unaged with 
7 € T yt Wil uctor’s i Sil 
| y Ww Mi r | 
pi Ww i y n fort benefit o 
iously conserva iber It was none I 
rkr ym] ic f rt audi 
ld progr w! la irs all t 
ant wi “ sider t tt [ origi 
nost ided w t wi y of rtal in 
R ard Strauss ; 
Weingart whose extensive foreign « mitments 
to his sharing this season’s Philharmonic concerts 
anz Schalk, departed from the routine of the 
n series by producing no less tl 
rst two programmes These 
mcerto for wind instruments 
tic banality diatonic simplicity which was first 
1 at last summer's Prague music festival: a brilliant 


TIMES 


JANUARY 


td 
a 


symphonic poem, 
Barcelona composer-conductor 
matter from Spanish dance rhythms: and 
Phantasy’ by Friedrich Engelbrect 


Lamote d 
who 


\ndalusia,’ by 





draws 


a 


(a deserving 








* Romanti 
member 


of the Philharmonic Orchestra), which revels in passion 

and exalted string melodies that spring from the inventi 

of Wagner and Richard Strauss. The third concert of the 
Philharmonic brought th | t of Frar Schalk as 
permanent co-conductor of this organizition. His entrée 
was made with two modern French works ,» Nocturne 
de Printemps’ and ‘ Le Joli Jeu « ret th somewhat 
light, but extremely tasteful and well-scored piece y 
R r Ducasse, whic combir Frer mpressionisti 
ylour with ele nts of programme musi 





norable event was a 
pographia Choral Society, an organizat 


printing-house artizans, whi 









































entirely of } celebrated t 
twentieth anniversary of its f ati wit a bi 
hed performance of licethoven’s ninth Symphony 
the directic of Paul von Klenau tt same 
l'ranz Salmhofer, the talented ng « poser at 
lescendant l'ranz Schubert, was urd his latest work, 
t melodrama with orchestra after Walt Whitman’s 
*The Mystic Trumpeter Sa rs lent is VOI 
d t, but his all too prolific creat powers ar l 
Mf self-critici m to jeopardise t r t developn 
hi ift t m4 lete for t we 
that of recitation with music, v 1 ic} ly emt 
l this 1 I r tl if wa t drow 1 
wealth of 7 po rchestral sound 
lt str ert evoted tirely to « t rar 
iusic brought a new Suite ror tra by J f 
Ilauer, wl indepe ns berg, | 
tt atter’s twelve-t scale, ar mace it 
the subject 1 srudit f astic) printe 
Y ts I Is dk vit lenia € g and 
logi f constructi reveals e' ele A rang 
implicity, fF t sav n I $ t t n 
is the ti structur I h ther I elod 5 
issolve il ul smaller gt ‘ ter 
Prope y t ternat t t whicl 
achieves a rtair netry f r i At tl 
a nce we eara three A 
Alma Mahler, widow of the i ' , roof 
rchestr s ra rek ”r I led the 
sense f col I t iry with t ! Er 
Korngol latest wk, a Piar rte ¢ rto writte t 
ur lent! layed | Paul Witt t I 
arme¢ ial W a disa intment after ! 
eXxce t String (juart I ( t r Korng 
r r to tl , S I rilliar 
effectiveness w “ for A cer larity w 
t ical nateurs th not with t 1 r ting 
rer. wor in of t sisting « ' 
distinct sectior nly t middle rtior vitty f 
t - at all origi For the re Ww) »what 
isy, a rati througho I alitic | 
ler first Sympl y it \ I ! 
pealing in Here sic si‘ 
infor th a dee rity ar r\ [ l 
Ka I ) r to Mahler I ! t I 5 
deci vy indi lm j t er reveals sf 
Ww kr ! the great! iv { t 
\ 
Cw rt v [ pa I 
t $ ( Vi r ract ur 
aud! $ i t g ral atter ( 1 tw 
autifully-lyrical song y | Horw a | 
t clecti a brahmsian Sonata | Weig 
were ncessi to the ! serv rochivitte 
f the general | lic. l rer nder rogramn 
were recr 1 from t yioneers of tl modern m 
novem in Austri Anton von V rn himself directe 
us newest work Five Sacred So wit! mpanimer! 
f violin, te, clarinet r pet, and hary They ar 
again form i sma snort | iniatur 
which glide by before the hearer has accust« 1 his inner 
ear to their mosaic of artfully-developed and transforme 
little motives. The wealth of atmosphere and etherea 
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e songs is clear even to him who may be con- 
ern’s wescetic language. Egon Wellesz’s “Sacred 
other hand, is an earlier work which betrays 
h intiuer S. It ultured and 
appeal than 

Surprising in 


Paul A. Pisk, 


is music of a 


und is much more dire in its 





omposer’s later compositions 


iartet by 











ity was String 
1 to dispel the general notion that tl young 
rt of pale and esoteric dreamer. The (juartet 
petuous wor This quality of directness 
ty is tl ief trait of Har 
p I \\ I 5 I t ly 
I] Sonata r p fort is repl wit 
2 atl nvthm and his Duo f r \ lit 
evea iti 1 capacity for autiful 
I r rs yvem t 4 yunds mn 
rnatel i, in cle imitatio 
I i s¢ ) 1 V c t 1 Ww ) 
‘ t S risp sort which shuns 
' I ay. E/sler’s per lity 
" | ] i t st “ musikantisch 
g Ger np rs But Hit mit I 
r ) r guis Ww hi new 
i | Ilere 1 issic, who igorates 
wit! i " nodern daring 
| B 
rr t t I t —| 
Obituary 
wing iths 
i t pot ir ym pe I I bot ne, 
. t less for ate eras, W 
N r 24, after an operation for ca ! 
t y i rn i ( ardiac 
r $ away etly and 
¥ t r riuna I leath tha 
‘ g wel for his published 
far I te tha er who 
| \ vere dear t 1 disappear, 
g fe, fel | ills ld ag 
} W lig ! i 
‘ i fortun I had 
f " t they were 1 rd nor 
1 | 2, 1858, Giacomo I int 
rn a came otaia yw 
guis dad m s s abulit 
ted \ scholarship ollered 
[ " m t r t lila 
wher f ructor, | i 
u Ilis firs per “7 
va i itl I i 
ra I na 
rior ] \ lr NV 
r re 1 ged i 
i y mi} ser 
t ri I ntry ] 
i \ r W ete il re 
ir ye I rl tl nposer 
’ S ntha Le Vill 
\ c. \ é its | reputation 
t rior it t Teatr Regio Dur 
rd { tt Purinese was fe) 
r Italia s, and abroad the 
uti To s day, Bo n 
t nos peras of t nodert 
it ma represent alit i in 
s lang s sympathy for 
t pr mists of all Puccini’s 
\ i Ss se of tl Stage, its 
y I ‘ Ro )90) 1 far more 
ro I ynposer’s melodic vein oft 
ter j 1, and if at m nts he rises 
i rity ere are also moments when he 
wer level than one would have thought 
[ rof ‘] ne.’ Its appeal for the 


is aptly styled 


»f dramatic shocks, well planned 


rnard Shaw 








and well carried out, of no artistic import 
| later ‘ Butterfly’ made its first appearanc 
it failed completely. 
srescia, and ‘ Butterfly’ tl 
the 





was reversed at 
' *Boheme’ on 























\ few months afterwards that verlict 





ance. Four ars 
e at Milan, wiere 


enceforth followed 











Tos and way of success, ter 
‘Butterfly’ cameatime of experiments. Puccini had tra ) 
abroad much more than his masters. He had struck up a 
with Richard Strauss, and with some Frencl 
HH ould not close his eyes Ww 
ment, for Debussy and Strauss had triu 
Italy, and he resolved to assimilate iS 
f their methods. ‘ The Girl of the Golden West , 
hybrid outcome of that resolve. Its fortunes 
have varied a good deal according to the tradition and te r 
of various audiences. It is not likely to be long lived at ‘ 
ay be called the ‘new’ style is more effectively ir 
Trittico,’ a series of three plays which, well recet 
Italy, were rformed at Covent Garden (1920), Of se : 
tr ol \ct plays it ts oubtedly the last th rry 
Gia Scht ich most decidedly won the ap 7 
f the public. The other two are interesting musically, but 
inadequate dramatically. The first, ‘I] Tabarro,’ 1 t 
ils too briefly with t { 
Ilere for tt pres our 
Another pera f \ 
f the Italian . 
ised to the bser rs 
ruar\ It is 3 1 
il! lav its pro 
Per ally, Puccini was an eedingly mod peace g 
an But he could also be determined to the f of 
ybet as wh ref 
igal rmar rt rt i 
be m to him int! sa 
cost hin any royalties re 
ban for 11 I 
f illa at Torro de 
sea istur 1 - 
iS s " I need iet in order to wor 
music has ofte beer tac 1 with a bitterness A ‘ 
it é rved I is not to be n re 
star rds w! nw iva the giant tt S 
wr for t audiences t theatre—not r ¢ 
re critical and ired F f 
as he felt for Y r their griefs and for their trag 
r ) led int l is of ti W of, t t 
inn ol l ry t | 
S \ November » IS5 Nov » 
4 $ le 4 at i aris pas al 
$ Fr ably for the rea that ry 
ty ) Ile w last repr ntatt 

















able sti 
His S 
A 
wit rf 
y 
ty pe 
- is 
ef, 
juality She first appeared in Mapleson’s Com y at 
Drury Lane in 1508 ext year, with her t - 
Hens Ilersee, a f manager and criti rs 
opened the ‘ New Italian Opera’ at the Lyceum, a venture tae 
which, owing to illnesses and other misfortunes, ran for only — 
one night. Thereupon she took up an engage! . sy! 
America. In 1587! sh at St. James’s Theatre 10 sel 
London, under Mr. St Fiske; in 1872 she again n 
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formed a company of her own. And so for many years she 
uM s made the best of whatever opportunities, especially those 
re by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, were ope 
v t ish singers at the time, and carried respected 
slowed care nto the present century. Her later years wer 
I \ to teach 
ra 
} 4 | El FY ( — November 30 
| Fr }, when Madame Patey first introduced him to the 
he w ntil 1900, when he retired to become a teacher at 
é : the ildball School of Music, Franklin C held an 
place among British singers. For n ears | 
\ wor ym the concert lat rm, at the principa ) 
for S After being engaged to sing as Ki 
t R *Tvanhoe’ he turned definitely to opera, 
aI member of the Carl Kosa Company. 
| at M tober 14 
. ative of Leek, ( time 
= s Lichfield Cathe er holding 
- Montreal a years ag 
. : . ist at St. Ge intil his 
: ‘ } I 2-2) president t Canadia 
I 
t FRAN M 4 Bangalore ) 
f Nov r Ile was organist at St. Stephen’s, ‘ ACcal ’ 
r, at Kangoon Cathedral til t claims of 
! aging director of Misquiths, Ltd., « l 
’ \ rial to t lat il fre Gibs who dr a! 
yn May }, it IS propos to found a 
‘ ip for violin ar i playing, t ( ipet r 
I y R.A. M C.M., and t G.S.} l 
: r r iS } f € \ int tla 
S for the pr t is I \ 
[ support fr ry lar i Dor s 
t t I tr rer, Lady ¢ I 
9 ( r () Hlant Or r I ati 
address to t secretary, Mr. Alfred ] 
. ji, Ca sh RK Ibe } , Nn. W 
ae ee muswers fo Correspondents 
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mite ? , 

, fe 4 Z 4 

ZA 4? 4 Pa LV, TW? f 7 
J S \ express surprise t ) sical petition 
ludes a class for male a soloists; and y 

r rea Mir s a class we tt \ 

>» ma it worth while M the kir 

rl vol that ave n ire (Ww 

, rarest of and we doubt if the a Te 
4 rea would | le to ster more than a couple 
ILis Se the natural male voice being tenor, baritone, or 

s, ere is an inevitable feeling of strangeness an 

rt ‘ven distast in hearing a man singing with 
feminine type. (The same feeling is present during 
wit tlormances by so-called ‘female tenors.’) We do not 
y urn 1 good male alto in male-voice ensemble, 
' y lartets, but we do not see any future for 
- yt only because of the universal and instinctive 
; , against them, but even more, perhaps, on account of 
= Ity of findin able material. If you get away 
n stock oratorio airs, such as ‘O thou that tellest,’ 
e. et ‘ nains? Practically all the songs for contralto 
e t or character that shows them to have been 
re ntten for women singers; sung by a man, however 
- \ utifully, the air of unreality is too great for an audience’s 
2 t i joyment. At a recent festival we judged a contralto 
aevene 488 in which one of the competitors was a young man with 


ken voice. Ile sang well, but we could summon 
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up no enthusiasm except as to his qualifications for cathedral 
choir or male-voice quartet purposes. As the singer in 
question spoke with the normal man’s voice (though light), 
we wondered why he did not satisiy his ambitions to become 
a concert soloist by developing as a light tenor. If, as you 
say, there are many voices of this type, the question is one 
that calls for discussion by teachers. Perhaps some readers 
with expert knowledg f the proble will 
enefit of their experien 











M .—You wish to kn o o set at 


having so far 





























are apt to be cf less import t ott \ 
mav be bursting with knowles but y will 
s a class tea er iless ye e patie atl 
ility to r yourself simy nd pointedly to rowd, 
a knac f ing able to us your own 1 convincingly 
fox * patt rir Al the power < I Sil nd retainir 
tl terest your clas . la 1 vor that 
is inclined to regard as dry and dull Fhese abiliti 
plus a sens f r, mak »> wh S J eniently 
known as ‘personality,’ and if i e t ‘ vill not 
y pr a successful choir, but wi Iso 4 1 in the 
tas \\ ay add that chon ‘ ne r to hav 
will « his ow! s | r I I tutl 
ral lety may, paper i nocratiK S 
y I but 1 long 1 nes enevole 
tocr \lany oralists ‘ ccasiona 
ri right, and br r} 1 g they resent eel 
al c ire So if have any in of sarcasm, g 
it i ractice night ! ’ QI y making 
your g lly nscious t ine! y I 
S y n let the fe it singing 1s not 
j t a thing, tt etter. — \ v t velop thi 
f I stopping tl very f rs al worrying 
h with s le details I study of that ki 
i later, wl \ i beg feel their feet S 
11 t appr t raightforward singing 
mple SI \W they ave t s of choral 
SI g (t will ma rrid noises at tu during t 
S ut ver n » you car gi to or t 
s Ir ral training, as i things wort Ing 
the g game pays Phe tor wh t rly 
st s, knows wl to turn t ear to mist a 
to ve ral as a good lot of sir rs in two or 
I seas s Wi t that iC l ¢ ar I mi { iy 
ost Lhe { at the na ¢ e first ur 
r.$S.M.— lhere exists no periodical which makes a 
feature of information in regard t n literatur But 
laily ers, and rse newspapers and magazines whi 
make a speciality musical s s, all tain son 
informatior Suitable text ks for hand-gymnastic 
a a ut lore mmending their tability 
necessary to know the student’s a ul need Tr} 
le of Sevcik’s *‘ School’ « sists olr ing tgymnastic 
It would be a disservice, however, to advise Book | 
somebody who is ready to tackle Book tv. Albert 
Sammons has f{ lished a ok of daily studies which 1 
ellent of its kind. I I s a player of 
advanced technique. I’ Leonard’s 








“La Gymnastique egins with 
exercises suitable for play ill, going on 
by legré s to exercises of great di Ity. (3.) No amount 
of reading can help you to choose a violin. <A reputable 
dealer is the best guide—unless you happen to know per 





onally an expert. Above all things, don’t attempt to buy 
a cheap ‘Strad’ from a pawnshop. Sherlock Holmes has 
lone it, but no one else is likely to succeed. For a hundred 
pounds and a little over you can expect an old Italian 
instrument by a well-known maker. There are excellent 
English instruments, new and old, to be had for half that 
sum, and less, thoroughly reliable in every way. Violins of 
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ymmand a big price, but there are 


is brother, Nicholas, much cheaper, 


aume 


(What a fine label you 

















ack your You do not say whether 
spent wit yur present teacher is you 
! tudy of pianoforte playing. If it is not 
a LU rtainly ght to be eyond the 
g rpe r ’ tumbles The other 
k t to suggest t dvisability « 
ging your " I Ask ’ t , and if | 
£ il t iv | ur nd for his s ssor. 
I ind arm rcis away from t keyboard ca 
\ g I )W ave had 1 x perience 
t t t ha ard it well spoken of 
\\ W f rt ours of lessons: y 
" 5 ings rself j.) With one and a-half 
ys Ww iN rrit ») make 
[ r Every g nds t ent to whi 
r label he allotment of this time, 
t g Ile knows the points t 
\ i t atlenti ur the proportions 
f " t n 5.) 1 appli 
i [ tiv tretching tl 
ger Wi l ntor ra riptive pamphle 
\ " \ iN posilior hands i 
What is y tea r for Your muscular 
£ Ww V r ag \ ire a ere 
‘ lk that tea r of yours 
1 I ks are by no means out of 
I I r gin regard to harmony 
ger ] rf ( r t’ w } always 
4 { ana I I it I not 
I ‘ passage vears But his oks n 
rm ret 1 g \ lysis contain a 
f ] r " ; y ] ec} ter 
I The I t y t y is to 
r-ra r as ro at the risk of 
' e nion that has 
regal to 1-1 dk ‘ 
t Wea ire W ing wit 
{ r 4 S to the I of t 
VI 9 \ i yOtalr 
1 tw n rom Novello’s 
, r t what mean by 
le ¢ hand E,a 
ably oy ur nking « 
S ‘ ing t iss solos 
r t : r r tt know enough t 
a ! ur art of 
t A tt e lacking It is s 
for t t a reme wit! I 2g r 
‘ rf t say i’ i t 
N t ke c ace of or 
£ t r t ) g i deal for y 
I I ‘Voice, S BS 
~ ‘ t performir i Plunket 
I tatior So Staimer Beil 
( Calm wa r, at Ainge 
} r ur rhe 
r i the pr ing 
\ \ t act ircu star Si 
“ tor t rk y rt we 
\ r i y t We Imagit 
t t ndersta that, generall 
im st ! t C ni . T wl | 
t t ts I ther words, the tin 
t ! the ACC st vn 
ul 
” t aN lag 1 lation 
per ; suggest for the A.R.C.O. and 
too short. If 5 can pass them 
t per t an hievement We 
¥ ) ahead and get t 
\ ( I rk ( your own 
i yy another year under a 
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W. PL. K.—You 
‘Lord’ as 















ir choirmaster tells you to pronounce 

























































*“Lawd,’ and you ask if that is the a] 
pronunciation for singers. Nothing is usual in. sinvers’ 
pronunciation except indistinctness. ‘ Lord’ spells ‘] 
for singers and speakers alike, so next time y ire 
told to sing * Lawd,’ ing *Lor with ter le 
distin “tness. 

Pr, A [The matter is outside the scope « is 
umn, uu may find the information you req 
a handbook m “i liring the Vianoforte’ (J 
Opinion e, Od.) But you should think ice 
before tinkering with the instrument, with or w : 
su gurdanc 
M. B. W re are four pianoforte tutors, a 
First Ste Vianoforte,’ Berger ‘ Novello) 
Pianoforte | ing.’ Pauer (Novello) ; ‘ First Lessons 
Pia , Swinstea Anglo-French Music C T 
Piar First Music-Makir Matthay (Anglo-f 
Music ¢ 
-. i& = We imagine y goo ite or ye instr 
book would vive all that y eed in the way of a 
If not, in easily provid ur own, and transpe 
lifferent key I'ry the Ot Instruction | \ 
Br Hawkes 
( M. J Ihe Gloria and Gratias are usua S 
a simple ! tior s 
‘G 
(ys, = | 
two y rs’ time 
sp 1 irticles 
( es’s * rowt 
() | t \ 
Vey 
in No fhis‘S ort Preludes and Postludes 
is ‘ Gartor It wil fou in th Irish Hlymnal tt 
the second part of * St. Patrick’s Breastplate’ (No 
I S ann’s *In der Nacht l n 
ir giver \gnes immermanns edition IS » - 
Anything tween thata lis > will t » good, 
1. GM I refere e to wor t the fug s S 
’ 6 ) ‘ > ) . S 
}5,° s ply . | p- | ch 
D r 1ss 
( fr Fidicen’ and others arrived too 
thi nt 
adr 
o ,05 : ° 
Miscellancous 
Ir ence to *Feste’s’ query in the article o t 
Llande Adventures,’ in last month’s issue, Dr. (Gratta 
Klo writes as follows: ‘It is fairly certain that Englar 
can claim the invention of t duet. So far back as 15 
or t abouts, N. Carlton composed a piece “‘for two t K 
} : , ‘ 
p virginall or organs,” and, 16005, Thon ' 
Tomkins composed a Fancy ‘*for two performers n 
instrument” (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 29,996). About the 
same period 6 , Giles Farnaby wrote a piece for tw 
virginals. In 1704, Bernardo Pasquini composed ts lor 
tw Avi rds, and Handel wrote a Suite for tw 
arpsichor Finally, Mozart composed some duets 
pianoforte, in £705 set the subsequent vog 
r rif 
tors 
rt at : 





ymmuni soon as possible wv 


as 


Ee. A. H. Jay, King Edward’s Hospital Fund for 

7, Walbrook, E.C.4. lurther details regarding t ork - 
to be rformed, Xc., will be announced in due e, il 

is decided to proceed with the scheme. It is hoped tha ] 


consent to give his services as c 
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‘In honour of Thomas Weelkes, organist of Chichester 
eounia ikes, organts : ; rprarre = AcT oan 
‘ . Cathedral, who was buried at St. Bride’s on the first day of DURING THE LAST MON TH. 
€ 4 pgp: ; ae 
: ber, 1623. This tablet was erected by the English 
- : \ il Societies to commemorate the Tercentenary of his | p a T Ay > . a 
I , eee es Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limirep. 
: : le A tablet bearing the above inscription was / 
i ° at St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, on December 1. 
Mrs. Frank Pownall has given a prize for singers at the 
Hlese of . anew a sushand «1 , ~ ee - P ox 
olleg of Music, in memory of her hu band, the late LLOTEY-PAPPOE, ; {ymn-Tune *‘ Fourah 
' Fr Pownall, Registrar of the ( olle ge from I8yO to! | Bay College ” (** Abide wi , , 
oy he prize will be competed for at tl Annual 7 : EPI ER ant . 
ition, the test-pieces being songs by Bach an 2! Ay > ott REDERI ae 
k i C ) Humorous Part-Song, arrang rn r 
\ . N I N llo | )-part S for | al ices. ) 
CONTENTS. B' LLOCK, 1 Magnificat and Nun« imittis in C, 
leton. by I. Bonavia af ait 7 ) with th minor sev nth. (No, 1122, Novell Paris] 
af Choir Lo | 
I for 1.-D,. Calvocoressi 
an *HAMBEI 1 ’ 
| ism ane lernisn 5 I \r t .. . ’ — : 
‘ liyn nti ior _ —¢ iversary 
Ser (N > lo Octa ther 
; } } 
tT 


x I Tudor ( VI] IkS, H. WALFORD.— in id 
s. By W. H. Gr rar ' ul ( r O 
: ) the Horn. —III. The Fourth Horn in t Card. 
ral S By W H. Blandfor . Set ys flect things a 
ss of I By ¢ r (;ardner ts I it m Israel in the V rne * (N 
Appr By Basil Maine Novello’s Shor thems 
ms of Skye. By R. C. B. Gardner *REYWOODE., I “© Te ts the Tabil rhanks 
Notes + gi g \nthen 





: 3 : , : ARWOOD, BASIL.—* Wedding Ma No. If 
t Uundie 0m . > tif : 
' Organ Compositions by Basil Harwood. . 








Ie i ale € 
ge - 
NM f TOVELLO’S MNS ND l NES for 
M it Si Anniversary Ser S Set N 
) 
} f{M . nbir Wor S iv S per r separatel 
Music 
. 1, eac i r 
at U r . } 
] N Vhat is t £ nat | 
the late ['r r IC Ni <S 
an Dring Ss ‘1 
cert > 
Concerts 2 we g 
Recor 
, N IIe 1 Father 
Py hy blessing \\ 
ocotian 
. N i} ay f 
f \\ Ss 
at Eng I a N ‘ sed Jesu, w 
rela . 
k as 15 ' : , Thee The 
t mink to me th thine eves } com se " 
f r tw ne only ith ine eye Who ymposea irth is fair ar lswe k 


Modern Setting By W. HH. Grattan Flood 


ler passir y I 
\ t 
r ry N ievrinm {) 
1ec Co 7 
ed s ‘ * The hol } I 
¢ 8 
tw 
c : No ** Now sinks the s t 
© . lit r festal mori J 


=r a9 Tr i »% USELEYN, \. GORF., ‘bor Ile good from 
it S good. rro cam even to pass Vv és " y 
ir i ® ' lt came even to p . Anthen No vt 
: I VOR] 19 | 97 : . 4 


r EXTRA SUPPLEMEN given with thi JOWELL, J. BADEN.—‘'The Manger and t 
: rm Mr Vu Swaddling ¢ thes.” Carol. 14d. Wordsonly, 
! oie / ( z n E leton, er 5 
ror 
oe rh pe ing t h the nig o Ale? wrt-Son ge IN-GUPPY, S.—**God’s Love in Natur 
} Voices. Alec Rowley. XA Song. 2s. 


! 1 tha ~ “John Feel.’ Md North Country ne. irr. JR ' SSELL, F. G.—** Roses in December.” Song 
. VWen's I Joh : A 4 \ minor lor Contral r Baritone s 
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" RING LH AS VION Siesmed T TT’bo D mM . T 
SOS THE 54S Sas A. HUNTER & SON, 
*CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 301, contains the _ ; a « ET AD ; 
» following music in both notations.—‘* Scots, wh: 87, HIGH rREET, CLAPHAM, -W.4 
ac.”? National Song, with Descants. ** Swing Song. ofier for SALE a new 
nison Song by | M 2d. ALE a ne 
: ’ > Py > y 
"4 SONGS. Published in two forms, A. Voice PWO-MANUAL PIPE ORGAN, 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano : , , — ; 
oe . 1 > , y idg nec ~ ) 
forte Accompaniment (8vo). 8. Voice Parts only, in| Duilt to the following (abridged) specification 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation. A. B. Great Organ, 6 Stops, 4 Couplers. 
N _ Thegreenwood cals vier , Swell Organ, 8 Stops, 2 Couplers. 
Song. 9S 2d. , een! a, le » Mane 
N ee ther n nison Song. Pedal rgan, Stops, 2 Couplers 
\ ; , 10 Thumb Pistons 
1." t ;,; Come .night of Bethlehen Pneumatic action throughout. 
= un r high voice °S * Discus” blower and electric motor 
“TONIC SO BLICATIONS Full particulars can be had on applicati: 
al s I f 1 I Vv night Carol 
N vello’s Christmas Carol . , erwin 
cacaiae nines \ TREATISE ON CONDUCTING 
_ Nit FA SERIES 
N 4 
rsary Sel MASI I ) THE KEYBOARD 
Pianoforte witt 
i { 
\\ NSM ! ( ( 
PIRLISI ( ———— — 
PUBLISHED FOR FE SS WANTED Ss Peter’s, Belsize i 
rHE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK > 


- & . ryAENn 1 TOUIREID) yn) lete 1} te fy 
\ \\ , wes ' = | ENOR REOUIRI ) mpic i f 





| M IN \l DER M X\) ( iecn \ Cc! ee 
( \\ rayer for Flag I ‘ 
J . <3 = — 
th rin > W on Ro S.W | \ 
3 eeoeaigaieaiaie © 
| { . ristmas Song urt ch N REQUIRED, St. Mary Magdalene 
1 | P TANTED.—ORGANIST andCHOIRM 
g Responses. | VA : 
VW Aas! D.—ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, tor 
“hg synciiameales : | 
“¢ pRG ANIST’S [WO-MANUAL and PEDA 
' 1! Sing N r.} ' S 
a cl Melody, arranged for |?! \NOFORTE-TUNING Lessons given by | 
R p cay 8 oe | rte-T held H 


Pen ( rtory Sent Ss. Fi $s \YPUSIC COPYING and ‘Transposition Work 


\I ( INNON, I] \. ** Sleeps Judea ba Si N’ : \ Res uA . : 
4 Christmas Caro] 12 cents (¢ . te . . —- a — — 
- \l AGNIFICENT Steinway & Sons’ oud prop! 

) ICHARDS, ¢ ‘ Benedictus es, Domine.” In ¢. | 4 Strect, W 
I nts MISS MARGARET COUPE, L.R.A.M., 


ACCOMPANIST led by Mr. Welton H 


a" NICHI, | ** Three Jolly Shepherds.” Carol "Addr Upper Gloucester Place, N.W aie 
for ts (Od. ). 3 
SAY.—A.R.C.O. (Jan., 1925) on “ ENGLIS& 
I I 


r AY . ‘ ‘ ee 
RD he face of the / ee 4 j , ; 
\\ 1 Hu I © I H ly ¢ mmunion, EK OLK-SONG AND DANCI Excellent Ser ‘Ss ‘ 
in ‘ » cent Is Model I ay Valuable hints on writing. Success a I Se 


yw. | ] “Echo S g Trio for ,. | 4 ft Essa Novello & ¢ Ltd Ward 
cents | | [RAM A-R.C.M, AURAL TESTS. Speci 





&6 1 = i ortar e su ss sured. This paper gives deta 
Light of Light Morning Hymn \nthe important paper. Success assured. | iS paper & a 
5 " . § ‘ aie a how to work. Send 4s. 6d. to *‘ Aural Tests,"’ c/o Nov &L 


cents (Sd. ). | Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 
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THE BARLESS PSALTER 
- df —_/ » ~ A A fl 
POINTED FOR USE WITH ANGLICAN CHANTS 
AN EASY BOOK FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATION 





CONTAINING 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID, 
THE CANTICLES AND PROPER PSALMS, 
THE ATHANASIAN CREED, 
vether with Short Notes on the Text and a full Explanatory Preface 
WALTER MARSHALL, M.A. 


SEYMOUR PILE, M.A., F.R.C.O. 


Imperial 32mo, Price 1s. 6d. net. Demy 8vo, Large Type, Price 4s. net. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
IE T ES THE CI RCH TIMI 
a t 4 t ed y 1d 
" r t ' i 
: er fra 1 1in 
at A ant t t 
t t il I 
f i f it 1 1 
Vv { V 4 i] 
tie j } i 
dt ff 
i ] } nd t 
I 
| a 
THE ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
tP r for Ang an Chants we ever reme er 
HI a POST suppr i a dur int 
is t 1 1 4 € 
’ a r Isa 
I r I t ar a I f 1 tl 
I " 1 and 
- I I Ba Psalter 
tra of Ar i anti - 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH i 
prove a boon t terested USICAL OPINION 
I ir hure 1 an 
I € ] gi incl r e, N ] f edi a 
t r 1 4 a eful ] f api exposi apr —a 7 
. ltoa t f I ailed instr nat 1i i prince as been enunciated 
' j I nt yanda alwa d practice I 
c ain " 1 when tk i cor sion tha y 
ees iv r for is k It ¢ nly ne ) 10F 
vill it se! 1 any ification It reall; € t ceed 
THE GUARDIAN vhere so many other books have failed. 





1 Church has had to pay heavily 












son 
e for the hard " an t of Psalms MUSICAL NEWS 
f ht about | ntroduction of the barred mus 
an Cha . in place of the older and more flexible The Barless Psalter is a thoughtful contribution toward 
ibarred plainsong. The resultwas . . to destroy ition of the pr em of chanting. It mple in prit 
nal singing and to murder the magnificent } ¢ ur lignified, anda ditors have favoured troc 
he Psalter It } been \strated that the | the “ chattering finals '’ have been eliminated. 
" ant can adequately idled | ibordinati tl 
rictly to the w . and by the selecti n of THE CHOIR 
ant Ir. Marsha . . makes a more 
a estion in eliminating the bars from the Anglican Chant If as e syste be d t nor ' ¥ 
ee the rhythm to keep pace with the words This has | cha gofay i not be aln iS easy t e or t 
h tot aid fori t ndeed a step forward, if not the ngregation a ¢ of a metrical hymn: and the arest 
He admits stresses on words to mark meaning, but not | approach to the required simplicity will, we think, be found in the 
he time His book, which |} been prepared with the | Barless Psalter. . . The Barle Psalter clearly foreshadows a 
f his capable reanist. Mr. Seymour Pile, may be! better state of things, and with its help the day should not be far 
1 all who are interested in this important feature of our | distant when the chanting of the psalms is as easy an exercise as 
he singir ihymn 


THE BARLESS PSALTER CHANTS 


Price, Paper, 1s. 6d. net; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Lonpnon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep 
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CANTATAS FOR LENT. 
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A SACRED CANTATA FOR S.\.-S.A.T.B. SOI 
W. MAURICI ADAMS WORDS E 
r ALICE PARSONS 
THOMAS ADAMS. THE MUSIC BY 


Pr y Shillir 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. a 


Sol-f t } 
I Scor nd Wind par MS 
\ al Score 


THE SIORY OF CALVARY | Seen 5S ese: Cen 











part - 
FOR TENO AN BASS NI ORUS String parts ‘ 
HE I Tt N ITTEN 
ROSE DAFI age me rJEMANN AT THE ( JOT OF THE CROSS 
THOMAS ADAMS. (STABAT MATER) 
Pr >rwo ¢ and Sixpenes FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
Paper board 6d. Tonic Sol-fa Words only, 12s. 6d. per 1 
. _— ase a , . cece mee THE ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY F. J. W. CROW er 
C HRIST LA\ IN DEA I H » THE ACCOMPANIMENTS ARRANGED FOR THE ORGA} = 
DARK PRISON BY H. ELLIOT BUTTON 
CHRIST \G IN TODESBANDEN THE MUSIC BY 
CANTATA ANTON DVORAK. 
I SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA Op. 58 
I I E. WES Vocal Score, pa Paper board 3 1M 
EN PAUL ENGI ' a | ’ singe 
} M 
}. S. BACH. ssi saaiaaiaiaes , al 
THE PASSION OF CHRIST 
A SHORT SACRED CANTATA 
oe : : 7 mde FOR LENTEN OR EASTER SERVICES 
WATCH YE, PRAY YE OR FOR GENERAL USI 
\ ET, BETE! THE W . TEN 1 
\ CANTATA MARY maeneyAnigse geal 
I RUS CHEST Fi s rex = . i . 
™ r iti A . 7 . 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 
J. S. BACH. , y+ Two S s 
Wi I I I 
I . is Full Score and Wind parts, MS. String part 


PASSION MUSIC IS IT NOTHING TO YOU: 
ST. PETER AN EASY CANTATA 


SOI UIT LENTEN SERVICES F USE DURING THE St N LENT, AND ON G 


TY ’ 7 . G 
|. BENEDIC' E. V. HALL mn 


S 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY. Limrrep. 
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CANTATAS FOR LENT—continued. 


THE PASSION OF CHRIST THE PASSION 


Epitep sy E. PROUT A MEDITATION ON THE SUFFERINGS OF} 
| & ENGLISH TRANSLATION BY J. TROUTBECK CHRIST. 
Epition For Cuurch Use sy J. B. POWELL FOR TWO SOLO VOICES (TENOR AND BASS) AND CHORUS j 
THE MUSI BY sETHER \ T 
G. F. HANDEL. HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CHOIR AND 
CONGREGATION 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Words only, 12s. 6d. per roo 


a societies J. VARLEY ROBERTS. 


OLIVET bis CALVARY Price Two Shillings and Sixper 


Paper Boarc 6d Words, with Hymn Tunes, pr 


THE \ 














NOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 
PERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THI 


CONGREGATION TH E & kk UCIFIXION 


a THE WORD ELECTE AND WRITTEN BY A MEDITATION 
OSS SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 


ON THE 


THE MUSIC SACRED PASSION OF THE HOLY REDEEMER 


~ RA | P H. M AU! NDE Rm. THE \ ECTI ANI ITTEN BY 
ESTRA W. J. SPARROW ‘SIMPSON 








Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 12s. 6d. per 1 THE MUSIC B 
6d. Wind Parts, 19s. 9d Full Sco pre, MS JOHN ST AINE R. 
ai . Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
[HE DARKEST HOUR seca, Poe bates seeks Tone BE a, 
Words. complet 6d 100. Words of Hymn er 


RANO TENOR. AND BARITONE SOLI 


oe IN THE DESERT AND IN 


ITH 


MNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION THE GARDEN 


HAI 1 D MO RE SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONI SOLI AND CHORUS 
AROL MOORE, 
THE V S WRITTEN AND SELE TEI 
RIST Price Two Shillings and Stupenes VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT 
Paper Board s. 6d Tonic Sol-fa, rs THE Mt 
v, 9s. 6d. per! String parts, 9s. 6d oe 
Wind parts and Full Score, MS FERRIS TOZER. 
i Price Two Shillings and Sixper 
VIA DOLOROSA Nai eaie Word : 
\ DEVOTION Parts for S gs and T ini ma lor 
FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 
E THE St NS OF LENT AND PASSIONTIDE rE THSE M. \NE 
E VED MAINI F M ANCIENT SOURCE I EL 
THE MUSIC I JOSEPH BENNETT 


E. CUTHBERT NUNN. 


Price Two Shillings an d Sixt ence te LEE WILLIAMS. 
r boards 6d Words only, 9s. 6d. per 1 
Price Two S ings and Sixpe 


Paper boards 6a String Part 


a STABAT MATER Wind Parts and Fail Seore, MS. Words anly, 9s. €@. per 
OU: FOR FEMALE VOICES LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY 


ENGuIsH Ve ;s py W. G. ROTHERY 1c ISEP il B ; ‘NNE r I 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PERGOLESI. C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence Price Two Shillings and Sixper 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d Paper boards, 3s. 6d nic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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ty 
wi 








PARDON an 
PEACE 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


7 € i ta 
( ( it ut ] s 
ny famed 
\ Ch 
We lially 
I I ur 
z I i 
I f ’ 
mae . . 
} bye a ur 
t r I 
d St 
4 " 
I 
\ 
Price Two Shillings 
ard Tonic Sol-fa, 1s, 4d Word Ss. per To 
London: N LI AnD Company, Limited 


Save Half the Cost of your 





red at 


SIN‘ 


PIANO 


r from loyles. 
wide rang 
Standard Text-! 


ING 


OCAL AND PIANOFORTE ALBUMS containin 


NOTE, 


est terms, and 


FOYLE’S 


Music Library 


Call and inspect the 
f second-hand c: 





<ceptionally 
won) of 
Music, 


pies (in good condit 
Albums, and Sheet 
t Ilalf Published | rices. 


voks, 1 tors, 


STANDARD TENT-BOOKS, including amongst others 


\la Parry, It 
t 


TUTORS AND VOCAL EXERCISES by 


T 


RTE TUT@RS AND ALBUMS by Curwen, 


g the 





—New Music and Text-books supplied on the 


quick delivery guaranteed. 


Music AND BOOKS PURCHASED; 


PRICES 


MUSIC 
; ret 


BES1 PAID. 
Dk Pt: 
CROSS ROAD, 


W.t.2 


125 





| 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SCORE IN MINIATURE 


FULL 


PHILIARMONIA EDITION 


ELIJAH 


Pape tas. 1 
boards I 3 n 
Leathe 19s. 1 


PHILHARMONIA MINIATI 


HAWKES 


STREET, PIce 


DENMAN 


FOR THE O 


NEW ERIES.) 
I N 
I I 
cy 
} 
I | 
( D 
I I N 
N 
\ 
] NATA 
S ( ‘ \ i 
8 Ch M 
het») 4 N« ‘ Tt I 
)} Homact HANDE 
Puree St 4 I Pos 1 
t No Pa I 
No Marcia Er 4 
N » Hush $ 
No. 4, Int I ded 
or IMF N Der Hi I 
t re I 
f ( ‘ I N Gt I 
HOCHSTEN TH N 
- SeveN PASTE e Lakt F ¢ 
8. P I AND [ E IN ( 
PRI AND FI ve In C SOF 
PRI » Fr E IN I IN¢ 
VA NanO EN nu Ms ¥ 


RE 


SCUOK] 


& SON, LONDON, 


\ 
\\ 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
RGAN. 











































JES SLEEPS, WHAT HOPI 


THI EIS NOUGHT OF SOL 


‘BE NOT AFRAID 


[WRESTLE AND PRAY (J. C 
‘JESU, PRICELESS TREASURI 


NOVELLO’S EDITION OF 


BACH S CHURCH 


WITH US 
* Ditto. Welsh Words). 
r LAY IN DEATHVS DARK PRISON 
STIANS GRAVE YE THIS GLAD DAS 
REDEEMER OF OUR RACI 
K DEPTHS OF WORF T CALL ON TIIEI 
| rHE HUNGRY MAN THY BREAD 
ETH UP WITH SHOUTING 
» LOVED THE WORLD 
rIME IS THE BEST 
Ditto, Welsh Word 
BRIGHTLY SHINES 
) BUT SUFFEREST GOD TO GUIDI 
SUs, NOW WILL WE PRAISE THEI 
REMAINETH ? 
SONGS OF REJOICING BE RAISED 
IS A SUN AND SHIELD, TIII 
IS MY SHEPHERD, THI 
REBUKE ME NOT Funeral O 
IRIT WAS IN HEAVINESS 
IST, MY ALL IN LIVING 
CHRIST, THOU PRINCE OF PEACI 
HT EVERLASTING - - : 
ISE THE LORD FOR ALL HIS MERCIES 
Cll ME, LORD, MY DAYS TO NUMBER 
SE OUR GOD WHO REIGNS IN HEAVEN 
Ek THOU TH LORD, JERUSALEM 
S OF SHEBA, THI 
ERS, WAKI 
INGHOLD SURE, A 


riikl 


NDNESS IN ALL MY BOD) 
GUIDE OF ISRAEI 
ING, CRYING, MOURNING, 
CH YE, PRAY YI 
EN WILL GOD RECALL MY SPIRIT? 
HOSO DOTH OFFER THANKS 


SIGHING 
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CANTATAS 


4+ Christ la n Todesbanden 

63 Cit Ss } et diesen Ty 

61 Niu oO n, der Hei nH rf) 
” Lust r No s } / t 
9 Brich dem Hung n dein Bro 
+5 Gott fan aif} ] } 
6S 1/so at Got \\ h 


t Sonn’ und Schild 
112) Der Herr ist mein setrener Hirt 
Traucrode) 

21 Ich hatte viel Bektinim rniss 

I )~=6Christus der ist mein Leben 


t Friedensfiirst, Herr Jesu Ch 


1¢ D 

4 Of s Feuer 

% Go »! nun g ts Jahr zu En 
7; OW s nahe mir mein Ey 
11 Lobet Gott in seinen Rerchen 


119 Preise, Jerusalem, den Herrn 


5 Ste werden aus Saba Alle kommen 


25 Esisti itsG ‘) san metnem Leib 
104. Du Hirte Israel, } 
12 Weines K Sorges Zag 
70) Wachet, betet 
S Liebster Gott, wann werd’ ich sterben 


17 Wer Dank opfert 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 


THE SOLOS FROM THE CANTATAS 


IN TWELVE BOOKS (THREI 


BOOKS FOR EACH VOICE) 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH 


Ditto. (New Edition) (Edited by G. R. SINcLaAtrr). 


"BLESSING, GLORY, AND WISDOM 


ME, JESU, COMI 
. BAcn) 


* Ditto. 


(Welsh Words). 


‘NOW SHALL THE GRACE - 
SING YE TO THE LORD 
“SPIRIT 


ALSO HELPETH US, THE 


LONDON : 


May be had in Tonic S 


BACH’S MOTETS 


Fiirchte dich nicht. Sd. 
1s. 
Lob und Ehre und Weisheit und Dank. Sd. 
Komm, Jesu, komm, 1s. 6d. 
Ich lasse dich nicht. ¢6d. 
Jesu, meine Freude. 1s. 6d. 
. ° ° ° 1s. bd, 
Nun ist das Heil. 8d. 
Singet dem Herrn. 1s. 6d. Is. 6d. 
Der Geist hilft unserer Schwachheit auf. 
1-fa. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitev. 
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NOVELLOS MUSIC FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 


HYMNS AND TUNES 
PUBLISHED IN BOTH NOTATIONS COMBINED. 


Price Three-Halfpence each. 


Words 6) Mustc by 
ME, CHILDREN, ON A ) FORWARD SEV G. C. MARTIN 
R THE FRESHNESS OF THE MORNING r. Hitt Bot E Lady Evan-Smitn 
HEAR THI M MILLE F. Ciay 
ME, IN I LA‘ ITHER ]. STAINER 
AR EVER! GOD OF \ MAUDE W. C. Harvey 
I LIGHT GOES .. HAVERGAI J. Apcock 
CHILDREN LOVI WHEELER H. E. Button 
MEADOWS FAIR \. CHALLIN 4. CHALLIN 
*AIN THE BEST IN I R. PaLMEr May 
REJOICING J. S. B. Monseut ’. B. Giese 
RN OF GLADNESS J. ELLERTON ]. STAINER 
N R. HaAvERGAL 4. RANDEGGI 
en W. SELBY A. Morrat 


OXENFORI 


ELLACOMBI 
H. A. Cnas 
H. A. CuHam 
PHER Worvps\ t W. C. Harve 
SOYCE . Etnet Boyce 
ROWLEY ... ALec Row L! 
ALec Row te 
HEL Boyce Erner Be 
W. FaBer ‘ LIVER KIN 
M. W. Catt 
Y BrapForD WHITING 


vices 


taining Ten Hymns and Tunes, price 6d. 


. 6s, Od. per TOO, 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lixtep 
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, rm 1 a | . “ ~~ TAT ’ 7 ay. a 
NOVELLO'S MUSIC FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL FESTIVALS. 
yr ., a " } 
ANTHEMS, Etc. | 
Sacred Unison Songs for Soprano Voices (or Solos). 
Children's Angel, The (both Notations) ns Pw _ _ he on Cu. Gocunop 2d. 
me, let us all ee (both Notations) . ee _ oe os -- J.S. Bacu 2d. { 
Lord, at all times I will bless Thee (both Notations) - ‘ - ne MENDELSSOHN 3d. 
L.ord of our being (both Notations) .. . oe oe o oe ee G. F. HanpDEL 14d. 
O for the wings of a dove (both Notations) oe oe ee os oe MENDELSSOHN 2d. 
Sacred Two-part Songs and Anthems for Soprano Voices. 
Except the Lord build the House (both Notations) oe -_ “ os M. J. Monk 3d. 
e hath not seen, nor ear heard (both Notations) ee Be as .. Myces B. Foster 4d. 
rod sends the night (both Notations) - “< 7 - di G. RATHBONE 4d 
Like as the hart (both No ~~ “a V. NovELLo, arr. by H. Ettiot Button 2d } 
Lord is my Shepherd, The (s both Notations) os om _ HENRY SMART 3c. | 
O for the wings of a dove (Staff Notation only) .. - MENDELSSOHN, arr. by J. E. West 4d 
O how amiable are Thy dwellings (Staff Notation only) se i i J. H. MaunDER 4d. 
Songs of Praise the Angels sang (Staff Notation only) .. , - rm - ATTWwoop 2d 
Within the fold (both Notations) .. ee ee o és os .. ROLAND RoGers ‘4d, 
Contralto Solo and Three-part Chorus for 1st and 2nd Soprano and Contralto. 
Within Thy sacred fane (both Notations) ee oe ee oe oe -. JosiAH Bootu 3d. 
Hymn-Anthems for Children and Choir. 
Te nic 
O.N Sol-Fa 
lappy Da Festal Day! .. ee “ ee a ‘in H. A. CHAMBERS yd 3d 
Hosanna be the children's song .. - - on os oo EB. M. BARBER 3d. r4d. 
Hosanna we sing - oe ee ee oe - ee HN E, West 43d. 2d. 
) hear the Story _ “ - “ o* MyLes B FosTerR 1d, 2d. 
1, Thy children .. ey es ee ‘a ne ..J. H. MAunDER sd, 2d. 
veet is Thy mercy .. ai a vs “ - 7 ‘ ]. BARNBY 2d. 14d, 
ne for ever .. os eis = es oa ee -» H. Ettiot Button id 2d. 
Anthems for Soprano Solo and Chorus. 
Open to me the gates.. - - o- ee ee oe .. FRANK ADLAM 2d. 
Praise the Lord, O my soul .. = ee ee oe " - Tr. P. Royut yd. 2d. 
Sun of my soul.. - o- i - o oe os JoserpH H. Apams 4d. 3d. 
Anthems for Four Voices. 
Lift up your heads .. ici - - ee - ..S. CoLerIDGE-TAYLorR 4d. 14d. 
Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thy House - Pe G. W. Torrance id. 2d. 
© how amiable are Thy dwellings .. ee oe oe ee J. H. MaunDER 4d. 2d. 
s Rejoice inthe Lord .. es ee ee ae ~n _ GEorGE J. ELvEy 2d. 13d. 
t Rejoice inthe Lord .. - oe oe - “ .» J. Baptiste CALKIN 2d 14d. 
r 
Anthems for Evening Service. 
Save us, O Lord, while waking. s.A.T.B... oe ae «»  GeorGce C, MarRTIN 2d. 2d. 
Saviour, Thy children keep. s.s.a.a ec = - ee ARTHUR SULLIVAN 1d 
Saviour, Thy children keep. s.a.T.! oe ee ee on ARTHUR SULLIVAN 4d. 2d. 
Through the day Thy love has spared us. S.A.T.B. oe we H. A, CHAMBERS 2d. 2d. 


LIMITED 





NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 





LONDON : 











THE MUSICAI 


rIMES- 





-JANUARY I 


1925 





NOVELLOS CL 


Parts Staff and Tonic 


tn 


I Ole 


THIRTY- “FIVE 








Sol-fa Notations, 
VOLU 
CLASSIC: AL SONGS. 





ASSICAL 


with Pianoforte 


ME I. 














SONGS. 


Accompaniment. 








Alor Mendelssohn , May-dew W. Sterndale | ett 
Autun Mendelssohn | May Song... - . Mende hn 
Con . Handel Mermaid's Song, The .. Haydn 
Come Handel | My mother bids me bind my ‘hair -» Hayda 
Cc Giordani O for the wings of a dove Mende bo 
Cc .. Mozart | O sunny beam ... _ Sch ann 
Cc ge Schumann | Rose, softly blooming ... ‘ Spohr 
Cc Beethoven | Say, ye who borrow . --- Mozart 
( ers Se bert | Slumber Song ... Mendes bn 
Eveni Song Mendelss »hn Song of May, A S Beethoven 
Fairest Is] rcell Sun of the sleepless ‘ .. Mendelssohn 
First violet, The Mendelssohn | To Chloe (in sickness W Sterndale Bennett 
Fisherman, The Schubert | Verdant Meadows “ landel 
Forget W. Sterndale Bennett | Wandering Miller, The . “Sct bert 
Gre Mende Welcome to Spring Mende hn 
Hark! hark! the la Whither .. ; Schubert 
Hea ny weet Who is Sylvia? Schubert 

Hey, Ba humann 

y y . 
VOLUME II. 
THIRTY “SIX CLASSICAL SON vGS. 

right and fair Handel Lord, at all times I will bless Thee.. Mendelssohn 
Schubert | I tos Fl wer, The Schumann 
y calli \ Mendelssohn =O star of Eve o : - W agner 
winter wind Arne Old Germ an Spring Song (Frtihlingslied . Mendelssohn 
r (The Garland Mendelssohn On Wings of S< ng Mendelssobn 
f Sprir The Schumann Rose among the heather Schubert 
g Schubert Sailor's So yng, The Haydn 
tar, The Schumann Slumber, beloved “ ove Bach 
ng Schubert Smiling } down © f f har py days, The Handel 
The Schumann Thou art rept = = Schubert 
By Celia's Arbour Mendelssohn Though far away Mendelssohn 
W. Sterndale Bennett Th 1 a flower Schumann 
I t Schumann To Mt ose Schubert 
t Schubert Trust in Spring . Schubert 
Beethoven Two Grenadiers, The Schumann 
The Mendelssohn Wanderer's Ni n¢ Schubert 
the land Beethoven Where'er y Handel 
pri d hur " Schubert Where the Arne 

Sch ert 





VOLU!} 
THIRTY- E IGHT 








ME Ill. 


C LASSIC AL SONGS. 











bled (Dove se ... Handel | Memory, A Brabms 
rd is mind f Hi own Mendelssohn Morning Song Mendelssohn 
The Cornelius Nazaret! , , ose Gounod 
° Schubert Nymphs and Shepherds - ane Purcell 
ntle flower W. Sterndale Bennett | O my love's like the red, red rose ... Sct ann 
ir'd in my heart Schumann | O rest in the Lord Mendelssohn 
; ; Schubert | O think of me Cornelius 
Fishermaiden, The Schubert | Ode to joy. : Schubert 
Full-orbed moon, The Schubert | Oft in my dreams , Cornelius 
Good-night, my dearest child .. Brahms | Oh! had I Jubal's lyre... . Handel 
Greeting to Spring, A Schumann | Out over the Forth Schumann 
How beautiful are the feet ... Handel Peace on Schubert 
I will sing of Thy great mercie Mendelssohn | Sandman, The om mann 
In May Schumann | Secrets se iubert 
Know’ st thou the land ? Schubert | Sing, M aide! n, sing ° Ww sieaer Bennett 
Lark, The . Rubinstein | Spring advancing (Frihlin gseglaube) Mendelssohn 
Let the bright Seraphim Handel Swallow's flying west, The .. Brahms 
Little Sandman, The Brahms | Tre rut, . The Schubert 
Lord of r being (Sorge nel pett Handel Viole Cor us 
VOLUME IV. 
a it) >* “ ry s . . s Se 
PHIRTY CLASSIC AL SONG 
Cherry Ripe Horn ullaby Brahms 
Childr at play Mozart ‘iy heart ever faithful Bach 
Come let us all this das Bach , Now fades the sun's last lingering r ray 2 ow Franz 
Flower thou resemblest, A Rubinstein | O come, do not delay (* The Marriage of F igaro a Mozart 
Gentle flowers Faust .Gounod | Organ-grinder, The mm ie Schubert 
Gentle touch, The e Goetz | Orpheus with his lute Sullivan 
Greenwood calls, The ‘Schubert | Pre pare thyself, Zion Bach 
Harper's Song, — Schubert Serenade ... _ : nod 
I attem pt from lo ickness . Purcell Shepherds, The ... Corneilus 
It was a lover Morley | Tender wood-dove Gounod 
Jerusalem : Mendelssohn | Under the greenwood tree Arne 
Lass with the delicate air, The , Arne Violet, The ese . Mozart 
Legend on . Tchaikovsky | Walnut-tree, The ‘ n 
Like a linden tree one «- Dvorak | When all was young ("" Faust "’) 
Longing ... _ ‘ Schubert When daisies pied 
PRICE iy prc AND SIXPENCE EACH VOLUME. 
Sep Numbers from 4d. to 3a. : Books, containing six or eight songs, from Sd. to 1 





LONDON : 


NOVELLO AN 





D COMPANY, LiMiTED. 
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)y ye ~ y,of"™ -~ rr a + 
PANTON'S EDITION 
= OF 
do 
layda ) 
: BEETHOVENS SONATAS 
ann 4 4 4 
— JioiLe — , _— ae 
bn 
ven ~ 
ob Epirep sy F. CORDER, ALM, 
landel 
hubert 
ber Assisted by 
ert 
CARLO ALBANESI, OSCAR BERINGER, T. A. MATTHAY, 
K.A.M, F.R,A.M. F.R.A.M, 
ba 
en Every musician knows the names of the four men who have sponsored this, the 
sobn latest edition of Beethoven’s immortal Pianoforte Sonatas. ‘hey are professors 
bobest of international repute, acknowledged authorities of the art of pianoforte 
Heyée instruction and performance. Many of the finest pianists of the day owe their 
Handel position to the sound tuition they received at the hands of Mr. Frederick Corder 
_ and his co-editors, and the wisdom of their ripe experience of every phase of 
pianoforte technique has been brought to bear on the compilation of this 
splendid edition and the analytical notes that accompany it. 
These are not the men to take liberties with Beethoven under the plea of 
Handel “Interpretation,” but they most emphatically are the men to produce an edition 
‘ which every teacher can be assured is thoroughly reliable and pianistic in the 
best sense. 
PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 
No. s. d. No. B® 
I. Op. 2, No. t: F minor 2 0 50717. Op. 31, No. 2: D minor 2 6 
Op. 2, No. 2: A major 2 0 » IS. Op. 31, No. 3: E2 major 24 
3. Op. 2, No. 3: C major 2 6 » IQ. Op. 49, No. 1: G minor 1 6 
} Op. 7: E? major 2 6 », 20. Op. 49, No. 2: G major 1 6 
5. Op. 10, No, 1: C minor 2 0 yy» 21. Op. 53: C major (/Va/dstein) 2 6 
6. Op, to, No, 2: F major 2 oO 9, 22. Op. 54: F major 2 
» 7» Op. 10, No. 3: D major 2 0 ys» 23. Op. 57: F minor (4 /Afpasstonata 2 6 
» & Op. 133 C minor ( Fathétigue) 2 6 » 24. Op. 78: F¥% major 2 
» % Op. 14, No. 1: E major 2 0 95 25. Op. 79: G major (Sona/ina 1 6 
ae »» 10. Op. 14, No. 2: G major 2 0 »5 20, Op. 81: E? major 20 
- 5» 11, Op. 22: B? major 2 6 (Les adteux, Vabsence et —" 
»» 12. Op. 26: AD major 2» o »» 27. Op. 90: E minor 2 0 
13. Op. 27, No. 1: E? major ... 2 0 » 28. Op. 101: A major 2 0 
—e (guast fantasia) » 29. Op. 100: BX major (Hammerk/avier) 4 0 
a = »» 14. Op. 27, No. 2: C% minor (Voon/ight) 2 0 9» 30. Op, 10y: E major 2 
Mozart » 15. Op. 28: D major ( Pastorale) 2 6 9 31. Op. 110: AD major 2 0 
S livan » 10. Op. 31, No. I: G major inna »» 32. Op. 111: C minor 2 6 
unod 
Gounod OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS, or the Publishers: 
human \\ PAXTO ; 22, HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD ST., 
— . 4 A & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.1 
Send for complete Pianoforte Catalogue, C. 301, post fri 
IVhen ordering please mention the “ Musical Times,” 
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NURSERY SONGS 


FROM THE 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 


ARRANGED WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


ILLUSTRATED IN SILHOUETTE 





BY 


ESTHER B. MACKINNON. 





FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 


Price, Paper Boards, Six Shillings each Series. 








Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 





FOUR CHARACTERISTIC WALTZEs ].. 


1. VALSE BOHEMIENNE. 3. VALSE DE LA REINE. LD 


2. VALSE RUSTIQUE. 4. VALSE MAURESQUE. LF. 


, DW: 
COMPOSED BY - 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. : 
ore, 
(Op. 22). PERC) 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. “HI 
Price, COMPLETE, Four SHILLINGS; SEPARATELY, 2s. 3d. EACH. 
ERCY 
s. d. s. ¢ — 
Violin and Pianoforte owe _ complete 4 ©6 | Full Score (Full Orchestra)... ove ose a MR HENR) 
Violin and Pianoforte ove separately, each 2 3 | Full Score (Small Orchestra), MS. 
ane . eat . >s P 
String Parts for Full or Small Orchestra ... ws § @ Arrangements, as Quintets, for Pianoforte and 
, tor Small Ore! Strings, each Number ane oa m— moles 
W arts for Smz chestra ... ose w. IO § . 
ine Saste See Sane weenie - Separate String Parts, 8d. each. (Vv 
Ditto, for Full Orchestra... = ove +» 17 5! Military Band Arrangement ose ove in aes 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 





THE SHAFTS OF CUPID 


SONG. 
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NOVELLO’S EDITIONS 

| OF 

FAVOURITE 
ADAPTED FOR 


CONCERT USE. 


THE 


THE WORDS BY OPERAS 
FRED G. BOWLES. 


THE MUSIC 


E. FLETCHER. 


IN THREE KEYS. 


BY 





*THE BOHEMIAN GIRL, 
Price 2s. 6d, 


BALFE, 


PERCY 





DONIZETTI. *THe DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT, 
| Price 2s, 6d. 
Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. FLOTOW *MARTHA. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
| 
London: NoveLto anp Company, LIMITED. j GOUNOD, *Faust. P 
| Price Is. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, Is 
MUSIC | VERDI. *It Trovarore. 
os . ; } Price 2s, 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, Is. 6d. 
FOR , om . 
: | WAGNER. TANNHAUSER. 
STRING ORCHEST = 
Sl RR IN‘ \ = RA. mm 
WALLACE. *MARITANA. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Just PUBLISHED. Orchestral Parts for luced tra may be ained from 
the | isher 
S. BACH. PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR, ts . nies 
7 . 1 E A j itec 
Part II., No. 16, of the ‘‘ Forty-Eight.” ; . a SN SES 


\rranged for String Orchestra (or Quartet) by 


| OLD ENGLISH 








—— Jutius HARRISON, 
Score, 2s, 6d. Parts, 3s. 4a. 
4 VIOLIN MUSIC 
4 ERNEST AUSTIN. Tue Vicar oF Bray. Variations 
Score, 9s. Parts, 9s, EDITED BY 
\DAM CARSE. BARBARA ALLEN. Variations, 
Piano Conductor, 2s. 3a. String Parts, 6 “PL Ee A” 
_ ave ALFRED MOFFAT. 
° D. DAVIS. SonG or EVENING, 
Score, 4s. Parts, 3s. 4d. 
I. F. DUNHILL. Tue CuippINGFOLp Svuire, PREFATORY NOTE. 
Score, 7s. Od. Parts, 9s. Qa. 
ihe - igh considerable attention has been given to the resuscitation 
EDWARD ELGAR. ELEGy. lusic, Glees and Madrigals, Organ and even Harpsichord 
Score 2° 67 P g older English composers, very little has been done to 
ocore, <5. Ua. arts, Is, 3d. make known the large mass of music for the Violin written by English 
INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO (Op. 47). Quartet | musicians from the time of Purcell to the close of the 18th century. 
and Orchestra. These works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written 
N » 1 . > . } . . for a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and violoncello 
re, 105. ; Quartet Parts, Os. ; Orchestral Parts, 10s, 6d. with a figured bass for the harpsichord or organ; another favourite 
anode cee . . form was the Concerto gross 
ERCY FLETCHER. Two BAGATELLES, It is with the object of making known to the public a selection of 
Part 35, Od. the best of these compositions: that the present series has been 
a undertaken ALFRED MOFFAT 
H.H. PARRY. Suite 1n F (Lady Radnor’s Suite), s. d 
“ tp a ; 
Score, 75. Parts, 75. Oa. No. 1. SONATA in G major _ James LaTEsS 3 0 
ERCY PITT. AtR DE BALLET. 2 OOmAzA in D minor = ee a LES 3 0 
Score, 3s. Parts, 3s. 4a. » 4% ONATA in B flat major ... ILLIAM SABELL re) 
s . . 4. SONATA in G minor Joun STANLEY 3 0 
11 4 IENRY PURCELL. Suire rrom Dramatic Music. 5. SONATA in A major Joun CoLLeTT 3 0 
Edited by Atspert Coates. 6. TRIO-SONATA in E minor 
Score, Is. Od. Parts, 25. 8d. Tuomas AUGUSTINE ARNE 4 6 
, > » 7. SONATA in D major .. RICHARD JONES 3 © 
a ‘“ a le — ; y } 
sea a THE GorDIAN Knot » 8 TRIO-SONATA in D minor .. WitiiaM Boyce 4 6 
- oo . 9. THREE PIECES WILLIAM Boyce 3 0 
ite , Baas by Guevav eter. » 10. SONATA in E major CHARLES MACKLEAN 3 0 
(With additional wind and drum parts ad 74. 11, SONATA in G minor .. WILLIAM CROFT 3 0 
MS. on hire.) 12. SONATA in D minor Josern Gisss 3 0 
19 No. I. Score, 4s. Parts, 2s. 8d. 13. SONATA in D minor JouN HuMPHRIES 3 0 
No. 2. Score, 4s. Parts, 25. 8d, 14. SONATA in A minor THomas VINCENT 3 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited London : 


NovELLo anp Company, Limited 
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“4 | ) x . vrrys nn SA CNWNrTTN ) ORG \NISTS 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ORGANIS 
When Mendelssohn was in Edinburgh he met Henry E. Dibdin who took him to Trinity Church 
to try the organ. On returning to Germany, Mendelssohn sent him this little organ prelude 


Mendelssohn died a few years later, and H. E. J‘ibdin had a few copies lithographed by our firm. In 
order that every organist may possess a copy of this unique example of the Master’s skill in writing 





for the organ we have decided to republish it. 
PRELUDE IN C MINOR 
FOR THE ORGAN 
Composed by MENDELSSOHN. 
Epitrep sy IVOR ATKINS. 
Price Two Shillings. 
Ol SPECIAL INTEREST TO COMPOSERS 


lhroughout the year we are compelled to decline many compositions, not because we do not recognise 
their merit but because we consider it improbable that the sales would cover the cost of publication 





lo meet these cases and to enable composers to try their fortune in print, we have instituted a 
COMPOSER’S PROPERTY DEPARTMENT. Send postcard for particulars. 
) | ae T ‘ i«& + . ony 
PATERSON SONS & CO. Lrp 
GLASGOW: 152, Buchanan Street. LONDON : g5, Wimpole Street, W.1. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS | oes 
ORGAN FINAL BOOK 


BASIL HARWOOD. eee —_ - 
: _. BREARE VOCAL SERIES 

oa i yn a No. 5. 

ae , gre , : ‘ ENTITLED: 

Suort I DE ASCENSIONTIDE I é — ror 
Se ee See - 23 “VOCAL ANALYSES: 
9 Two Sus ie ane i SENSITISING BREATH, 

I ON N 4 > = 
Hi. Ther CarueDeat, PRELUDES = EMOTIONAL EVOLUTION.” 
r Rar by enemas | ; Price Five Shillings. 
London: Novett ann Company, Limited ; 
—- PSS a PUBLISHERS: 
|] | ] AWAT I L[A’S London : aan yy“ HAMILTON, | 


W k | ) D | N (5 1 F EA ST : Harrogate: R. ACKRILL. - 
A SELECTION YORK ANTHEM SERIES, Etc. 


} R THE 
) : T Ni 
( ) R G A N $87. MaGniricat anp Nunc Diorttis, B minor T.T } 
composan st $22 D do d B flat x oe 
. - . > pa ie ' ... Alec Rowley 3 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. : = : a? py ey 
865 D do do D minor J. S. Horne 
ARRAN El ANI ADAPTED BY S66 Do do. do A . Henry ¢ 
HUGH BLAIR. 88 Do do d D .. Edwin J. Crow 
. . Write complete List 
Price Four Shillings. 


London; Novetto anp Company, Limited, BANKS & SON, Music PUBLISHERS, YORK. 
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AND EASY PIECES 


rt ,Yrrs | TrTN T = y* N 
TWENTY SHOR 
‘ As x 
rch 
ie Ree 
FOR THE 
In all 
ting 
SET I. 
No. No. 
I, dante Alfred H. Allen | II, 
2, Spring Song W. H. Bell 12, 
3. ndante con Moto ..G. J. Bennett 13. 
4. Song - Mer ay ag . Josiah Booth | 14, 
5. 1 Preludes No. .R. E. Bryson | 15, 
6, sti 4 H. Elliot Button 16, 
” stlude ’ G. Calkin 17. 
8. relude Percy E. Fletcher 18, 
9. Andante ‘ ..J. W. Gritton 19, 
10, Allegro Moderato. Kate Loder 20 
Sen &i. 
No. No. 
I, Allegretto Grazioso .G. J. Bennett II 
2, Church Prelude ... . R. E, Bryson 12, 
3. ndante Tranquillo George Calkin 13. 
nist 4. For Holy Communion J. Baptiste Calkin 14, 
a Die 5. Postlude Percy E. Fletcher 15. 
ot 6. Largo ..G. F. Handel 16, 
7 euse ‘ ws Oliver King 17 
== 8 agio, from Sonatina No. 2 . eas Kuhlau 18, 
retto... ... Kate Loder 19. 
inte in G ..G. F. Wesley Martin 20 
SET III. 
No. No. 
I dy \. Herbert Brewer II. 
Maestoso George Calkin 12, 
3. Ave Maria Edward T. Chipp 13. 
4. Interlude ... Percy E. Fletcher 14, 
5. Intermezzo Alan Gray 15. 
Postlude ... Alex. Guilmant 106, 
7. Sursum Corda aia John Ireland 17. 
Lieder Ohne Worte No. 22 F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 18, 
\ndant Gustav Merkel _ 19, 
cS Duettino in G Ernest Newton 20 
SET IV. 
N No, 
I. Romance ... a W. H. Bell 11. 
£5 ; 2 Minuet and Trio (Symphony in 12 
4 ' G minor) : , W. Sterndale Bennett 13. 
Canzonetta César Cui 14, 
4. Interlude ... Th. Dubois 15, 
5. Elegy ..Edward Elgar 16, 
All 4 — Niels W. Gade 17. 
7. Judex Peng et Vita’ = Ch. Gounod 18, 
Intermezzo No. 3... Alan Gray 19. 
Chanson de Joie awe R. G. Hailing 20. 
Hymnus A. C. Mackenzie 
yN, 
SET V. 
No. 
Chorale Prelude—Erbarm’ Dich mein, 10 
dpe O Herre Gott J. S. Bach 11 
ETC. 2 Allegro Maestoso e Vivace W. T. Best 12 
Meditation I{ugh Blair 13. 
Cantiléne Religieuse Th. Dubois 14. 
Intermezzo No. | ; Alan Gray 15. 
Then round about the Starry Throne 16, 
A i Samson’’) G. F. Handel 17 
eder Ohne Worte, No. F, Me endelssohn-Bartholdy 18. 
Mo lerato Gustav Merkel 19. 
‘ Ave Verum Mozart 20, 
PRICE, PAPER COVER, FOUR SHILLINGS EACH SE 


AND COMPANY, 


ORGAN 


Allegro. Op. 21, ean ; Gustav Merkel 
Andante. Op. 162 Gustav Merkel 
Introductory Voluntary o n the e Russian Ilymn J. T. Pye 
Prelude No. 2 . sips oui ... A. Redhead 
Larghetto and Alle gro ... .» J. Varley Roberts 
Allegretto Pastorale als «. C. Steggall 
Contemplation ... sus 2 ---.John E, West 
Postlude ... , bi vi ...John E. West 
Moderato M aestoso ‘ws ote ...Kate Westrop 
Andante Pastorale one oa ... W. G, Wood 
Andante quasi Allegretto ove Gustav Merkel 
CavatinainG ... ies _ Ernest Newton 
Epilogue ... -_ jt one J. Rheinberger 
Andante inA ... in ... J. Varley Roberts 
Andante in G _ sins ie . CC, Steggall 
March in G —_ eee ... Henry Smart 
Andante Doloroso (“ Marcia Funébre”) John E. West 
Pastoral ootagedi rom . _ ...John E, West 
Andante ... , = = ...Kate Westrop 
Allegretto Grazioso : ose ... W. G. Wood 
Cavatina ... se i ‘ ... Joachim Raff 
Monologue No. 5 ane ‘ J. Rheinberger 
Melody in F eve . . Anton Rubinstein 
Dreaming , _ R. Schumann 
The Poet Speaks... an a ... R. Schumann 
Soft Voluntary ... (i oes B. Luard-Selby 
Menuetto ... wes ie Berthold Tours 
Aspiration : ro an ...John E. West 
Sketch in C minor = ; .John E, West 
Andante con Moto ; “— ... W. G. Wood 
Lieder Ohne Worte No. 44 F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Trio , _ si J. RKheinberger 
Short Postlude ane a ; B. Luard-Selby 
Andante Maestoso was B. Luard-Selby 
Prelude... sie on on ... Henry Smart 
Fughetta ... = one ... Henry Smart 
Choral Song son a on ... S. S. Wesley 
Lamentation ; ‘i ~~ John E. West 
Allegretto P astorale - me ..John E, West 
Andante ... —_ na . W. G. Wood 
Prelude ... — ; J. Rheinberger 
Monologue No. 9 J. Rheinberger 
Chanson Orientale : Schumann 
Four Sketches, No. I ; . : Schumann 
Larghetto from Sonata in D ‘ B. Luard-Selby 
Andante ... os ‘ E. Silas 
Six Short and Easy Pieces, No. 6 . Henry Smart 
Intermezzo founded on an Irish Air CC. V. Stanford 
Andante inG _... - ... S. S. Wesley 
Lament ... a = , John E, West 
Canzona ... “— ~~ ... W. Wolstenholme 
r. CLOTH, SIX SHILLINGS EACH SET 


LIMITED. 
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THE APOSTLES ral 
an I ) 4y 
+ ( W S 
(V I 

I ! \\ \ 

| An Int 

(» i » ‘ 

(Db I 

( I 

| S P ; 


\ I 
a 
BANNER O1 oS GEORGE, rie ( 
(Ss “ 
BLACK KNIGHT, THI ( 
CARACTA S | Sopr I t Bar 
} ~ ie) 
I ( \ 
ta? 
KING OLA Sopr ] ! 
I 
I 
; 
MUSIC-MAKERS, THE (Op. 60). Ode by 
l | 


SPIRIT OF ENGLAND, THE (Op. 8o). 
y | | : 


Orche 
I $ ( 
Ss g | W I 
THE FO FA 

I I 

W | 
ro wi IEN 

4% 

FOR ik FALLEN 

I ~ I ' 

, , , 


NO\ 


LONDON : 


RONTIUS For M 
I ( 
(1 ( 2 
I I 
| \\ 
\ | D 
| | ( 
I 
( i » 
S I l 5 I 
\ k S I 
Wi I t ) 
THE KINGDOM For Soprano, Contral 
ar " S ( , Or . ) ) 
S ( W 
(\ 
I 5 B f Wor th An 
W 8d 41s 
pe i t tt I t y 
G I S ( 
(D I I 
‘ i 
I \ 
LIFI Lux Chi 


ELLO 


~ COMPOSITIONS BY EDWARD ELGAR. 


VOC 


Arthur 


A poem 
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AND COMPANY, 






ANTHEMS, SERVICES, &c. 
sCORONATION OFFERTORIUM (Op. 64) 
DOUBT NOT THY FATHER’S CARE (“The 

I t f 


f Life”) (Op. 29). Duet, s.andc. (Tonic § 








































FEAR NOT, 


O LAND (Harvest) 
(1 ic Sol-fa, 3d.) 
$G IVE UNTO THE LORD (Psalm xxix.) 
( 
SGRE AT IS THE LORD (Psalm ee ) (Op. 67) 
»> ta, r 
i LOR D OF L M E AND G LORY. Anthem. 
\ » OF N (Tonic Sol-fa, 2d.) 
JI SU : MI — K AND LOWLY. Anthem. Adapted 
from Oj (Tonic Sol-fa, 2d.) 
TESU, wont OF GOD NCARN: ATE (Ave 
erum) (O; No. 1). Motet English and Lati 
Wor (1 Sol-f ) 
Ditto. English Words ly (Tonic Sol-fa, 14d. 


$LIG HT OF THE WORLD (‘* The Light of 


Lif O; (Tonic Sol-fa, 3d.) 
LO! CHRIST THE LORD IS BORN. Car l 
O _HI ARKI N THOU (Arranged from the Cor 


ation Offertorium) (Op. 64) 4 





O “MIG I TIESS OF THE MIGHTY (Coronatior 
Hyn 

SEEK HIM THAT MAKI TH THE par hfe 
STARS rhe Light of I ) (Op. 29). Tenor Solo 
( fine 


STE DEUM AND BENEDK TUS an FF. For 


( Org (O 


THEY ARI AT REST. Elegy 


WORDS). 


MOTETS (Latin 


AVE VERUM (Op. 2, No. 1) (Tonic Sol-fa, 14d.) 
AVE MARIA (Op. 2, No. 2 
AVI MARIS STELLA Op. 2, No. 3).. 


SINTEN DI VOCI ORATIONIS ME-® (Coronat 
SONGS 
SANGEL’S SONG, THI *My work is « 
, Or For M Soprar 
CHILD ASLEEP, A (Contralto) 
SFOLLOW THE COLOURS (Marching Song) 
IN MOONLIGHT (arranged from the Caze/ 
t ( +O Int Ss t Op (In G, I 
E flat) 
OH, SOFT WAS THE SONG (Op. 59, N 


In D E (( P. in E y) 
PLEADING (Op. 48, No. 1). In. 





RIVER, TILE (Op. 60, No. 2). In G minor, A mir 
(Oo t Parts in A minor 

SWORD SONG, THE (‘‘Caractacus,” Op. 35 
In E flat F(O Parts in F only) ae 

STHERE ARE SEVEN THAT PULL THI 
THREAD (Gr 1 Diarmid”) (Op. 42). Mez Sopr 

Bariton 

TORCH, THI (Op. 60, No. 1). In F, G, and A 1 
(U) hes Par ‘ uNiv) “* 

STWILIGHT (Op. 59, No. 6). Contralto 

SWAS IT SOME GOLDEN STAR (Op. 59, 
No. 5). ( tralt on 

yr Par i had. 


LIMITED. 
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NOVELLO’S HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 


FDITED BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND INTERPRETATION 


BY 


HENRY COWARD. 


Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
) Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Seven Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE TEACHING AND ACCOMPANIMENT 
OF PLAINSONG 


FRANCIS BURGESS. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings and Sixpence net. 








THE 


Interpretation of the Music of the 17th & 18th Centuries 


AS REVEALED BY CONTE MPORARY’ EVIDENCE 





ARNOLD DOLME TSCH. 
Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen Sh 
APPENDIX 
CONTAINING TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIVE PIECES. 
Price Five Shillings and Sixpence. 
THE 
SOURCES OF KEYBOARD MUSIC IN ENGLAND 
CHARLES VAN DEN BORREN. 
Professor of the Université Nouvelle of Brussels. 
J AMES “EMA TTHE W 
Published as a Net Bo Price, Clo * hillins 
THE THEORY OF A AKMON = 
ry into the Natural Principles of — pays Auge pedis on ation of th f Harmony fron 
MATTHEW SHIRLAW 
Mus.D., F.R.C.O. 
s (Lecturer in Music, Univer of Edinburgh, &c.) 
Published as a Net Bo te, Cloth, gilt, Fifteen § 
r THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 


BY 
HARVEY GRACE. 
With an Introduction by ERNEST NEWMAN. 
Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, Nine Shillings net. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep 
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FOUR OLD 


ENGLISH DANCES ENGLISH DANCES 


COMPOSED BY 


FREDERIC H. COWEN. FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


e: ““MINUET D’AMOUR.” 
. 3d. ; Violin and Pianoforte, 3s. ; 
forte and Strings, 4s. 


tra Strings, 8d. each. 








‘ - 
(one of 


est surprises sprung by the Russian Ballet.” 


LA BOUTIQUE FANTASOQUE 
(THE FANTASTI LOYSHOP) 
BALLET 
Music sy G ROSSINI. 
\rranged by OTTORINO RESPIGHI.) 


SUITE FOR PIANO. 
Containing all the popular numbers, with illustrated Cover by WYNDHAM PAYNE. 
OVERTURE—MAZURKA—ANDANTINO—TARANTELLA—COSSACK DANCE— 
\LSE LENTE—ALLEGRETTO—CAN CAN. 
Price ws lhree Shillings net. 


COMPLETE PIANO SCORE Price ‘Ten Shillings 


THER SUCCESSES OF THE RUSSIAN BALLET: 
THE GOOD-HUMOURED LADIES 
THE THREE-CORNERED HAT 
LA CIMAROSIANA 
LES NOCES 
PULCINELLA 


J. & W. CHESTER, 


London: Printed by Novet & ¢ 


Piano Score 
Piano Score 
” Suite 
Vocal Score 


Piano Score 15 


Ltd., 11, Gt. Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 





‘PANY, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W.1. 
hursday, ] rv 








